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sr N. ILLIAM 2 EMPLE: 


bene by a particular FRIE 9 
NIR William TEMPLE was deſcended from 
a younger branch of the family of the TzM- 


PLES, of Temple-Hall, in Leiceflerſhire. Sir 


RIicHaRD, TEMPLE, of the glder branch, pre- 
tended, that his anceſtors came in with the con- 
queſt, and had the pedigree diſtinct from King 
John's time, when they were poſſeſſed of great 


eſtates; but, having taken the unfortunate fide 55 


in Richard III. s time, loſt all but Temple-H 
which was afterwards ſold, and could nevę "be 


recovered, either by 18 WILIA. TEMPLE, or 
his father. - 


_ His grandfather was Sir WII Traurig, 5 


an an eighth > bred up at * 5 in Cam- 
bridge, = 
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bridge, defigned for the law, but he fell into the 
OE ee piiloſophical ſtudies of that 


- 
* 


— — 


age; and writ on thoſe ſubjects two treatiſes in 
very elegant Latin, which he dedicated to Sir 
Philip Sidney, who firſt prevailed with him to 
leave the college, and accompany him abroad, 
and there died in his arms; * he had before 
his death recommended him to the great Earl of 
Eſſex, who was then in the height.of Queen Eli- 


2abeth's favour, and whoſe Secretary he was till 


e tragical end of his life. Sir WILLIAM not 
only fell with him from the proſpect of ſo great 


fortunes, but was purſued by Cecil, and at laſt 
ſent over to Feland, where he followed the courſe 


of his ſtudies in the college, of Which he was 


choſen Provoſt, and there died at the age of ſe- 
venty three years, and lies buried there. 


His eldeſt ſon Joun TENMHpLE was ſent young 


= abroad, and afterwards bred in the court of King 
Wn . Cbharis1.; and by him made Maſter of the Rolls 


in Freland: he married a fiſter of the famous 
Dr. Hammomd, and by her had four ſons and one 


Aaughter, who, all except one ſon, ſurvived him. 
ST —_ Helived at Dublin and was of the Privy Council 
1 there, and in particular friendſhip and confidence 


with the Earl of Leicgſer, them declared Lord- 


: Lieutenant of Ireland, when the rebellion there, 
in 1640, broke out; in the tranſactions of which 


remarkable. year he was deeply engaged; and 
upon the changes in the King's counſels, and af- 
fairs, was impriſoned with three more Privy 


Counſellors, for oppoſing the ceſſation, which 
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Sir Wruttiam TEM I. „ 
the Duke of Ormond was commanded to make 


with the 1:/þ rebels. 
In 1644; he was exchanged, I ſent 11 by 


the Parliament in England, in which he fat till 


1648, and was then turned out with thoſe they 
called the ſecluded members, for joining with them 
in voting for the conditions of the peace then 
treated with the King in the Iſle of Wight. During 


the fad ſcene which followed his execrable mur- 


ders he continued to live privately in London, 

till the happy reſtoration in 1660, when he re- 
turned to 5 place of Maſter of the Rolls, in 
Treland, where 1 lived in great plenty and a. 5 


and there died in the year 77, which was the 


ſame of his age, and lies buried by his father 1 in 
Dublin college. 


* His eldeſt ſon, WILLIAM TzMPIE, was 
born at London, in 1628, firſt ſent to ſchool at 


Penſburſt in Kent, under the care of his uncle 


Dr. Henry Hammond, then Miniſter of that pa- 
fiſh, and from thence, at ten. years old, to Mr. 


Leigh, School-maſter of Biſp-fratfrd to 

Wha he uſed to ſay, he was beholden for all he 
knew of Greek and Latin: 5 attained to 
all that was to be learned there, at fifteen he re- | 


turned home, the diſorders of that time having 


hindered his going to the univerſity till ſeventeen, 


when he was placed in Emanuel college in Cam- 
bridge, under Dr. 
an his travels into France, in 1648, a time ſo 
liſmal to England, that none but they, who were 
the occaſion of thoſe troubleg and confuſions in 
23 en could be Torr to leave it: hg 
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Cudworth't At nineteen he be- 
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i choſe to paſs through the Ie et gl, hs 
| lis Majeſty was then priſoner in Cariſbrvoꝶ caſtle, 
| 


5 


and met there with Mrs. Dorothy Ofburn, daugh- 
ter to Sir Peter Oſburn, then Governor of Guern- 
fey for the King, who was going with her bro- 
Karts their father at St, Maloes; he made that 
1 journey with them, and there began an amour 
{ | With that young Lady, which laſted ſeven years, 
and then ended in a happy marriage; he paſſed 
* two years in France, learned French perfectly, 
and ſooh after made a tour into Holland, Flan- 
ders, and Germany, in which he grew as perfect 
= a maſter of Spaniſh, and, after his return in 
þ the uſurpation, paſſed his time privately with his 
þ father, two brothers and a fiſter, then in Treland, 
g all happy in that perfect kindneſs and agreement, 
6 Which has been fo often taken notice of in their 
= —_ Tus five years he lived there were ſpent 
= ; chiefly in his cloſet, in improving himſelf in hiſto- 
ry and philoſophy ; and at that time he. had five 
children, which he buried there. He refuſed all 
= — *' folicitationsof entering into any employment un- 
der the uſurper, and, at the happy e 
mn 660, was choſen member of the Conven- 
nion in Ireland; and whilſt every body was vying, 
who ſhould make moſt court to the King, a 
pole bill was read. Though he and many others 
thought it to the height of what the nation could 
bear, the Lords 1 whilſt it was debating, 
ſent a meſſage to the houſe, to deſire it might be 
doubled; which among a great many that diſ- 
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6 . Sir Wan TeMpLE. We 
liked it, Sir WILLIAM TzM?LE only oppoſed, . 
though the reſt afterwards joined with him: 
the Lords Juſtices, that heard whence the diffi- 
culty came, ſent ſome to reaſon it with him; his 
anſwer was, that he had nothing to ſay to it out 
of the houſe; where they choſe a time to paſs it 
in his abſence... This made a great deal of talk, 
and brought him into more converſation and bu 
L fineſs, than he had been uſed to in that country. 
| | AprTzx this a Parliament was called there, and 
> || he choſen, with his father, for the county of 
f Caſiou, and often turned the houſe in their warm 
t i eſt debates, by never entering into any of their 
parties and factions, not minding whom he an- 
F IN gered, or pleaſed. In 1662, he was choſen one 
S of the Commiſſioners, to be ſent from that Par- 
„ | liament to the King, and then waited on the 
, new Lord-Licutenant the Duke of Ormond : ſoon 
r after he returned into Ireland, but with the reſo- 
I lution of quitting that kingdom, and removing 
It bis family into England: at his return he began 
* to obſerve a very different countenance in the © 
Duke of Ormand, from what he had found before, 
il FE and foon grew to have ſo much ſhare in his 
- || kindneſs and efteem, that the Duke complained 
n || to him, that he was the only man in Feland, that 
had never aſked him any thing; and, when he 
told him his deſign of carrying his family into 
England, ſaid, he ſhould at leaſt give him leave 
to write in his favour to the two great Miniſters, 
the Lord Chancellor and Earl of Arlington; and 
did it ſo much to his advantage, that his recom» 
mendation gave Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE the firſt 


9 entrance 


15 | entrance into 9 nd the good o 83 
pinien of the King; Wick te made no other 
| Iſs of, than to tell Lord Arlington, then Secre- 
_  . tary of State, that if his Majeſty had any employ- 
= ment abroad, which he thought ſuch a man as he 
=— capablecf ſerving him in, * ſhould be very hap- 
= py in it, but defired, it might not carry hiin into 
the northern climates, which he had a. great a- 
verſion to: Lord Arlington ſaid, he was ſorry 
_ for it, becauſe there was at that time no other 
= | | pot of, but that of going envoy to Jwe- 
1 IX 1665, about the heginaith of the firſt Dutch 
_ war, Lord Arlington ſent a meſſenger to him to 
WW. come immediately to his houſe ; which he did, and 
found his buſineſs was to tell him, the King had 
o occaſion to ſend one abroad upon an affair of the 
pgteateſt truſt and importance, and that he had 
43 X - reſolved to make him the firſt offer of it, but 
18 1 that he muſt know preſently whether he would. 
it | of it, or no, Without telling him what it 
Ves, and-be content to go. in three or four da 
- "without ſaying more of it to any of his fri 
after Baris g conſidered a little, A told my Lord, 
he took him to be his friend, and, f be muſt 
. conſalt with- no body elſe, would b Aiiled by 
bim: he faid, bis 4 88 was,” that he ſhould 
1 not refuſe it, whether he liked it or no, as an en- 
ttapce into his Majeffy's ſervice, and the way to 
_ . Aomethitig he might like better; and then told 
him, it was to ge to the Biſhop of Mamfer, and 
_ conclude a treaty between the King and him, 
N E ſhould- be obliged, upon 
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receiving a .Ce! 
mediately With his Majeſty into the war -with | 
Holland. In July he began his journey to Coefuelt, - 
and not long after the fecret cane out, that he 


had in very few days concluded and figned- the "LY 


treaty there, in which, his perfect beide in 
Lais, which he had retained, was of no little: - s 
advantage to him, the Biſhop eonverſing in no o- 
ther language. | 
went to Bruſſels, ſaw the firſt payment made, and 
received the news that the Biſhop was in the field, 


by which, this negotiation began firſt to be diſ- . - 
covered; but no body ſuſpected the 


patt he had 
in it, who mein privately at Bruſſels,” till it 
was whiſpered to the Marquis Cafe! Rodrigo 
their Governor, that he came upon ſome particu- 
lar errand (Which he was then at liberty to own) 
who thereupon ſent to deſire his acquaintance, 
and that he might ſee him in private, to which 
he eaſily N Soon after a commiſſion 


was ſent him to be Refident at Bruſſe (which 


he had wiſhed for in his travels thither 0 many 


years before) with a patent for a Baronet. 


In April 1666, Sir WIL IAM TEMPLE ſent 
for his, family into Handers, but before their ar- 
rival was poſted again into Munſter, to prevent 


the Biſhop's making peace with-the Dutch, which | 3 


he threatened to do, upon the ill payments from 
England, and ſigned it at Cleve the very night Sir 

ILLIAM TEMPLE came to Munter; who, 
finding nothing was 1 be done, preſently re- - 
turned to Bruſſels, where he 


with _ . and ſatisfaction : before the 
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After ſigning the treaty, he 


paſſed. one year © 
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end of it the peace with the Dutch was conclud- 
ed at Breda; and the ſpring after, in 1667, a 
new war broke out between France and Spain, 
_ © which began by the French ſeizing ſeveral towns 
in Flanders, before they had time or warning e- 
nough to make any refiſtance, by which they 
fell ſo faſt into their hands that Braſſels was a- 
larmed at their near approaches, and Sir W1L- 
LIAM"TEMPLE, knowing that they had not ſuf- 
ficient troops to defend the town, ſent his Lady 
and family into England, but ſtaid there with hy 
ſiſter till Chriſtmas following, when the King 
ſent for him to come over privately, and with or- 
ders to paſs through Holland, and make Mon- 
eur De Vit a viſit in the way, which produced 


the great negotiation of the triple alliance. U 


on which, in five days after his arrival at Court, 
he was diſpatched back to the Hague, and in as 
many he concluded that famous treaty between 
England, Sweden, and Holland, fo ſurpriſing at 
that time, and ſo much applauded; and with 
this began a truſt and confidence between him 
and Monſieur De wit, from the experience, as 
well as aſſurance of truth and fairneſs in their 
dealings on both ſides, which helped much to 
the eaſe and diſpatch of thoſe they were engaged 
in. Aſter the ratifications were over, he had or- 
ders to return to Bruſſeis, and endeavour to pre- 
vall with the Spaniards to conſent to a peace with 
France, which was treated the next ſummer in 
1668, at Aix-la- Chapelle, whither he was ſent 
Ambaſſador extraordinary and mediator, and with 
his collegue Sir Lionel fenlins, after ap 2 
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Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE. Xi 
| cculties and delays, at laſt brought! it to a happy 
a | «concluſion. | 
2 Soon after he was 8 dmbellodar extraordi- 
ns i nary to the States General, with inſtructions to 
e- | confirm the triple alliance, and ſollicit the Em- 
7 | peror and German Princes by their Miniſters, to 
a- enter into it; and being the firſt Engliſh Am- 
. baſſador, that had been there ſince King Fames's 
f- | time, he was received and diſtinguiſhed by 
ly all marks of regard and eſteem they could ex- 
s | preſs. for his character and perſon ; and, by the 
'g il good opinion he had gained, was able to bring 
r- the States into ſuch meaſures, as M. De Mit (aid, 
n- he was ſure, was not in the power of any other 
ed man to do: he lived in confidence with that great 
p- | Miniſter, by order from the King, and in con- 
rt, ¶ ſtant and familiar converſation with the Prince f 
as Orange, then eighteen years old, than which 5 * 
en man could have a more difficult part to act; | 
at . he compaſſed the chief defign of his ebe, | 
th | in engaging the Emperor ind Spain in the mea- 
m ſures that were then deſired: but in this time 
as happened Madam's journey into England,” ſo well 
eir known to have changed them all; and though 
to he had obſerved a diſpoſition in the Court before, 
ed to complain of the Dutch:upon ſmall occaſions 
r- very unlike ren e left it in, yet ſuſpected no- 
e- thing; till Lord Arlington in September, 1669, 
th hurried him over, by — him, as ſoon as he 
in received his letter, he ſhould: put his foot into the 
nt ſtirrup. When he came to him, whom he al- 
eth ways ſaw the firſt, and thought he had never 
if⸗ mare reaſon to make haſte, he found he had 
les not 


| 


e LIFE of 


25 8 to ſay to him; and, * making 
8 am Wait a great while, only aſked him ſeveral 
8 = 5 = jGifferent queſtions about his journey, and he 
3 received next day as coldly by the King. 
22 TE — Hecret ſoon came out, and Sir WIIL IAM 
Tur was preſſed to return to the Hague, and 
WE make way for a war with Holland, with which, 
N leſs than two years before, he had been ſo incl 
PP | 20h applauded, for having made ſo ſtrict an alliance; 
bðbut he excuſed himſelf from having any ſhare in 
Ex hab; 5 it, which ſo much provoked the Lord Treaſurer 
Cl ford, that he — to ey him an arrear of 
two thouſand pounds, due 
ttzis paſſed without unkindneſs from the King; 
| but my Lord Arlington's: uſage, ſo unlike the 


© Friendſhip he had profeſſed, was reſented by Sir 


5 "WiLLlam TEMPLE. 
HR now retired to a houſe he had d 
. It Shene, near Richmond; and, in this interval 
of his leiſurè and retreat, writ his obſervations 
on the United Provinces, and one. part. af his 

Miſcellanies. 

our the end. of 4 ſummer, 1673, che 
King growing weary of the ſecond Dutch war, 
3 which was liked by few at Court, and none any 


where elſe, ſent for Sir WILLIAM Temers, 


who was ever wanted upon that pocaſian, to go 
into Halland and conclude the peace; towards 
which, overtures began now to be made on both 
tides; but, powers having been ſent at this 
time from thence to the Marquis de Treſuo the 
Fpaniſſ Ambaffador at Londm, Sir WII LIAI 
4 Teak * 


om his embaſſy. All 


e 1 went it with him, and 
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Sir WII IIA TEMPLE, xi 
in three days it was concluded, and the point of 


the flag carried, that had been fo long conteſted. | 


Upon this Lord Arlington offered him the embaſ- 


ſy into Spain, which, for want of his father's 


conſent, who was then old and infirm, - he re- 
fuſed; and ſoon after, the place of Secretary of 
State, for want of ſix thouſand pounds, which 
he was to lay down for it, and could not ſpare. 


Ix June, 1674, he was again ſent Ambaſſador 


into Holland, with offer of the King's mediation 
between France and the Confederates, then at 
war, Which was not long after accepted; and 
Lord Berkely, Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE, and Sir 
Lionel Jenkins, were declared Ambaſſadors and 
Mediators, and Nimeguen (which he had propo- 
ſed) was conſented to at laſt by all parties to be 
the place of treaty. During his ſtay at the Hague, 
the Prince of Orange, who was fond of ſpeaking 
Engliſh, and of their plain way of eating, con- 
ſtantly dined and ſupped once or twice a week at 

his . who thereby grew ſo much into the 
Prince's eſteem and confidence, as gave him ſo 
great a part in that conſiderable affair of his mar- 
riage with Lady Mary, ſo well known in the 


world, and ſo particularly related in his memoirs: 


one advantage he made of it from an accident, 
that then happened, may be worth mentioning, 
becauſe he reckoned it himſelf amongſt the good 
fortunes of his life. There was five Engliſb men 
taken and brought to the Hague, whilſt he was 
there, and in the Prince's abſence, who were im- 
mediately tried, and condemned by a council of 
* er deſerting their colours: 1 — of his 


FA 5 ſervauts 
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Av w LIFE of 


ſervants had the cutiolity: to viſit their: ld 
- + countrymen, and came home with a deplorable 


ſtory, that, by what they had heard, it ſeemed 
to be a miſtake; and that they were all like to 
die innocent; but, however, that twas without 
remedy, that their graves were digging, _ 


they were to be ſhot next morning. Sir WII 


LIAM TEMPLE left nothing unattempted to * 
vent their ſudden execution, and ſent to the of- 
ficers to threaten thein, that he would complain 
firſt to the Prince, and then to nnn who, 
he was ſure, would demand v ion, if ſo ma- 


ny of his ſubjects ſuffered un July: but nothing 


75 


would move them, till he W it his laſt re- 
_queſt to reprieve them one day, in which the 
Prince happened to come within reach * re- 
turning an anſwer to a meſſage he ſent; n 
which they were releaſed. The firſt dige y 
did was to go and ſee their graves, and the next to 
come and thank Sir WILLIAM T EMPLE- _ 
their knees. 

In July 1676, ſeen St: his aachy to Ni. 
mneguen, where he paſſed that year without mak- 

ing any progreſs in the treaty, that from ſeveral 
accidents was then at 2 ſtand; and, the year 
after, his ſon was ſent over with. letters from my 
Lord Treaſurer to order him to return and ſuc- 
ceed Mr. Coventry in his place of Secretary of 
State, vrhich he made ſome difficulties of refi 
ing, unleſs he had leave to — 4 
which the King refuſed, and fell into an ill hu- 
mour upon it. Sir WIILIAM TEMPLE, Who 
"Was" mop; 1 20 of the change, deſired . 
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Sir WILLLIAM TEMPLE. xy 


to let it alone till all parties were agreed, and the 


treaty, he was then engaged in, concluded, to 


which he did not return that year. About this 

time, the Prince of Orange, having the King's - 
leave to come over, ſoon after married Lady Ma- 
ry; and from this happened another occafion of 
unkindneſs, between Lord Arlington, and him. 
My Lord Treaſurer, who was related to Sir 
WILLIAM TeMPLE's Lady, and he being only 
in the ſecret of all that affair, upon which Lord 
Arlington ſaid a very good thing, though not in 
very good humour, that ſome things were ſo ill 
in themſelves, that the ' manner of doing them 
could not-mend them, and others ſo good, that 


the manner, they were done in, could not ſpoil 


them ; and that the Prince of Orange's match 
was of the laſt fort. Lord Arhngton's coldneſs 
to Sir WiLL1am TEMPLE began from his early 
acquaintance with the Lord Treaſurer (they hav- 
ing travelled young together) and hys relation to 
him by marriage; and he being now chief Mi- 
niſter in Lord Arlington room, and they two 
living in the laſt degree of ill intelligence with 
one another, it was impoſſible to keep the favour 
of both theſe great men, which was the true 
reaſon of Lord Arlington's falling out with him, 
with whom, from circumſtances better forgot 
than repeated, he could not afterwards live well. 
After the Prince and Princeſs were gone into 
Holland, the inclination at Court always leaning 
towards France, the King would have engaged 
Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE in ſome negotiations with 
that crown, ſo contrary to thoſe he had been be- 
1 | | fore 
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. fore 8 in, and which he was ſo ill Gatifo 
fied with, that he offered to. give up his preten- 


tions to the Secretary's place, which he deſired 


my Lord Treaſurer to acquaint his Majeſty with, 


and ſo went. to Shene with the hopes of being 


taken at his word, growing very weary, as Mon- 
fieur De Mit uſed to expreſs it, of the perpetual 


7 fluctuation he had obſerved in all our counſels 


ſince Queen Elizabeth's reign. But, upon diſ- 
covery of the French deſigns not to evacuate the 
Spaniſh towns agreed on by the treaty to be de- 
| livered up, the King commanded him to go upon 
a third embaſly to the States, with whom he con- 
cluded a treaty, by which. England was engaged, 
upon the refuſal of the French to evacuate the 
towns in forty days, to declare immediate war 
with France: but, before half that time was 
run out, one De Cros was ſent from our Court in- 
to Holland, upon an errand, that damped all the 
: humour that treaty had given them there, 
and the life it had put into all their affairs; and 
ſuch ſudden and ſurpriſing changes in our own, 
which Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE had ſeen too of- 
ten to be aſtoniſhed at, gave him a diſtaſte to all 
public employments. 


Is 1679, he went back to Nimegher, where 


= the French delayed ſigning the treaty to the laſt 


hour; which after he had concluded, he return- 
ed to the Hague, from whence he was ſoon ſent 
for to enter upon the Secretary's place, which 
Mr. Coventry was at laſt reſolved to part with, 
and my Lord Sunderland, who was newly come 
into the * him with ſo much ear- 
| | neſtneſs 
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neſtneſs to accept of. He very unwillin gly obey- 


ed his Majeſty's commands to come over, having 


long had at heart a viſit he had promiſed to make 
the Great Duke, as ſoon. as his embaſſy was end- 


ed ; having begun a particular acquaintance with 


him in England, and kept up a correſpondence 


ever ſince. Beſides, having ſo ilh ſucceeded in 
the,defigns (which no man ever more ſteadily 


| purſued 1 in the courſe of his engployments) of do- 


ing his country the beſt ſervice, and advancing 
its honour and greatneſs to the height he thought 
it capable of og raiſed to, he reſolved to aſk. 


leave of the King to retire; and indeed no body 


could have engaged in public affairs with a worſe 
proſpect than there was at this time, or in a more 
unpleaſant ſcene ; the Popiſb plot being newly 

— out, Which the King believed nothing of, 
the people frighted, and the Parliament violent 
in the proſecution of it. In this melancholy po- 
ſture of * Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE came to 
Court, as all his. friends hoped, with the deſign 
of entering upon the Secretary's place, which he 
made a difficulty of, becauſe he was not in the 
houſe. of Commons, and thought the public bu- 

ſineſs would ſuffer thereby in ſo critical a time; 
in which the conteſts run ſo high between the 
two parties, that the King thought fit to ſend 
the Duke into Flantlers, and the Parliament to 


put my Lord Treaſurer into the Tower. After 7 ; 


this his. Majeſty. again preſſed Sir W1LLIaM 
TEMPLE to be Secretary of State, uſing this ar- 
gument, That he had now no body to. conſult _ 
vr an 5 time that he wanted the beſt advice. 
id 6 "0: That 
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That which Sir WILLIAM TzMPLE gave In 


was, to truſt his affairs no mote in any one hand, 


but chooſe ſo many men as he pleaſed for his Pri- 


vy Council, whom he ſhould wholly truſt and ad- 


viſe with; which in few days the King eonſent- 


eld to, and the choice of the perſons was wholly 


coneerted between his Majeſty and Sir WILLIAM 


 TeMPLE, who had leave next day to acquaint 


the Lord Chancellor, Lord Sumderland and Lord 
Efex with it ; who all approved of the reſoluti- 
4 but thought it the y int that ever 

was gained by any Miniſter; three days af- 
ter the 39 2 Su was diflotved, this new one 


Was eſtabliſhed, of which! Sir Winuran TRR 


Was one. 


In 1680, e councils bark again to — 
upon the King's having Fr very ill the 
end of the/ſummer ; and the Duke's returning 


privately to Court, and his treatment from ſome 


of wels perſons, whom, from the King's diflike, 
if not averſion to, he found ſo difficult to bri 


into his faveur and buſineſs, gave him a freſſ 


diſtatè to Court and couneils, Whither he ſeldom 


went; the partieulars of Which are publiſhed in 


- the ; Third Part of the Memoirs, that were only 
Written (as be expreſſed it in the original, now 


Liam TEMPLE again, ane 


in the hands of one of his family) for the pri- 


Late ſatisfaction of his friends. 


Soon after this, the King ſent for Sir War. 
going his 


Ambaſſador into Spain, and — credit to an alli- 
- . ance pretended to be made with that erown a- 

| . * 80 of the — upon which 
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the French Ambaſſadors, much diflatisfied, ſaid, 
it was enough to give vigour to the Spany/b mo- 

narchy. When this equipage was almoſt ready, 
and part of the money for it paid, the King 


changed his mind, and told him, e ie have 


him deer his journey till the end of the ſeſſions 
of Parliament, of which he was choſen a mer 
ber for the Univerſity of Cambridge, and in whi 
the factions run ſo high, that he ſaw it impoſſible 
to bring them to any temper. The Duke was 
ſent into Scotland: that would not ſatisfy them, 
nor any thing but a bill of excluſion, rs 
which he always declared himſelf, being a legal 
man, and laid, his endeayours ſhould ever be to 


— the Royal Family, but that he would never 


enter into any councils to divide them. This fa- 


mous bill after long conteſts was thrown out, and 
2 Tarliament diſſolyed; and twas upon his 


's taking this reſolution without "the ad- 
_ of his Privy Council, contrary to what he 


had promiſed, - that Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE ſpoke” 


© beldly there, and was ſo ill uſed for ae 


that — by ſome of thoſe friends, who. had 


2 moſt- earneſt in promoting the laſt change. 
Upon this he grew quite tired with public buſineſs, . 


refuſed the offer he had of ſerving again for the 
univerſity in the next Parliament, that was ſoon 


after called and met at Oxford, and was uneaſy 
with the name of a Privy Counſellor, which he 


ſoon got rid of; od as Duke being returned, 


and all the councils changed, Lord Sunderland's, 


Eſſen s, and Sir WILLIAM [FEMPLE'S names 
Were munten order all ſtruck out of the 


ö Council. 


Sir Wa Tzurrr. xix | 
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Council-book together upon which he took 


occaſion to ſend the King word, that he would 


live the reſt of his life as good a ſubject as any 


in his kingdoms, but never more meddle with 
public affairs: the King aſſured him that he was 


not at all angry; and, though he lived from that 


time at Shene till 168 5, without ever ſeeing the 
town or Court, and had the 3 of return- 
ing no viſits that were made from thence by per- 


ſons of the beſt quality and fortune, who during 


thoſe five years frequented his houſe and table, 
vyet he never failed of waiting on his Majeſty, when- 


ever he came into the neighbourhood, and no 


body was better received by his own maſter whilſt 
He lived, and by King James afterwards, "who 


often .turned the whole converſation to him, as 


ſoon as he entered the room at Richmond. 
Azour this time his only ſon Mr. TEMPLE 
(and the only child he had now left, having a 
few years before loft his favourite daughter D1- 


-ANA of the ſmall-pox at fourteen yeats of age) 


was married in France to Mademoiſelle Ram- 
Bouillet, a rich heireſs, and only daughter of Mon- 
ſieur Dupleſſis a French Proteſtant of a very good 


family, a young Lady very eminent then for her 
rare accompliſhments of body and mind, and 
more ſo ſince for her great piety and charity, with 


whom he lived near four years very :happily, 
and at his death (that was a cruel blow to his fa- 
ther, in depriving him of ſuch an only heir of 
his parts and virtues, as well as his fortune) he 


left only two daughters, that are now living, the 
eldeſt of which is married to Mr. Jonx TEMPLE; 


L. 


younger 
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younger ſon to Sir Joun TEMPLE,” who was 
Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE's ſecond” brother, and 
eſteemed one of the beſt lawyers in Ireland, and 
had been Sollicitor and Attorney General there 
many years; to whom Archbiſhop Sheldon made 
a ſingular compliment, that he had the curſe o 


the goſpel, becauſe all men ſpoke well of him: 


Mr. TeMeLE's youngeſt daughter is married to 
800 Nicholas Bacon of Sbrubland in the county of 
Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE continued a year at 
Sbene, and, having purchaſed a ſmall ſeat called 
Moor Park, near Farnham in Surrey, which he 
took a great fancy to for its ſolitude and retire- 

ment, and the healthy and pleaſant ſituation, 
and being much afflicted with the gout, and 
broken with age and infirmities, hè reſolved to 
paſs. the remainder of his life there, and in No- 
vember, 1686, in his way thither, waited on King 
James, then at Windſor, and begged his favour 
and protection to one that would always live a 
good ſubject, but, whatever happened, hever 
enter again upon any public employment, and 
deſired his Majeſty never to give credit to what- 
ever he might hear to the contrary; the King, 


who uſed to ſay,” Sir WILLIAM IEMLE's cha- 


racter was; always to be believed, promiſed him 
what he defired, made him ſome reproaches for 
not coming into his ſervice, which he ſaid was 


his own fault, and kept his word as faithfully to 


Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE, as he did to his Majeſty 
during the ſurpriſing turn of affairs, that ſoon af+ 
ter followed by the Prince of Orange's coming o- 


| 


ver, which, whatever people may ſuſpect, was 
10 great a ſecret to him, that there is nothing 
quainted with it, but one of the laſt men in Eng- 


und that believed it. | 


= . 


+» AT the time of this happy revolution in 1688, 
Mar Park growing unſafe by lying in the way 
of both armies, he went back to the houſe he 
nad given up to his ſon at Shene, who had been 
very uneaſy at being denied the leave he had ſo 
— impatiently begged of his father, to go and meet 
che Prince of Orange at his landing, which, in 
telling his principles of never engaging in any 
ching that ſeemed to divide the Royal Family, I 
have already given the beſt and trueſt reaſon of. 
Aſter King James's abdication, - and the Prince's 
arrival at Windſor, Sir WILLIAM 'TEMPLE, went 
to wait upon his Highneſs, and carried his ſon ; 


te Prince preſſed him ta enter into his ſervice, 


- 


and to be Seeretary- of State; ſaid, twas in 
kindneſs to him, that he had not been acquaint- 
ed with his deſign, came to him two or three 
times at Shene, and ſeveral of his friends made 


5 him very uneaſy, in lay ing to his heart how much 


. the Prince (who was his friend) his country and 
his religion, muſt ſuffer by his obſtinate refuſal 
to engage in heir: defence, that muſt give the 
world an ill opinion of this great undertaking, and 
make them miſtruſt ſome ill deſign at the bottom, 
Which a man of his truth and honour did not care 
ts be concerned in: and, though he continued un- 
| _ haken in his reſolutions, and very firm in keep- 
ing che promiſe he had made King Fomes, that 
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was mentioned before, yet he was very ſenfibls 


Wi 


of the trouble and uneafineſs the Prince and all 


his friends exp preſſed at it, and was the glader to 


return to his 8 at Moor Park, about the 


end of the year 1689; to be our of the daf ef 


any more ſollicitations of that kind. 
Font that time he turned himſelf wholly'to 


tho eures and amnſerments of a country life, fav 5 


little company in a place ſo deſolate, had the ho- 


nour of being often conſulted by King Wilkam 
in ſome of his ſecret and important affairs, and 


of a viſit from him in his way from Wincheſter, 
and uſed to wait upon his Majeſty at Richmond and 
Windſor, where he was always very graciouſly re- 


ceived with that eafineſs and familiarity, and 


particular confidence,” that had began i in Tn | 


ſo many years before. 


In 1694, he had the as to Ws his 


Lady, who was a very extraordinary woman, as 
well as a good wife, of whom nothing more 
need be ſaid to het advantage, than that ſhe was 
not only much eſteemed by her own friends and 
acquaintance, + ſome of whom were perſons of 
the greateſt figure, but valued and diſtinguiſhed 


by ſuch good judges of true merit as King Wik 
ham and Queen Mary, with whom ſhe had the 


— to keep. a conſtant correſpondence, be- 


juſtly admired for her fine ſtile and turn of 


we 1 in writing letters, and whom ſhe outlived a- 


bout a month; the deep afflition for her Ma- 


jelty's moſt deplorable death having haſtened her 


own. Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE was then 


wag e which age he: N what he had fo 
often 
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| | oem PAR to be his opinion, ithat: an \ old. . 
ought then to conclude himſelf no longer of uſe 
in the world but to himſelf and his ele He 
| lived: four years after extremely afflicted with 
the gout, Which at laſt wore out his life; and, 

with the help of age and a natural decay of 

Boe ſtrength and x yon ended it in January, 1698, 
in his ſeventieth year. He was buried privately 
in Ngiminſter-Abbey, according to his Ae 
in his will, that were in theſe words. 
do order my body to be interred in the 
ee welt iſle of Weſtminſter- Abbey ey, near thoſe. two 
« dear pledges my wife and my daughter DiANa, 
cc < that lie there already, and that, after mine and 
« my ſiſter GirFARD's deceaſe, a large ſtone of 
« e black. marble may be ſet 4p vpn. the wall 


<c with this inſcription : 2 
Alen e en e ſulſque rien 3 
5 c DIANXK TEMPLE: Alectilimæ flie, - WH 
St Oe or Wire" pate conjuntiſſime* confugh, 
22% 0 n Gir rA RB optime 4 710 
ba 4 Hoc qualecunque monumentum pes 
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order. ſet up after the Lady GI1FFARD's "doin in 


1722, who reſembled him in his genius, as well 
as in his perſon, and left behind her the character 
of one of * beſt and moſt Wa ee 
* . , cle ee Jon 8 
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Parti ierkifnly aides Hh to write any AN 
[ character, and that of a friend is ſtill more diffi- 
cult: if one tells truth, it is thought partiality z 
and if one does not, it is a real piece of injuſtice. I 

mw try by faying little) to SY both imputations. 


Sir WiII IIA Terri 8 perſon is beſt known b 
his pictures and prints: he was rather tall than low f 
his ſhape, when young, very exact; his hair a dark 
brown, and curled naturally, and, whilſt that was ©» 


ſteemed a beauty, no body had it in greater perfection; * 


his eyes gray, but lively; and his Body lean, but ex- 


treme active, ſo that none acquitted chemſelves better | 


at all ſorts ve exefciſe. 15 
Hz had an nne ſpirit ang life i in 1 
mour, with ſo agreeable turns of wit and fancy in his 


converſation, that no body was welcomer in all ſorts of 


company, and ſome have obſerved, that he never had 
a mind to make any body kind to him Nene ne 


paſſing his deſign. 


Hy wis'an- exact obſerver of truth: "hiking none 
that had failed once ought ever to be truſted again 
of nice points of honour; of great humanity and good 
nature, taking pleaſure in making others eaſy and hap- 


py 3' his paſſions naturally warm and quick, but tem- 
| — by reaſon and thought; his humour gay, but 


from cruel ts of ſpleen and melancholy, 


being aden to great damps from ſudden changes of 
weat 


r, but chiefly from the croſſes and ſurpriſing 
turns in his buſineſs, and diſappointments he met with ſo 


| rom in his endeavours to contribute to the honour and 
. . ſervice 


\ 


i A ſhort CHARACTER of him. 


ſervice of his country, which he thou 7 himſelf two or 
three times ſo bear compaſfng, that 

Vith patience of what had hindered it, or of thoſe that 

he thought had been the eee 1 hs ties Zagat 


ments. In , un 5 ier OED MATE 


cdulc not think 


. Hs _ 3 1 in his greateſt e 
Fob. a great lover of liberty, and therefore hated the 
rvitude of courts, ſaid he could never ſerye for wages, 


nor be buſy (as one is ſo often there) to no purpoſe; 


Lene 


and never as willing to enter en 12 


but chat of Aha Miniſter. 796 Cater Bier 1d 


5-4 had 0 A paſſionate, Ss was a kind huſband, 


> and ; indulgent father, a good maſter, and the 


beſt friend in the world; and, knowing himſelf to be 
ſo, was impatient of the leaſt Leere ot jealouſy from 
thoſe he loved. He was ever kind to the memorꝝ of 
thoſe he had once liked and eſteemed wounded to the 
heart by grief, upon the many loſſes of his children 


and friends, till recovered by reaſon and philoſophy, 
and that perfect teſignation to Almighty God, which 


he thought {@ abſolute a part of our duty, upon thoſe 
ſad occaſions, „ ae name de en "on 


50 His will be done. | .ngitb ein 


„Hr 1 8 ſoa. to be un- 


ealy at the firſt ſight of ſome, he diſliked, and, impatient 
5 % their, converſation 3,-apt to be warm 4 and 


expoſtularions, which made him hate the one, and a- 
void the other, Which, he uſed to ſay, might ſometimes 


do vell, between Joyers, hut never between friends: 
he tut ned his converſation, to what was more eaſy and 
pleaſant, eſpecisſly at table, where, he ſaid; ill humour 


ought nevrn to come, and his agreeable talk at- it, if it 


had been ſet down, would: have been very entertaining 
; 1 the nag as 460 to N chat had heard it. 


He 
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Alben CHARACTER of lin. N xxvii 


He had a very familiar way of converking wich all farts 
of people, from the greateſt princes to the meaneſt 
ſervants, and even children, whoſe imperfect language 

and natural and innocent talk he was fond of, and - 
made entertainment out af every thing that could af- 
ford it: n Wer _ liked ber ere the next n 

e | | 


Hz lived healchful *ill farty# two; 4 began. ache 
! with rheums upon bis teeth and eyes, which 
he attributed to the air af Holland, and which ended, 
when he was forty ſeven, in the gout, upon which he 
very melancholy, being then Amhaſſador at the 
Hague ; z he ſaid, a man was never good for any thing 


after it; and though he continued in buſineſs near three 


years longer, twas always with deſign of winding im- 
ſelf out as ſaſt as he could; and making good his o⁹e 

rules, that no body ſhould make love after forty, nor 
be in buſineſs brats fifty: and though from this time he 
had frequent returns of ill health, he never cated to 

conſult phyſicians; ſaying, he hoped to die without 
them; and truſted wholly to the care and advice af 
his friends, which he often expreſs d himiſelf ſo happy 


Ma nee ke hin — which, TOTES EY 


could nor en him <a, he delpiled the, 
BR BY 5 x 
HH was Jos to e ee yok 400 did not 
much increaſe it during his employments, which, he 
tells his ſon, in his letter to him before the ſecond part 
of his memoirs, it is fit, ſhould contribute ſomething to 
his entertainment, ſince they bad done. ſo little to his for- 
tunes, upon which he could make him no- excuſe, fince it was 
ſo often in his power, that it was never in his thoughts, 
which were ever turned upon how much leſs he wanted, 
rather than how much more. And, in a fine ſtrain of 
rar 7 he concludes, 1f your's have the ſame turn, 
me * oo rich; * 1 the contrary, you will be ever 


\ 


poor. 


8 . : g ; | 
i A fort CHARACTER of hin. 


Door. King Charles II. | gave him the reverſion of the 
Maſter of the rolls place in Ireland, after his father, who 


His religion was that of the church of England, 
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kept it during his life, and the preſents made him, in 
his ſeveral embaſſies, were chiefly laid out in building 
and planting, and in purchaſing old ſtatues and pi- 
ctures, that ſtill remain in his family, which were his 
only expence or extravagance, but not too great for 
his income. Thoſe that knew him little, thought him 
rich; to whom he uſed to anſwer pleaſantly, that he 
wanted nothing but an eſtate; and yet no body was 


more generous to his friends, or more charitable to 


„in giving often to true objects of chari- 
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2 ty a — pounds at à time, and ſometimes three | 
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in 
which he was born and bred; and how looſe ſoever 
Biſhop Burnet, in his hiſtory of his own times, repre- 
ſents his principles (from that common; place of hear- 


Nay that runs through the whole, for he was not ac- 
quainted with Sir WILLIAM), yet there is no ground for 
ſuch uncharitable reflexions given in his writings, in 


which his excellent letter to the Counteſs of Eſſex is a 
convincing proof both of his piety and eloquence; and 
to that picture, drawn by himſelf in his works, refer 


thoſe that care either to know or to imitate him. 
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5 y Sic WILLIAM TEMPLE of Shine; 

In che County of Surrey, Baronet, Ambaſſador 

D at the Hague, and at e in the 
you 1668. | 
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He lat nth Bf he bit | 
Provinces, after à prodigzous . growth. i * 

ricbes, 4 a. a — 
ee arrived at len 


eib 10 ſuch @ height, 
2 

(by tte firength ef their natives, their fortified- 

towns and ſtanding gaforces," with a conſtant revenuey'". 

proportioned to Ty fupport of: all 'this greatneſs) as' 
e the fear of others, Land | 

„ eee ours: | 
have, this Summer. paſt, beheld. the one 

hav, in the ig great appearing” ſafety; order. 

b and vigour, almoſt ruin d and broken to pie 

ces, in ſome few days; and by very few — and reg 


duced in a manner to its firſt 
and are 3 expoſed. oppreſſed, and very 


irvaſion, almoft as e unrefified, ar the inun- 
dations to which the others are ſulſeck. And the re. 
. 5 "their tate . 5 75 225 by 355 on! 
oncert F its enemies, l any /tren na- F. 

9 — ph 25 
+ LVOW, a greatnejs,: 

Fear wn becauſe ſuch a gr perl 
and ivd, eben | 
ſeen them; Tab thought it els be worth meer man's: 
lime, to-g nc rig , tro chm ve gh 

this commontoealth, the cauſes of their greatneſs, an 

tbe wy An their N NE were all made . 
* notion 
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xxxiv PRE FACE. 


| only ty cuftni, 


portant to his Majeſty, or his council; yet it will not 
have rendered) them bes. agreeable eee tg eye, 
wobo, like men that ive near — ſea, will run out 


| 
| 

| 
. 
| 

| 
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| take-up, ſogoreralh, the 'yer.and diſcourſes ꝙf their 


 fmce'it is full as neceſſary as the others to underftand 


for” above twenty. years, in the world, without: the 


motions, erhaps, little talen notice of by common 
es, 4 pet pins moſt undiſcernible to any man, that was 


not placed to the beſt advantage, and ſomething con- 


cerned, as well as e. ee fo obſerve — * 
De uſual dut ments abroad, impoſed not 
25 2 of: State, made it fit for 
me. to prepare ſome —— account of this countr and 
government, after two 0 years embaſy, in tbe midſt of 
great cunjunctures and negotiatiom among them. 
And fuch a revolution as has fince happened there, 
though it may have made theſe. diſcourſes a little im- 


the: cliffs to aze at it in a florm, - gb t 
e. e by 


"Bike, ata three: ate of, hs from 


neightours;” and the maps of their country grow ſo 
much in requeſt: ; I:thought a map of their State and 
government ould. not be. unwelcome to the." world, 


the late revolutions and changes among tbem. And 
a nb mant for can be: wi ain Fill by is dead; 
ho the account of this State could-not be woll given zil 
its fall, which may be'juſtly dated from the events of 
laft ſummer ¶ vbute ue fortunes may further "attend 
them), fince therein wwe have ſeen the" ſudden and 
and violent diſſolution of that more popular 'yvvern- 
ment, hich bud continued, and made ſo 'much niſe, 


OT n of the. 8 of: the Princes of 
| "us! 


> i>. Tl ds Tm nl nes, thee an. 


r rene 


—— as, ſubject of our talk, and-which, ave baue 


4 


of their State. 


PREFACE, 
Orange, a Part fo eftential i in the firſt. conſlitutions 7 


Nor can 1 wholly loſe 


XN 


pains in 


e my. 

this adventure, when I ſhall gain the eaſe of anſwer- - 

ing this way, at once, thoſe many . queſtions. I have 
lately been uſed to upon this occaſion : which made me 


| firſt obſerve, and wonder, how ignorant due were, ge- 


2 in the affairs and conſtitutions of a country, 
in Our eye, the common road .of our travels, 


been, of late, not only curious, but concerned, to know. 


Tam very ſenfible, how ill a trade it is to write, 
embers much is ted and little can be, gained; 


fince whoever does it ill, is ſure of contempt and the 
juſtligſt that can be, when no man 


him to dif 


cover his own follies, or to trouble the world., be 
writes well, be raiſes the 


envy. of thoſe Iwits that are 


poſſeſſed of the vogue, ſh hon are jealous of their * : 


ment there, as i, it were in love, or inflate; and and. 


have found, that the neareſt way to their own repu- 
tation lies, right or. wrong, by the deri You of other 


nen. But, bomever, I am not in pai 
the ee of praiſe, that makes the — — fie of 
proach and I write without other deſign than jd 6h 


tertaining very idle men, and, among them; ell. 


Jer it is 


For I muſt confeſs, that. being wholly- uſeleſs. to- the 


public, and unde quainted with the cares of i 
Ang riches, which buſy the world; being grown cod 
to the pleaſures hounger or hvelier nen; and ha- 


mcrea- 


Sax. ended the entertainments of building and plan- 


ing, 


commum conver ſation, and trouble i 42 
from the care f my eyes, fince an ill 
4 toner * in wy 


which uſe to ſucceed them; 


- 


N little, taſte in 

Wool reading : 
s contracted by 
ments abroad: _. 


n PREFACE, 


there can hardy be found an Ger s nan chow I, nor, 
conſequently, one more ex N for giving way to 
Juch amt ſements as this : * aving nothing to do, but 
to enjoy the eaſe of a private hfe and fortune, which, 
'as I know no len Jo, neu no man 
can reproach. 

Ian not ignorant, that the vein of reading never 
ran lower than in this age; and ſellom goes farther 
than the defign of ra: ring a flock to furniſh Jome call 
ung or converſation. © The defire of knowledge being 
either laughed out of doors, by the wit that ee the 
age, or beaten out by intere) that ſo much poſſeſſes it ; 
aud the amiſement of books, giving way to the liber- 
Ties or refinements of pleaſure that were formerly leſs 
Fnown, e than nom. Yet ſome tber will 
always Let in the world, he fin mary a the 
Idle e than to forget themſelves; and whether 
that be brought about by ＋ or play, by love or 
Þufineſs,” or vw you 1 as ile as —_ 7 is all 

# caſe, * 

9 E 2 fing fallout; of e 
er that: — Te, or great Miniſter, may not 
be ill pleaſed in theſe kind of memorials upon ch 4 

172 to trace the fleps of trade and riches, of or- 
der and power in à State, and thoſe likewiſe ue 
or violent councils, F corrupt or ill condult, of fa: 
' #ion or obflinacy which decay and diſſolve the Arme 
"governments ; | "That fo, by refletions upon foreign e- 
ents, they; 
gainſt thoſe at home, and raiſe their own honour and 
happineſs, by equal degrees with we e and 
* eh 2 ws dr ri my owe bi * 
Fox, 


«I 


F4 
= Sor Ker uw ww 


y provide the better and the earlier a- 


rn wm” ww,” 


= S , eat ana a 


| greater, 1 acl can be, | For all the Peafur es. 


P KEFPAC E. kx 


r under favour of thoſe who yy paſs for 
wits in our age, by ſaying things which, Dali tells 
us, the fool ſaid in bis; and ſet up; with bringing 
thoſe wares to market, which, God knows, have been 
akways in the world, though kept up in corners, be- 
cauſe they ufed to mark 22 OWNEr'S, in former ages, 
with the names of buffoons, profane vr impudent 
men, 0b deride all form and order, as well as piety 
and truth; and, under the notion of fopperies, eu- 
deavour to diſſolve the very bonds of all civil 4 


though,” by the favour and protection thereof, t 
themſelves enjoy. ſo much greater proportions of wealth 
and of plecfures, than would fall to their ſhare, if 
all Tay in common, as they ſeem to defign . for then 
fuch poſſeſſions would belong * roghe 70 fe ane | 


„ among ). | 
Under | favour of ſuch men, T five it will be 
d, at one time or other, 25 all who ſhall” try, 
that bi human nature continues what it is, the 
fame orders in State, the ſame diſcipline in armies, 
the ſame virtues and diſpoſitions of Princes and Ma... 
- giftrates, derived, ly intereſt or imitation, into the 
cuſtoms and humours of the people, will ever have 
the Jame eff: eds u oe kn the | es and greatneſs of all 
8 the honour. and authority of 
thoſe that rule, -as well as the e ond je fa fey 4 


thoſe that obey.” 


Noyr are ve to think Princes thenſelves lefers, or 
ß entertained;' when we ſee them employ their time 
and their thoughts i in ſo uſeful ſpeculations, and to 7 
glorious endi: but that rather thereby they attain 
their true prerogative of being bappier, at well ' as 


yy”; 


* 


\ 


xxxrvili | p R E 7 A 0 8 
of ſenſe that any.man'can enjoy, are within the. 1 
| of private fortune and ordinary cuntrivance; 
| hx fainter wich age; and duller with uſe ; muſ 


revived with inter miſſiont, and auait upon the re- 
turns appetite, ꝛubiab are no more at call. of. the 


nicb than the poor. The flaſhes of wit and good bu- 


+ maar that riſe. from the vapours of wine, are little 
different from thoſe. that proceed frum the beats of 

bleed in the firſt. approaches f fevers or frenzies, 
and are to be Loy. but as. (indeed) : they are, the 
effects F diſtemper. But the 9 e imagina- 
tion, as they beighten and. refine the very pleaſures of 
Jenſe, ſo they are f larger extent, an 


ud langer dura- 

tion; and if the moſt ſenſual man will confeſs there is 
2 Pleaſure i in Plegſing. be muſt hhewiſe. allow there is 
good to a man's ſelf, in doing good 0 others: and 
2 further. this .extends,. the higher. it riſes, and; the 
. it las. Belles, there. is. beauty in wrder, 

iq are charms in well-deſerved praiſe: 4 
= are ibe greater, i how. much greater the ſub. 
Jet; at ile firſt appearing in 4 well-framed and 
well governed State, and the other arthing from, noble 
dad generous actions. Nor can any veins of goad bu 
mau 5 greater than thoſe that fevell by the ſucceſs of 
| "viſe counſels, and by the, fortunate. events / public 
affairs ; fince a. man that. takes; pleaſure in doing 
good to ten thouſand, muſt needs have. more, than be 

| the takes none but in doing goa to himfelf, -.. 

| But theſe. thoughts. had. me too far, and to Ark 
purpoſe ; therefore 1 | ſpall leave them. for thoſe I bad 
in my bead, e che e os the e 
Provinces. IIS 
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PREFACE, - xmax 


And whereas the greatneſs of their firength and 
revenues grew out of the vaſtneſs of their trade, in- 
to which their religion, their manners and diſpofs- 
tions, their fituation and the form of their govern- 
ment, were the chief ingredients : and this laft had 
been raiſed, partly upon an old foundation, and partly 
with materials brought together by many and various 
accidents :- it will be neceſſary, for the ſurvey of this 
great frame, to give ſome account of the riſe and 
progreſs of tbeiy State, by pointing out the moſt re- 
markable 4 of the firſt, and periods of the o- 
ther ; to diſcover the nature and conſtitutions of their 
government in its ſeveral parts, and the motions 0 
it, from the firſt and ſmalleſt wheels; to obſerve 
what is peculiar to them in their fituation or diſbofi- 
tions, and what in their religion; to take a, ſurvey 
of their trade, and the cauſes of it; of the. forces 
and revenues which compoſed their greatneſs, and the 
circumſtances and conjunttures which conſpired to 
their fall. And theſe are the heads that ſhall make 
the order and arguments in the ſeveral parts of theſe 
Obſervations. 5 5 e 
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OBSERVATIONS 


UPON ＋ HE. 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


e 

NETHERLANDS. 
Honk vxx will take a view of the riſe of this com- 
monwealth, muſt trace it up as high as the firſt 
commotions in the Seventeen Provinces, under 
the Ducheſs of Parma's government; and the true 
cauſes of that more avowed and general revolt in the 
Duke of Alva's time: and, to find out the natural 
ſprings of thoſe revolutions, muſt. reflect upon that 
ſort of government under which the inhabitants of thoſe 
provinces lived for ſo many ages paſt, in the ſubjection 
of their ſeveral Dukes gr Counts, till, by marriages, 
ſucceſſions, or conqueſt, hy came to be united in the 
houſe of Burgundy, under Philip ſirnamed The Good: 
and afterwards in that of Auſtria, under Philip father 
of Charles, in the perſon of that great Emperor incor- 
porated with thoſe vaſt dominions of Rune and * 
Taly and the Indies. 

Nor will it be from the purpoſe, upon this ſearch, to 
run a little higher into the antiquities of theſe countries; 
for though moſt men are contented only to ſee a river 
as it runs by them, and talk of che changes in it, as they 
happen; when it is troubled, or when clear; when it 
drowns the country in a flood, or forſakes it in a drought: 
yet he, that would know the nature of the water, and 
the cauſes of thoſe. accidents. (ſo as to gueſs at their 
continuance or return) muſt find. out its ſource, and 
obſerye with what enen it files. what length it runs, 
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and how many ſmall ſtreams fall in, and feed it to ſuch 
a height, as make it either delightful or terrible to the 
eye, and uſeful or dangerous to the country about it. 

The numbers and fury of the northern nations, 
under many different names, having by ſeveral inun- 
dations broken down the whole frame of the Roman 
empire, (extended in their provinces as far as the Rhine) 
either gave a birth, or made way for the ſeveral King- 
doms and principalities, that have ſince continued in 
the parts of Europe on this fide that river, which madę 
the ancient limits of the Gallick and German 7 
The tract of land, which we uſually call the Lo- 
tries, was ſo waſted by the invaſions. or marches "this 
raging people (who paſſed by them to greater conqueſts) 
that the inhabitants grew thin; and, being ſecure of 
nothing they pòſſeſſed, fell to ſeek the ſupport of their 
les, rather by hunting, or by violence, than by la- 
' bour and induſtry; and thereby the grounds came to 
be uncultivated, and in the courſe of years turned 
either to foreſt, or marſhes ; which are the two natu- 
ral ſoils of all deſolated lands in the more temperate 
regions. For by ſoaking of frequent ſhowers, and the 
courſe of watersfrom the higher into the lower grounds, 
when there is no ifſue that helps them to break out in- 
to a channel, the flat land grows to be a mixture of 
earth and water, and neither of common uſe nor paſ- 
ſage to men or beaſts, which is called a marſn. The 
higher, and ſo the drier parts, moiſtened by the rain, and 
war med by the ſun, ſhoot forth ſome ſorts of plants, 


as naturally as bodies do ſome ſort of hair, which being 


preſerved by the deſolateneſs of a place untrodden, as 
well as untilled, grow to ſuch trees or ſhrubs as are 
natural to the ſoil and thoſe in time, producing both 
food and ſnhelter for ſeveral kinds of Dea make the 
fort of country we call a Foreſt. 

And ſuch was Flanders for many years before! Char 
HF time, when the power of the Francs, having 
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raiſed and eſtabliſhed a great kingdom of their own, 
pan the intire conqueſt of Gaul, began to reduce the 
[orders of that country to the form of a civil, or (at 
leaſt) military government; to make diviſions and diſ- 
tributions of lands and juriſdictions, by the bounty of 
the Prince, or the ſervices of his chief followers and 
eommanders: to one of whom a. great extent of this 
land was given, with the title of Foreſter of Flanders. 
This office continued for ſeveral deſcents, and began 
to civilize the country, by repreſſing the violence of 
robbers and ſpoilers, who infeſted the woody and faſt 
places, and by encouraging the-milder people to fall 
into civil ſocieties, to truſt to their induſtry for ſubſiſt- 
ence, to laws ior protection, and to their arms united 
under the care and conduct of their governors, for 
„ ce noon age node nn 4 Lay 
In the time of Charlemargn, as ſome write, or, as 
others, in that of Charles the Bald, Flanders was erect- 
ed into a county, which changed the title of Foreſter 
for that of Count, without interrupting the ſucceſſion. 
What the extent of this county was at firſt, or 
how far the juriſdiction of Foreſters reached, I cannot 
affirms or whether it only bordered upon, or included 
the lower parts of the vaſt woods of Ardenne, which, 
in Charlemargr's time, was all foreſt as high as Aix, and 
the rough country for ſome leagues beyond it, and was 
uſed commonly by that Emperor for his hunting: this 
appears by the ancient records of that city, which attri- 
bute the diſcovery, or, at leaſt, retrieving the know- 
ledge of thoſe hot baths, to the fortune of that Prince, 
while he was hunting: for his horſe, poching one of 
his legs into ſome hollow ground, made way for the 
imoking water to break out, and gave occaſion for the 
Emperor's building that city, and making it his uſu- 
al ſeat, and the place of coronation for the following 
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- Holland, being an iſland made by the dividing branch- 
es of the ancient.Rhine, and called formerly Batavia, 
was eſteemed rather a part of Germany than Gaul, (be- 
tween which it was ſeated) in regard of its being plant- 


ed by the Catti, a great and ancient people of Germany, 


and was treated by the Romans rather as an allied than 
a ſubjected province; who drew from thence no other 
tribute beſides bands of ſoldiers much eſteemed for their 
valour, and joined as auxiliaries to their legions in 
their Gallick, German, and Britiſh war s. 

?*Tis probable, this iſland changed in a great meaſure 
inhabitants and cuſtoms, as well as names, upon the 
inroads of the barbarous nations, but chiefly of the 
Normans and Danes, from whoſe countries and language 
the names of Holland and Zealand ſeemfto- be deri. 
ved. But, about the year 860, a ſon of the Count of 
Prize, by a daughter of the Emperor Lewis II. was 
by him inſtituted Count of Holland, and gave begin- 
ning to that title; which, running ſince that time 
through ſo many direct or collateral ſucceſſions and 
ſome uſurpations, came to an end at laſt in Philip II. 
King of Spain, by the defection of the United Provinces. 

Under theſe Foreſters and Counts (who began to take 

thoſe waſted countries and mixed people into their care, 
and to intend the growth, ſtrength, and riches of their 
ſubjects, which they eſteemed to be their own ;) many 
old and demoliſhed caſtles were rebuilt, many new ones 
erected, and given by the Princes to ted f their 
ſubjects or friends, whom they. moſt loved or eſteemed, 
with large circuits of lands for their ſupport, and ſeig- 
neurial juriſdiction over the inhabitants: and this upon 
ſeveral eaſy conditions, but chiefly of attendance on 
their Prince at the neceſſary times of either honouring 
him in peace, or ſerving him in war. Nay poſſibly, 
ſome of thoſe ſeigneuries and their juriſdictions may, 
as they pretend, have been the remains of ſome old 


Principalities in thoſe countries among the Gallick and 
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Cerman nations, the firſt inſtitutions whereof were loſt 
in the immenſity of time that preceded the Roman di- 
ſcoveries or conqueſt, and might be derived perhaps 
from the firſt paternal dominion, or concurrence of 
looſe people into orderly neighbourhoods, with a defe- 
rence, of not ſubjection, to the wiſeſt or braveſt among 
them. 
Under the ſame Counts vere either founded or re- 
ſtored many cities and towns; of which the old had 
their ancient freedoms and juriſdictions confirmed, or 
others annexed ; and the new had either the ſame grant- 
ed to them by example of the others, or great immu- 
nities and privileges for the encouragement of inha- 
bitants to come and people in them: all theſe conſti- 
tutions agreeing mach in ſubſtance, perhaps by imita- 
tion, or elſe by the agreeing nature of the people, for 
whom, or by whom, they were framed, bur differing 
in form according to the difference of their original, 
or the ſeveral natures, cuſtoms, and intereſts of the 
Princes, whoſe conceſſions many of them were, and | 
all their permifſions. 1 
Another conſtitution which emered deep into their 
government, may be derived from anot _ ſource. 
For thoſe Northern nations, whoſe unknown language 
and countries perhaps made them be called Barbarous, 
(though indeed almoſt all nations out of Italy and Greece 
were ſtyled ſo by the Romans) but whoſe victories in 
obtaining new ſeats, and orders in poſſeſſing them, 
might make us allow them for a better policyed people, 


than they appeared by the vaſtneſs of their multirude, 


or the rage v6 their battles: 

Wherever they paſſed, and ſeated d aolonien and 
dominions, they left a conſtirution which has ſince been 
called, in moſt European languages, the States; con- 
fiſting of three orders, Noble, Eccleſiaſtical, and Popus+ 
lar, under the limited principality of one perſon, with 
the ſtyle of King, Prince, Duke, or Count. The re- 

0 . mainders, 


- virtues, or a reverence for their character and 
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1 at leaſt, or traces hereof, a ppear ſtil} in all 
the principalities founded by thoſe. people in 7h, 
| 3 and Spain; and were of a piece with the pre- 
ſent conſtitutions in moſt of the great dominions on 

the other ſide of the Rhine: and it ſeems to have been a 
temper firſt introduced by them between the tyranny 
of the eaſtern kingdoms, and the liberty of the Gre 


cia or Roman commonwealths. 


Tis true, the Goths were gentiles whom they Firſt 
broke into the Roman empire, till one great ſwarm of 
this people, upon treaty with one of the Roman Emper- 
ors, and upon conceſſions of a great tract of land to be a 
ſeat for their nation, embraced at once the chriſtian 
faith. After which, the ſame people breaking out of 
the limits had been allowed them, and by freſh num- 
bers bearing all down where they bent their march; 
as they were a great means of propagating religion in 

— of Europe, where they extended their con- 
que ſo the zeal of theſe new proſelytes, warmed 
by the veneration they had for their Biſhops and Paſ- 
tors, and enriched by the ſpoils and poſſeſſion of ſo 
vyaſt countries, ſeems to have been the firſt that intro- 
duced: the maintenance of the churches and clergy, by 
endowments of lands, lordſhips, and vaſſals, appro- 

priated to them: for before this time the authority of 
| the prieſthood in all religions ſeemed wholly to conſiſt 
in the people's opinion of their piety, learning, or 
Jayſtical 
ceremonies and inſtitutions; their ſupport, or their 
revenues, in the voluntary oblations of pious men, the 
bounty of Princes, or in a certain ſhare out of the la- 
bours and gains of thoſe who lived under their cure, 
and not in any ſubjection of mens lives or fortunes, 
which belonged wholly to the civil power: and An- 
mianus, though he taxes the luxury of the Biſhops in 
Valentinian's time, yet he ſpeaks of their riches, which 
gecalioned | or fomented 4 ty 28 ariſing wholly from the 
N 1 oblacions 
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oblations of the people. But the devotion of theſe 
new Chriſtians introducing this new form of endow- 
ing their churches; and afterwards Pepin and Charle- 
maign, Kings of the Francs, upon their victories in Taly, 
and the favour of the Roman Biſhop to their title and 
arms, having annexed great territories and juriſdictions 
to that ſee: this example, or cuſtom, was followed 
by moſt Princes of the northern races through the reſt 
of Europe, and brought into the clergy great poſſeſſi- 
ons of lands, and by a neceſſary conſequence a great 
ſhare. of temporal power, from the dependences of their 
ſubjects or tenants; by which means, they came to be 
generally one of the three orders that compoſed the 
aſſembly of the ſtates in every county. 
This conſtitution of the ſtates had been eſtabliſhed 
from time immemorial in the ſeveral provinces of 
the Loꝛv· Countries, and was often aſſembled for deter- 
mining diſputes about ſucceſſion of their Princes, where 
doubtful or conteſted; for deciding thoſe between the 
great towns; for raiſing a milice for the defence of 
their countries in the Wars of their neighbours; for 
advice in time of dangers abroad, or diſcontents at 
home; but always upon the new ſucceſſion of a Prince, 
and upon any new impolitions that were neceſſary on 


the people. The uſe of this aſſembly was another of 


thoſe liberties, whereof the inhabitants af theſe provin- 
ces were ſo fond and ſo tenacious. The reſt, beſides 
thoſe ancient privileges already mentioned of their 
towns, were conceſſions and graces of ſeveral Princes; 
in particular, exemptions or immunities, . juriſdictions 
both in choice and exerciſe of magiſtracy and civil ju- 
dicature within themſelves; or elſe in the cuſtoms of 
uſing none but natives in charges and offices, and paſſ- 
ing all weighty affairs by the great council compoſed of 
the great Lords of the country, who were in a man- 
ner all temporal, there being but three Biſhops in 3 | 
Be Ns | 
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| The revenues "gb theſe Princes conſiſted 3 in their an. 

cient demeſnes, in-fmall-cuſtoms (which yet grew con- 
ſiderable ba the greatneſs of trade in the maritime towns) 
and in the voluntary contributions of their ſubjects, ei- 
ther in the ſtates or in particular cities, according to 
the neceſſities of their Prince, or the affections of the 
people. Now were theſe frequent; for the forces of 
theſe Counts were compoſed of ſuch Lords, who, either 
by their governments, or other offices, or by the te- 
nure of their lands, were obliged to attend their Prince 

on horſeback, with certain numbers of men, upon all 
his wars: or elſe of a milice, which was called Les 
Lene ordomnance, who ſerved on foot, and; were not 
unlike our train - bands; the uſe, or atleaſt ſtyle where- 
of was rene wed in Flanders upon the laſt war with 
France in 1667, when the Count Egmont was made, 


2 * the Governor, General de gens d' ordannance. 


Theſe forces were defrayed by the cities or countries, 
as the others were raiſed by the Lords when occaſion 
required; and all were licenſed immediately when it 
was paſt, ſo that they were of little charge to the Prince. 
His wars were but with other Princes of his own ſize, 
or competitors to his principality; or ſometimes with 
the mutinies of his great towns; ſhort, though violent; 
and decided by one battle or ſiege; unleſs they fell 
into the quarrels between England and France, and then 


8 they were engaged but in the ſkirts of the war, the groſs 


ol it being waged between the two Kings, and theſe 
ſmaller Princes made uſe of for the credit of alliance, 
or ſometimes the commodiouſneſs of a diverſion, 
rather than for any great weight then made in the main 
of the affair. 
The moſt frequent wars of the Counts of Holland 
were with the Frizons,.a part of the old Saxons; and the 
os battles of ſome of the n of Flanders 0 
wit 
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of ll with the Normans, who paſſed that way into France, 
and were the laſt of thoſe nations that have infeſted the 
n- WM more ſouthern parts of Europe: . I haye ſometimes 
n- Wl thought, how it ſhould have come to paſs, that the in- 
iS) finite ſwarm of that vaſt northern-hive, which ſo often 
ei- ¶ ſhook the world like a great tempeſt, and overflowed 
to Wit like a torrent; changing names, and cuſtoms, and 
he MW government, and language, and the very face of na- 
of N ture, where- ever they ſeated themſelves; which, upon 
er ¶ record of ſtory, under the name of Gauls, pierced in- 
te · ¶ to Greece and Hab), ſacking Rome, and beſieging the 
ce ¶ capitol in Camilluss time; under that of the Cimbers, 
all ¶ marched through France, to the very confines of Italy, 
es defended by Marius; under that of Hanns or Lom- 
ot N lards, Viſigotbo, è Goths, and Vandals, conquered the 
re · N whole forces of the Roman empire, ſacked Rome thrice 
th in a ſmall compaſs of years, — three kingdoms in 
Spain and Afric, as well as. Lombardy; and, under 
that of Danes or Normans, poſſeſſed themſelves of Eng- 
land, a great part of France, and even of Naples and 
Sicily? how (I ſay) theſe nations, which ſeemed to 


it WMipawn in every age, and at ſome intervals of time 
ce. Ndiſcharged their own native countries of ſo vaſt num- 
ze, bers, and with ſuch terror to the world, ſhould, about 


ſeven or eight hundred years ago, leave off the uſe 

theſe furious expeditions, as if on a ſudden they ſhould 
have grown barren, or tame, or better contented with 
their own ill climates. But, I ſuppoſe, we owe this 
benefit wholly to the growth and progreſs of chriſtia - 
nity in the north, by which, early and undiſtinguiſhed 
copulation, or multitude of wives, were either reſtrain- 

d or abrogated: by the ſame means learning: and - 
civility got footing among them in ſome degree, and 
incloſed certain circuits of thoſe yaſt regions, by the 


nd Idiſtinctions and bounds of kingdoms, principalities, 
the Wor commonalties. Men began to leave their. wilder 
n ves, ſpent without other cares or pleaſures, than of 
i 5 1 | ' | 
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ſood, or of luſt; and betook themſelves to the eaſe and 
Entertainment of ſocieties: with order and labour, riches 
began, and trade followed; and theſe 'made way for 
luxury, and that for many diſeaſes or ill habits of bo- 
dy, which, unknown to the former and fimpler ages, 
began to ſhorten and weaken both life and proereation, 
Beſides, the diviſion and circles of dominion occaſion- 
ed wars between the ſeveral nations, though of one 
faith; and thoſe of the Poles, Hungarians, and Mu. 
covites, with the Turks or Tartars, made greater ſlaugh- 
ters ; and by theſe accidents, I ſuppoſe, the numbers of 
thoſe fertile broods have been leflened, and their limits 
in a meaſure confined ; and we have had thereby, for 
fo long together in theſe parts of the world, the ho- 
nour and liberty of drawing our own blood, upon the 
quarrels of humour or avarice, ambition or pride, with- 
out the aſſiſtance, or need, of any barbarous nations 
„„ not pn oe cn gar bet 
But to end this digreſſion, and return to the Low: 
Countries, where the government laſted, in the form 
and manner deſcribed (though in ſeveral principalities) 
till Philip of Burgundy, in whom all the Seventeen 
Provinces came to be united. LE: 
By this great extent of a populous country, and the 
mighty growth of trade in Bruges, Gant, and Antwerp, 
(attributed by Comines to the goodneſs of 'the Princes, 
and eaſe and fafety of the people) both Philip, and his 
fon Charles the Hardy, found themſelves a match for 
France, then much weakened, as well by the late war: 
with England, as the factions of their Princes. And 
in the wars of France, was the houſe of Burgundy, un- 
der Charles and Maximilian of Auſtria (who married 
his daughter and heir)and afterwards under Charles. V. 
their grand-child, almoſt conſtantly engaged; the 
courſe, ſucceſſes, and revolutions whereof are com- 
monly knowh. © © Leah 
' © Philip of Burgundy, who began them, was a goo! 
ENS an 
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and wiſe Prince, loved by his ſubjects, and eſteemed 
by his enemies; and took his meaſures ſo well, that, 
upon the declining of the Enxgliſb greatneſs abroad; by 
their diſſenſions at home, he ended his quarrels in 
France, by a peace, with ſafety and honour; ſo that 
he took no pretence from his greatneſs, or his wars, 
to change any thing in the forms of his government: 
but Charles the Hardy engaged more raſnly againſt 
France and the Switzers, began to aſk greater and fre- 
quent contributions of his ſubjects; which, gained at 
firſt by the credit of his father's government and his 
own deſigns, but ſpent in an unfortunate war, 
made his people diſcontented, and him diſeſteemed, 
till he ended an unhappy life, by an untimely death, 
In the time of Maximilian, ſeveral German troops 
yere brought down into Flanders, for their defence a- 
gainſt France; and in that of Charles V. much greater 
forces of Spaniards and [talians, upon the ſame occa- 
ſion; a thing unknown to the Low-Country-men in the 
time of their former Princes. But, through the whole 
courſe of this Emperor's reign, who was commonly 
on the fortunate hand, his greatneſs and fame, in- 
ereaſing together, either diverted or ſuppreſſed any diſ- 
contents of his ſubjects upon the increaſe of their pay. 
ments, or the grievance of ſo many foreigu troops 
among them. Beſides, Charles was of a gentle and 
generous nature; and, being born in the Low:Coutries, 
was naturally kind and eaſy to that people, whoſe cu- 
ſtoms and language he always uſed when he was among 
them, and employed all their great men in the charges 
of his court, his government, or his armies, through 
the ſeveral parts of his vaſt dominions; ſo that, upon 
the laſt great action of his life, which was the reſigna- 
tion of his crowns to his fon and brother, he left to 
Philip II. the Seventeen Provinces, in a condition as 
| le 305 CHER. 124, 111 pee, 
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ade and as dhe as either Prince or ſubjeds 
. deſire. 
7 Philip I. coming to the poſſeſſion of ſo many and 
great dominions, about the year 1556, after ſome tri- 
al of good and ill fortune in the war with France, 
(which was left him by his father, like an incumbrance 
upon a great eſtate) reſtored, 'by the peace of Cambray 
not only the quiet of his own countries, but in a man- 
ner of all Chriſtendom, which was in ſome degree or 
other engaged in the quarrels of theſe Princes. After 
this, he reſolved to return into Spain, and leave the 
Loro - Countries under a ſubordinate government, which 
had been till Charles V. 's time the conſtant ſeat of their 
Princes, and ſhared the preſence of that great Emperor, 
with the reſt of his dominions. But Philzp, a Spani- 
ard born, retaining from the climate or education of 
that country, the ſevereneſs and gravity of that nation, 
which the Flemings called reſervedneſs and pride; con. 
ferring the offices of his houſe, and the hanour of his 
council and confidence, upon Spaniards, and thereby 
introducing their cuſtoms, habits, and language into 
the Court of Flanders; continuing, after the peace 


thoſe Spaniſh and Italian forces, and the demand of ſup- 


-plies from the States which the war had made neceſſary, 
and the eaſier ſupported, he ſoon left off being loved, 
and began Py mes ee ru of 2 _ 
winnen. Man 
But Philip U. eue it not agreeing wich the pomp 
4 greatneſs of the houſe of Auſtria, already at thi 
head of ſo mighty dominions, nor with his deſigns of 
a yet greater empire, to conſider the diſcontents or 
—_— of ſo ſmall a country; nor to be limited 
y their ancient forms of government: and therefore, 
at his departure from Spain, and ſubſtitution of his 
natural ſiſter the Ducheſs of Parma for Governeſs of the 
Low- Countries, aſſiſted by the miniſtry of Granvell, be 


left ber 3 to continue the n troops, and 


3 b ; : | the 
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the demand of money from the States for their ſupport, 
which was now by a long courſe of war grown cuſtoma- 
ry among them, and the ſums only diſputed between 


the Prince and the States: to eſtabliſh the fourteen 


Biſhops, he had agreed with the Pope, ſhould be ad- 
ded to the three, that were antiently in the Low- Coun- 
tries: to revive the edicts of Charles V. againſt Lu- 


ther, publiſhed in a diet of the empire about the year 
1550, but eluded in the Lom Countries even in that 


Emperor's time; and thereby to make way for the 
inquiſition with the ſame courſe it had received in 
Spain, of which the Lutherans here, and the Moors 
there, were made ar equal pretence. And theſe points, 
as they came to be owned and executed, made the firſt 
commotions of men's minds in the Province. 

The hatred of the people againſt the Spaniards, and 
the infolencies of thoſe troops, with the charge of their 
ſupport, made them looked upon by the inhabitants in 
general, as the inſtruments of their oppreſſion and ſla- 
very, and not of their defence, when a general peace 
had left them no enemies: and therefore the States be- 
gan here their complaints, with a general conſent and 


| paſſion' of all the nobles, as well as towns and country. 


And, upon the delays that were contrived, or fell in, 

the States firſt refuſed to raiſe any more monies, either 
for the Spaniards pay, or their on ſtanding troops; 
and the people ran into ſo great deſpair, that in Zea- 
land they abſolutely gave over the working at their 
digues, ſuffering the ſea to gain every tide upon the 
country; and reſolving (as they faid) rather to be de- 
voured by that element, than by the Spaniſo ſoldiers:: 


ſo that after many diſputes and intrigues, between the 


Governeſs and the Provinces, the King, upon her re- 
monſtrances, was induced to their removal; which 
was accordingly performed with great joy and applauſe 
The erecting of fourteen ntw Biſhops ſees raiſed the 
5 1 5 4 & 33 Gr Ny, > *, next 
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next conteſt. The great Lords looked upon this inne. 
vation as a leſſening of their power, by introducing 
ſo many new men into the great council. The Abbott 


(out of whoſe lands they were to be endowed) pleaded 


againſt it, as a violent uſurpation upon the rites of the 
Church, and the will of the dead, who had given thoſe 
lands to a particular uſe. The commons murmured at 
it, as a new degree of oppreſſion upon their conſcience 
or liberty, by the erecting of ſo many new ſpiritual couru 
of judicature, and ſo great a number of judges, be- 
ing ſeventeen for three, that were before in the coun. 


try, and thoſe depending abſolutely upon the Pope, or 


the King. And all men declaimed againſt it, as 
breach of the King's oath at his acceſſion to the go- 
vernment, for the preſerving the Church and the Jaws 
in the ſame ſtate he found them. However this point 


Was gained intirely by the Governeſs, and cartied over 


ving a general diſconten. 
In the midſt of theſe ill humours ſtirring in Flanders, 
the wars of religion breaking out in France drove 
great numbers of Calviniſis, into all thoſe parts of the 
Low-Countries that confine upon France, as the troubles 
of Germany had before of Lutherans into the provinces 
about the Rhine; and the proſecutions under Queen 
Mary thoſe of the Church of England inte Flanders and 
Brabant, by the great commerce of this ki gdom with 
"Bruges nd iter, i oo nd nh dolls hes 
Theſe accidents and neighbourhoods filled theſe 
countries in a {mall tract of time, with ſwarms of the 
reformed profeſſors: and the admiration of their zral, 
the opinion of their doctrine and piety, the compaſſion 
of their ſufferings, the infuſion of their diſcontents, 
or the humour of the age, gained them every day 
many Proſelytes in the Low-Countries, ſome among the 


the head of all oppoſition, though not without lea- 


nobles, many among the villages, but moſt among 


he cities, whoſe trade and riches were much — 


) 


— | 


ov 


there, and to the ruin of their country: and afterwards 
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by theſe new inhabitants; and whoſe intereſt thereby, 


as well as converſation, drew them on to their fa- 
your. | | 0 
This made work for the inguiſition, though mode- 
rately exerciſed by the prudence and temper of the Go- 
verneſs, mediating between the rigour of Granvell, who 
ſtrained up to the higheſt his maſter's authority, and 
the execution of his commands upon all occaſions; 
and the reſoluteneſs of the Lords of the Provinces, to 
temper the edicts, and protect the liberties of their 
country againſt the admiſſion of this new and arbitrary 
judicature, unknown to all ancient laws and cuſtoms 
of the country; and for that, not leſs odious to the 
people, than for the cruelty of their executions. For, 
before the inguiſition, the care of religion was in the 
Biſhops; and before that in the civil magiſtrates 
throughout the Provinces. 3 | 
Upon angry debates in council, but chiefly upon 
the univerſal miniſtry of Granvell, a Burgundian of 
mean birth, grown at laſt to a Cardinal, and more fa- 
mous for the greatneſs of his parts, than the goodneſs 
of his life, the chief Lords of the country (among 


| whom the Prince of Orange, Counts Egmont and Horn, 


the Marquis of Bergben and Montigny, were moſt con- 
ſiderable) grew to ſo violent and implacahle an hatred 
of the Cardinal (whether from paſſion or intereſt) which 
was ſo univerſally ſpread through the whole body of 
the people, either by the cauſes of it, or the example, 
that the Lords firſt refuſed their attendance in council, 
proteſting, not to endure the fight of a man ſo abſolute 


petitioned the King, in the name of the whole coun- 
try, for his removal: upon the delay whereof, and 
the continuance of the inquiſition, the people appear- 


ed, upon daily occaſions and accidents, heated to that 


degree, as threatened a general combuſtion in the whole 
ot: oh. SY | = oy; 
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body, whenever the leaſt flame ſhould break out FA 42 
ny Part. 
But the King at length conſented to GranvelPs re- 
| ceſs, by the opinion of the Ducheſs of Parma, as well 
as the purſuit of the Provinces : whereupon the Lords 
reaſſumed their places in couneil; Count Egmont was 
ſent into Spain to repreſent the grievances of the Pro- 
vinces; and being favourably diſpatched by the King, 
eſpecially by remitting the rigour of the edicts about 
religion, and the inquiſition, all noiſe of diſcontent 
and tumult was appeaſed, the Lords were made uſe of 
by the Governeſs in the council, and conduct of af- 
fairs; and the Governeſs was by the Lords both obey: 
ed and honoured, - 
In the beginning of the year 1363, there 118 4 
| conference at Bayonne between Catharine Queen mo- 
ther of France and her fon Charles IX. (though very 
young) with his ſiſter Jſabella Queen of Spain: in 
which no other perſon but the Duke of Ava intervened, 
being deputed thither by Philip, who excuſed, his own 
preſence, - and thereby made this interview paſs for 
an effect or expreſſion of kindneſs between the mother 
and her children. Whether great. reſolutions are the 
more ſuſpected, where great ſecreſy is obſerved; or 
if it be true, what the Prince of Orange affirmed to 
| have by accident diſcovered, that the extirpation of 
all families, which ſhould profeſs the new religion in 
the French or Spaniſh dominions, was here agreed on, 
with mutual aſſiſtance of the two crowns: - tis cer- 
tain, and was owned, that matters of religion were the 
ſubject of that conference; and that ſoon after, in the 
lame year, came letters from King Philip to the Ducheſs 
of Parma, diſclaiming the interpretation which had been 
given to his letters by Count Egmont, declaring, his 
pleaſure was, that all Hereticks ſhould be put to death 
without remiſſion; that the Emperor's edicts, and 
the nel 6 Trent, ſhould be publiſhed and obſerved; 


and 


— 
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and, commanding, that the. utmoſt aſſiſtance of the 
civil power ſhould be given to the ingiliſitin. 

When this was divil ed, at firſt, the; aſtoniſhment 
ell Nvas great throughout 8 but that ſoon 
ave way to their rage, which began to appear in their 
as looks, in their ſpeeches, their bold meetings and libels ; 
'0- Mind was increaſed by the miſerable ſpeCtacles of ſo ma: 
Nu executioris upon account of religion, the conſtancy of 
ut ¶ che ſufferet's Aa ea pa of the beholders ins, an 


generally to leſſen the opinion of guilt or crinie, an 

of heighten a deteſtation of the puniſhment and deſire of 
af- tevenge, againſt the authors of that counſel, of whom 
be Duke of Alva was eſteemed the chief. 

In the beginning of the year 1566, began an open 
2 WMinutioy, of the citizens in many towns, hindering exe- 
o- cutions, and forcing priſons and officers; and this 
Ty vas followed by a confederacy of the Lords, never td 
in Wuffer the ingur/tion.in the Low-Countries, as contrary 
d, ito all laws, both ſacred and-profine; and exceedin 

vn che cruelty of all former tyrännies; upon which, all 
or Nreſolutions of force or rigour grew unſafe for the go- 
cr WM vernment, now too weak for ſuch a revolution of the 
he people; and ori the other ſide, Brederode, in confi- 
or N gence of the general favour, came at the head of twa 
to hundred gentlemen, through the Provinces, to Bruſſels; 
of Wand in bold terms petitioned rhe Goyernels for abo- 


x " 


in Wiſhing the ingwi/ition,, and edicts about religion; an 


- 


n, ¶ that new Ones ſhoutd be framed by 4 cofventiori of the | 


ar. States. A A en EL 
he The Governeſs was forced to uſe gentle remedies to 
he io violent a diſeaſe; to receive the petition without 
els ew of the reſentment ſhe had at heatt, and to pro- 
en I iniſe a repteſentation of their deſires to the Kipg z 
1s Which was accordingly done: but thiongh the King 
Vas ſtartled with ſuch conſequences of his laſt com- 
nd WY wand, and at length induced to recall them; yer, 
dz vhether by che ſlowneſs of 5 nature, or the in i 
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the Spaniſh Court, the anſwer came too late: and af 


all his former conceſſions, either by delay or teſtimo- 


nies of ill will or meaning in them, had loſt the good 
grace, fo this loſt abſolutely the effect, and came in. 
to the Low-Countries when all was in a flame, by an 


0 inſurrection of the meaner people through many great 


towns of Flanders, Holland, and Utrecht, who fell 


violently upon the ſpoil of churches, and deftruCtion 
of images, with a thouſand circumſtances of barb: 


tous and brutiſh fury; which, with the inſtitution of 


conſiſtories and magiſtrates in each town among thoſe 


of the reformed profeſſion,» with publick confederacies 
and diſtinctions, and private contributions agreed upon 
for the ſupport, of their common cauſe, gave the firſ 
date in this year of 1566 to the revolt of the Low 
EER 
But the nobility of the country, and the richeſt, of 
the people in the cities, though unſatisfied with the 
government, yet feeling the effects, and abhorring 
the rage of popular tumults, as the worſt miſchict 
that can befal any State; and encouraged by the at. 
rival of the King's conceſſions, began to unite their 
_eouncils and forces with thoſe of the Governeſs, and 
to employ themſelves both with great vigour and loyal- 
ty, for ſupreſſing the late infurreCtions, that had ſeized 
upon many, and ſhaked moſt of the cities of the Pro 


vinces; in which the Prince of Orange and Count 


Egmont were great inftraments, by the authority of 
their great charges (one being Governor of Holland 
and Zealand, and the other of Flanders) but more by 
the general love and confidence of the people; until 
by the reducing Yalencieus, Macſtricht, and the Burſe, 
by arms; the ſubmiffon of Antwerp and other towns; 
the defection of Count Egmont from the councils of the 
confederate Lords (as they were called ;) the retreat of 
the Prince of Orange into Germany; and the death oi 
Breuerode, with the news and preparations of King 
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Philip's ſudden journey-into the Low. Countrias, as. well 
2s the prudence and moderation of the Ducheſs, in 
governing all theſe circumſtances. the whole eſtate 
of the Provinces was perfectly reſtored to its former 


peace, obedience, and, at leaſt, appearance of loyal- © 


e "44g 1 02 - Des Eng! 
! King Philip, whether having never really decreed 
h's journey into Flanders, or diverted by the. pacifica- 
tion of the Provinces, and apprehenſion of the Moors 
rebelling in Spain. or a Glkeuſt of his ſon Prince 
Charlss's violent paſſions and diſpoſitions, or the ex- 
pectation of what had been reſolved at Bayonne 177585 = 
ripe for execution in France, gave over the diſcourſe 
0 ſeeing the Low-Countriesz but at the ſame time 
took up the reſolution for diſpatching the Duke of 
Ava thither at the head of an army of ten thouſand © 
veteran Spaniſh, and Italian troops, for the aſſiſtance 
of the Governeſs, the - execution of the laws, the 
ſuppreſſing and puniſnment of all who. had been au- 
thors or fomenters of the late ſeditions3s3 . 
This reſult was put ſuddenly in execution, though 
wholly againſt the adyice of che Ducheſs of Parma in 
Flanders, and the Puke of Feria (one of the chief 
miniſters) in Spain, who thought, the preſent peace 
of the Provinces ought not to be invaded by new oe - 
caſions; nor the royal authority leſſened, by being 
made a party in a war upon his ſubjects; nor a mi- 
niſter employed, where he was ſo profeſſedùy bot 
hating, and bated, as the Duke of Alva in the Lowr 
oO GUTTERS INE RTE 
But the King was unmoveable ; ſo that, in the end 
of the year 1367, the Duke of Alva arrived there 
with an army of ten thouſand, the beſt, Spaniſb and J- 
alan ſoldiers, under the command of the choiceſt of- 
ficers, which the wars of Charles V. or Philip II. had 
bred up in Europe; which, with two thouſand German, 


he Ppheſa gt Pore had raiſed in the lac e | 


VProte to the fung. that, in few days, above a hun- 


Impriſdncient of Moniigm in Spain (whither, ſome 
deſired leave of the King to retire put of the Low Cour 
VV A 


Inveſted in the government, with powers never given 


King's authority, Which was called by 


| *Knights' of the Golden. Fleece the charters of their or 
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and under the command of ſo old and renowned 
General as the Duke of Alva, made up a force, which 
"nothing in the Low. Countries could look in the face 
with other eyes, than of aſtoniſhment, ſubmiſſion, or 
feſpair. c 5 

. Upon the firſt report of this expedition, the trading 
people of the towns and country began in vaſt num 
bers to retire out of the Provinces ; 5 as the Ducheſ; 


" dred thouſand men had left the country, and withdrawn 
both their money and goods, and more were following 
every day; fo great antipathy there ever appears be 
tween merchants and ſoldiers; whilſt one pretends to 
be ſafe under laws, which the other pretends ſhall be 
ſubject to his ſword, and his will. Ang upon the firt 
action öf the Duke of Alva after his arrival, which 
"was the ſeizing the Counts Egmont and Horne, as wel 
"as the fuſpected death of the Marquis 'of Bergben, and 


months before, they had been ſent with commiſſion 
and inſtructions from the Ducheſs) ſhe immediately 


This vas eafily obtained, and ihe Duke of Ab 


before to any Goyernor: a council of twelve was e 
rected for trial of all 'crimes committed = pb the 


: 


| | 1 ople, 
"Fhe Council of Blood. Great numbers were a 
and executed by ſentence of this council; upon ac: 
f eu of *the late inſurrections. More by that of th: 
bog. tion, againſt the parting-advice of the Duchel: 
5 Pama, and the exclamation of the people at thoſe 
illegal "courts: The town ftomached the breach 0 
Fheir charters, the people of their liberties, the 


* 


ber by theſe new and odious courts of dur 
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all complain of the diſuſe, of the States, of the intro: 
duction of armjes, but all in vain: the King was 
conſtant to what he had.determined; Alva was in 
his nature cruel and inexgrable; the new army was 
fierce and brave, and deſirous of nothing ſo much as 
a rebellion in the country; the people were enraged, 

but awed and unheaded: all was ſeizure ang proceſs, 
confiſcation and impriſonment, blood and horror, in- 
ſolence and dejection, puniſhments executed, and me- 
ditated revenge: the ſmaller branches. were lopt off 
apace ; the great ones were longer a hewing down, 
Counts Egmont and Horne laſted ſeveral months; bur, 
at length, in ſpite of all their ſervices to Charles V, 
and to Philip, as well as of their new merits, in the 
quieting of the. Provinces, and of ſa great ſupplicar 
tions and interceſſions as were made in their favour, 
both in Spain and in Flanders, they were publickly ber 
headed at Bruſſels, which ſeemed to ek all patience 
in the people, and, by their end, to give thoſe com- 
motions a beginning, which coſt Europe ſo much 
blood, and Spain a great part of the Loro. Count -· Fro: 
INCES... „ . . 8 
5 fter the procęſs of Egmont and Horne, the Princg 
of Orange, ho was retired into Germany, was ſum 


moned to his trial for the ſame crimes, of which the 


* 


others had been accuſed; and, upon his not appear: 
ing, was condemned, proclaimed traitor, and his 
Whole eſtate (Which was very great in the Provinces 

d in Burgundy) ſeized ppon, as forfeited to the King, 
The Prince, treated in this manner, while he was 
get and unarmed in Germany, employs all his crey 
dit with thoſe Princes engaged tq him by alliance op 
by common fears of the houſe of Auſtria, throws of 
all obedience to the Duke of Alva, raiſes forces, joins 
with great numbers flacking to him out of the Pro- 
vincesz all enraged at the Duke of Alva's cruel and 
arbitrary goverment, and reſolved to revenge the 
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'ount Egmont's death, (who had ever been the dar. 
ling of the people). With theſe troops he enters 
Friezland, and invades the outward parts of Brabant, 
receives ſuccours from the Proteſtants of France, then 
in arms undef the Prince of Conde: and after many 
various encounters and ſucceſſes, by the great conduct 
of Alva, and valour of his veteran army, being hin- 
dered from ſeiſing upon any town jn Brabant (which 
both of them knew would ſhake the fidelity of the 
Provinces), he is at length forced to break up his ar- 
my, and to retire into Germany, Hereupon Aua 
returns in triumph to Bruſſels: and, as jt he had 
made a conqueſt, inſtead of a defence, cauſes, out 
of the cannon taken from Lewis of Naſſau, his ſtatue 
to be caſt in braſs, treading and inſulting upon two 
ſmaller ſtatues, that repreſented the two eſtates of the 
Loto- Countries: and this to be.erefted in the citadel 
he had built at Autwerp, for the abſolute ſubjecting 
of that rich, populous, and mutinous town. 
Nothing had paiſed greater indignation among the 
Flemings, than the publick ſght and oſtentation of 
this ſtatue; and the more; becauſe they knew the 
boaſt to be true, finding their ancient liberties and 
privileges (the inheritance of ſo many ages, or 'boun- 
ty of 10 many Princes) all now proſtrate before this 
one man's ſword and will, who from the time of 
Charles V. had ever been eſteemed an enemy of their 
nation, and author of all the counſels for the abſolute 


- 


ſubduing their country. 


But Alva, moved with no rumours, terrified with 
no threats from a broken and unarmed people, and 
thinkir no meaſures nor forms were any more ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved in the Low- Countries, pretends 
greater ſums are neceſſary for the pay and reward of 
fis victorious troops, than were annually granted up- 
on the King's requeſt, by the States of the Provinces; 
ung therefore demands à general tax of. the ret 
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dredth part of every man's eſtate in the Low- Countries, 
to be raiſed at once: and, for the future, the twentieth 
of all immoveables, and the tenth of all that was fold. 
The States, with much reluctancy, conſent to the 
firſt, as a thing that ended at once; but refuſed the 
n- other two, alledging the poverty of the Provinces, 
h and the ruin of trade. Upon the Duke's perſiſt- 
he ing, they petition the King by meſſengers into Spain, 
r- MW but without redreſs; draw out the year in conteſts, 
ya Wl ſometimes ſtomachful, ſometimes humble, with the 
d Governor; till the Duke, impatient of further delay, 
ut cauſes the edict, without conſent of the States, to ba 
ve Ml publiſhed at Bruſſels. The people refuſe to pay, the 
vo Wl ſoldiers begin to levy by force, the rownſmen all - ſhut 
he up their. ſhops, the people in the country forbear the 
lel market, fo as not ſo much as bread or meat is to be 
ng bought in the town. The Duke is enraged, and caljz 
the ſoldiets to arms, and commands ſeveral of the 

he inhabitants, who refuſed the payments, to be hanged 
of chat very night upon their ſign-poſts, which nothing 
he moves the obſtinacy of the People: and now the of+ 
nd Ml ficers of the guards are ready to begin the executions, 
m- hen news comes to town of the taking of the Brie] by 
his the Guenuſes, and of the expectation that had been given 
of Hof a ſudden revolt in the Province of Holland. 
eir This unexpected blow ſtruck the Duke of Ava; 
ute and foreſceing the conſequences of it; becauſe he knew 
the ſtubble was dry, and now he found the fire was 
ith WM fallen in, he thought it an ill time to make an end of 
nd che tragedy in Brabant, whilſt a new ſcene was opened 
ne- in Holland; and fo, giving over for the preſent his 
ads taxes and executions, applies his thoughts to the ſup- 
ok preſſion of this new enemy, that broke in upon him 
up- tbrom the ſea; and for that reaſon, the bottom and 
es: reach of the deſign, as well as the nature and ſtrength 
un- ef their forges, were to the Duke the leſs known, and 
ith he more ſuſpected. Now, becauſe this ſeizure of the 
| | Briel 
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Briel began the ſecond great commotion of the Tots 
Countries, in 1570, and that which indeed never end- 
ed, but in the loſs of thoſe Provinces, where the 


death of the Spaniſh and Royal government gave lift 


to a new commonwealth, it will be neceſſary to know, 
what ſort of men, and by what actidents united, and 
by what fears or hopes etnboldened, were the flrit au- 
— . ͤ TITS 
Upon Breueredes delivering a petition to the 
Ducheſs of Parma, againſt the inquifition, and for 
ſome, liberty in point of religion, thoſe perſons 
Which attended him, looking mean in their cloaths A* 
their garb, were called by one of the courtiers, at their 
entrance into the palace, gueuſes which ſignifies Beggars ; 
a narie, though raiſed by chance, or by ſcornz yet 
affected by the . expreſſion of humility and 
diſtreſs, and uſe ſide 

of diſtinction, comprehending all, who diſſented from 


the Roman Church, how different ſoever in opinion 
among themſelves. 0 ee 


U 


Theſe men, ſpread in great nutnbers through the 
whole extent of the Provinces; by the accidents and 


_ Giſpoſitions already mentioned. after the appealing of 


their firſt ſedition, were broken in their common coun- 
ſels; and by the cruelty of the inquifitian, and ri: 
gour of Alva, were in great multitudes forced to retite 
out of the Provinces, at leaſt, ſuch as had means ot 
hopes of ſubſiſting abroad: many of the pobrer and 
more deſpetare fled into the woods of tlie upper coun- 
tries (Where they ate thick and wild) and lived upon 
ſpoil; and, in the fitſt deſcent of the Prince of C. 
range's forces, did gteat miſchiefs to all ſcattered par- 
ties of the Duke of Ava's troops in their march 
through thoſe pafts. But, after-that attempt of thc 
Prince ended withbut ſucceſs, and he was forced back 
into Germotry, the Count of Marcke, a violent and 
implacable enemy to the Duke of Aba and his govern, 
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d ever after by both ſides, as a name 
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ment, with many others of the broken troops (whom 
the ſame fortune and diſpoſition had left together in 
Friezland) manned out ſome ſhips of ſmall force, and 
betook themſelves to ſea; and, with commiſſions from 
the Prince of Orange, began to prey upon all they 
could maſter, that belonged' to the Spaniards. They 
ſometimes ſheltered and watered, and fold their prizes 
in ſome creeks or ſmall harbours of England, though 
forbidden by. Queen Elizabeth (then in peace with 
Spain;,) ſometimes in the river Ems, or ſome ſmall 
rts of Friezland; till at length, having gained con- 
fiderable riches by theſe adventures, whether to fell, 
or to-refreſh, whether driven by ſtorm, or led by de- 
ſign (upon knowledge of the ill blood which the new. 
taxes had bred in all the Provinces) they landed in the 
iſland of the Briel, aſſaulted and carried the town, 
pulled down the images in the churches, profeſſed open- 
ly their religion, declared againſt the taxes and tyranny 
of the Spaniſh government, and were immediately 
followed by the revolt of moſt of the towns of Hol- 
land, Zealand, and Weſt- Friezland, who threw out the 
Spaniſh garriſons, renounced their obedience to King 
Philip, and ſwore fidelity to the Prince of Orange. 
The Prince returned out of Germany with new forces, 
and, making uſe of this fury of the people, contented 
not himſelf with Holland and Zealand, but marched up 
into the very heart of the Provinces, within five leagues 
of Bruſſels, ſeizing upon Mechlin, and many other 
towns, with ſo great conſent, applauſe, and concourſe 
of people, that the whole Spam dominion. now ſeem- 
ed ready to expire in the Lou - Countries, if it had not 
been revived by the maſſacre of the Proteſtants at 
Paris; which, contrived by joint counſels with King 
Philip, and acted by a Spamſb party in the Court of 
France, and with ſo fatal a blow to the contrary faction, 
encouraged. the Duke of Alva, and damped the Prince 
of Orange in the ſame 1 ſo that one gathers 
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ſtrength enough to defend tlie heart of the Provinces, 
and the other retires into Holland, and makes that the 
ſeat of the war. VTV 
This country was ſtrong by its nature and ſeat a. 
mong the waters, that encompaſs and divide it; but 
more bya rougher ſort of people at that time, leſs ſoften. 
ed by trade, or by riches ; leſs uſed to grants of mo- 
and taxes; and proud of. their ancient fame, re- 
corded in the Roman ſtories, of being obſtinate defend. 
ers of their liberties, and now moſt implacable haters 
T = T7 ens 
All theſe diſpoſitions were increaſed andhardened, in 
the war that enſued under the Duke of Ava's conduct, 
or his ſons; by the lau hter of all innocent perſons 
and ſexes, upon the Eg of Naerden, where the 
houfes were burnt, and the walls levelled to the ground; 
by the deſperate defence of Haerlem for ten months, 
with all the practices and returns of ignominy, cruel- 
ty, and ſcorn on both ſides; while the very women 
liſted themſelves in companies, repaired breaches, gave 
_ alarms, and beat up quarters, till all being famiſhed, 
four hundred burghers (after the ſurrender ) were killed 
in cold blood, among many other examples of an in- 
cenſed conqueror; which made the humour of the 
parties grow more deſperate, and their hatred to Spain 
Ion Tacurable; 2th 8 
The fame army broken and forced to Eo be- 
fore Alcmaer, after a long and fierce ſiege in Aud 
time; and from before Loden in the time of Requiſ: 
nes (where the boors themſelves opened the ſluices, and 
drowned the country, reſolving to miſchief the Span 
'ards, at the charge of their own ruin) gave the great 


turn to affairs in Holland. rate 
The King grows ſenſible of danger, and appreher 
_ five of the total defection of the Provinces; Alu. 
- weary of his government, finding his violent counſel 
and proceedings had raifed a ſpirit, which was on 
2 l 4 | N ore 
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before. he came, and was never to be laid any more. 
The Duke is recalled; and the war goes on under Regui- 
ſenes; who dying ſuddenly and without proviſions made 
by the King for a ſucceſſor, the government, by cu- 
ſtoms of the country, devolved . by way of interim up 

on, the Great Council, which laſted ſome time, by 8 | 
delay of Don Jobn of Auſtria's coming, who was de- 


- 


clared the new. Governor. 


But in this interim, the ſtrength of the diſeaſe ap 
pears; for, upon the mutiny of ſome Spaniſb troops, = 
want of their pay, and their ſeizing Aloft, a town near 
Bruſſels, the people grow into a rage, the tradeſmen 
give, over. their ſhops, and the, country-men their la- 
bour, and all run to arms: in Bruſſels they force the 
Senate, pull out thoſe men they knew to be moſt addict- 
ed to the Spamards, kill ſuch of that nation as they meet 
in the ſtreets, and all in general cry out for the expulſion 
of foreigners out of the Low · Countries, and the aſſem- 
blin -” the States; to which the Council is forced to 
conſent. In the mean time, the chief perſons of the 
Provinces enter into an agreement with the Prince of 
Orange, to carry on the common affairs of the Provin- 
ces by the ſame counſels; ſo as when the Eſtates aſ- 
ſembled at Ghent, without any conteſt, they agreed up- 
on that act, which was called The paciſication of Ghent, 
in the year 15 76, whereof the chief articles were, The 
expulſion of all foreign ſoldiers aut of the Provinces : re- 
Hering all the ancient forms of government: and referring 
matters of religion in each Province to the provincial eſtates : 
and that for perſormance thereof, the reſt of the Provinces 
ſhould far ever be confederate with Holland and Zealand. 
And this made the firſt period of the Low- Country 
troubles, proving to King Philip a dear experience, 
how little the beſt conduct, and boldeft armies, are 
able to withſtand the torrent of a ſtubborn and enra- 
ged people, which ever bears all down before it, till it 
comes to be divided into different channels by arts, 8 b 
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by chance; or, till the ſprings, which are the humour; 
that fed it, come to be ſpent, or dry up of themſelves, 
The foreign forces, refuſing to depart, are declared 
rebels; whereupon the Sp 5 troops force and plun- 
der ſeveral towns, and Antwerp among the reſt (by 
advantage of the citadel) with equal courage and ava- 
rice ; and defend themſelves Ap ke holds from the 
forces of the States, till Don Johr's arrival at Luxem- 
Burgh, the only town of the Provinces, where he 
thought himſelf ſafe, as not involved in the defection 
The Eſtates refuſe to admit him, without his accept. 
ing and confirming the pacification of Ghent ; which 
at length he does, by leave from the King, and enter; 
upon the government. with the diſmiſſion of all fo- 
reign troops, which return into Hay. But ſoon after, 
Don John, whether out of indignation to ſee himſel 
but a precarious Governor, without force or depen- 
| dence; or, deſiring new occaſions of fame by a war; 
or, inſtrufted from Spain upon new counſels, takes the 
occaſion of complimenting Queen Margaret of Ns 
varre upon her journey out of France to the Spau, 
and on a ſudden ſeizes upon the caſtle of Namur 
Whereupon the Provinces for the third time throw of 
their obedience, call the Prince of Orange to Bruſſels 
where he is made Protector of Brabant, by the States 
of that Province, and preparations are made on boti 
fides for the war: while Spain is buſy to form nev 
armies, and draw them together in Namur and Luxen- 
burgh, the only Provinces obedient to that crown: 
and all the reſt agree to ele& a Governor of their own 
and ſend ro Matthias the Emperor's brother, to offer 
him the charge. 5 N 


. 


At this time began to be formed the male-content 
party in the Low- Countries; which though agreeing 
with the Teſt in their hatred to the Spaniards, and de. 
fence of their liberties and laws, yet were not inclined 

| N (0 
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to ſhake off allegiance to their Prince, nor change their 
old and eſtabliſhed religion: and theſe were headed by 
the Duke of Are/chot, and ſeveral great men, the more 
averſe from a general defection, by emulation or envy 
of the Prince "of Orange's greatneſs, who was now 
grown to have all the influence and credit in the coun- 
cils of the league. th 

By the aſſiſtance of this party, after Don Jobn's ſud- 
den death, the Duke of Parma, ſucceeding him, gain- 
ed ſtrength and reputation upon his coming to the go- 
yernment, and an entrance upon that great ſcene of 
glory and victory, which made both his perſon ſo re- 
nowned, and the time of his government ſignalized by 
ſo many fieges and battles, and the reduction of ſo 
great a part of the body 18 che Provinces to the ls 
jection of Spain. 

Upon the growth of chil parte and. for diſtiaction 
coll i them, who, purſuing a middle and dangerous 
counſel, were at length to become an acceſſion to one 
of the extremes; the more northern Provinces, meet- 
ing by cheir Deputies at Nrecht, in the year 1579, 
framed an act or alliance, which was ever after called 
the union of Urrecht; and was the original conftituti- 
on and frame of that commonwealth, which has ſince 
been ſo well known in the world, by. the name of The 
United Province. | 

This union was grounded upon the Spaniards bench | 
of the pacification of Ghent, and new invaſion of ſome 
towns in Guelderland; and was not pretended to divide 
theſe Provinces from the generality, nor from the ſaid 
pacification ; but to ſtrengthen and purſue the ends of 
it, by more vigorous and united counſels and arms. 

The chief force of this union conſiſts in theſe Points, 
drawn out of the inſtrument itſelf. ü 

The Seven Provinces unite themſelves fo, as if they 
were but one Province, and ſo, as never to be divided 
by teſtament, donation, exchange, fale, or agreement: 


re- 


reſerving to each particular Province and city all privi. 
leges, rights, cuſtoms and ſtatutes; in adjudging 
| whereof, or differences thar ſhall ariſe between any d 
the Provinces, the Teſt ſhall not intermeddle further, 
than to intercede towards an agreement. 
They bind themſelves to aſſiſt one another with liſe 
and fortunes againſt all force and aſſault made upon any 
of them, whether upon pretence of royal majeſty, of 
reſtoring, Catholic religion, or any other whatſoever, 

All frontier-towns belonging to the union, if old, 
do be fortified at the charge of the Province where they 

| elf new, to be erected at the charge of the gene. 
ra lit. £4 | 


All impoſt and cuſtoms, from three months to three 


+71 
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All inhabitants to be lifted and trained within amonth, 


3. 4 8-2 


be admitted into the union, by conſent of the Provinces 
For religion, thoſe of Holla | 
zs ſeems good unto themſelves. The other Province: 
may. regulate themſelves according to the tehor eſta 
- - bliſhed by Matthias, or elſe as they ſhall judge to be 
moſt for the peace and welfare of their particular Pro- 
vinces; provided, every one remain free in his relig. 
on, and no man be examined or entrapped for that 

. Eauſe,. according to the pacification of Ghent. 
In caſe of any diſſenſion or differences between Pro- 
vinces, if it concern one in particular, it ſhall be ac. 
commodated by the others; if it concern all in gene- 
ral, by the Stadtholders: in both which caſes, ſentence 
8 gat 8 * f 
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to be 38125 within a month, and without appeal 
or feviſion. © 

"The States to be held, as has bern formerly uſed; 
ind the mint” in fuch manner, as ſhall hereafter be 
agreed by all the Provinces, 

interpretation of theſe articles to remain in the Statesz 
but in caſe of their differing, in the Stadtholders. 

They bind themſelves to fall upon, and impriſon 
any, that ſhall act contrary to theſe articles; in which 
caſe no privilege nor exemption to be valid. 

This act was ſigned by the Deputies of Guelderland;' 
Zutphen, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and the Omlands 
of Prize, Jan. 23. 1579, but was not ſigned by the 
Prince of Orange till May followigg, and with this fig- 
nification, judging, that by the ſame the ſuperiority 
and authority of Arch-Duke Matthias is not leſſened. 
In the ſame year, this union was entered and ſigned 
by the cities of Ghent, Nimmeguen; Arnhem, Liewarden, 
with ſome particular nobles o Friczland, Venlo, Ypres, 
Antwerp, Breda, and Bruges. And thus theſe Provin- 
ces became a commonwealth, but in fo low and un- 
certain a ſtate of affairs, by teaſon of the vatious mo- 
tions and affections of mens minds, the different ends 
and intereſts of the ſeveral patties, eſpecially in the 
other Provinces z and the mighty power and prepara- 
tions of the Spaniſp monarchy to 1 4 png them, that in 
their firſt coin they cauſed a ſhip to , labour. 
ing among the waves without fails or oars; 5 5 theſe | 
words, Incertum quo fata ferant. 

I thought ſo parrticular a deduction neceſſary, to 
diſcover the natural cauſes of this revolution in the 
Low-Countries, which has ſince had ſo great a part, for 
near a hundred years, in all the actions and negotiati- 
ons of Chriſtendom ; and to find out the true incen- 
tives of that obſtinate love for their liberties, and in- 
vincible hatred for the Spaniſb nation and government, ; 
which laid the Fondation of this — Fw 
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this laſt I take to have been the ſtronger Aer and of Ml « 
the greater effect, both in the bold counſels of contract. 


ing their union, and the deſperate reſolutions of defend. ? 
ing it. For not long after, the whole Council of this ,; 
new ſtate, being preſſed by the extremities of their affairs, I h 
paſſing by the form of governmentgin the way of 5 
commonwealth, made an earneſt and ſolemn offer Ml 
the dominion of theſe Provinces both to England and 2 
France; but were refuſed by both crowns : and thougi Ml ,, 
they retained the name of a free people, yet they ſoon ll 2 
loſt the eaſe of the liberties they contended for, by the ;. 
abſoluteneſs of their magiſtrates in the ſeveral citia Ml „ 
and Provinces,. and the extreme preſſure of their taxes, Ml ;+ 
which ſo long a war, with ſo mighty an enemy, mad Ml 20 
neceſſary for the ſupport of their ſtate. 
But the hatred of the Spaniſb government, under ne 
Alva, was ſo univerſal, that it made the revolt gene- m 
ral through the Provinces, running through all relig. co 
ons, and all orders of men, as appeared by the pacif . m. 
cation of Ghent; till by the diviſion of the. parties * 
by the powers of ſo vaſt a monarchy as Spain at that dit 
time, and by the matchleſs conduct and valour of the an 
Duke of Parma, this humour like poiſon in a ſtrong fel 
conſtitution, and with the help of violent phyſic, wa to 
expelled from the heart, which was Flanders and Bra. to 
bant (with the reſt of the ten Provinces) into the out : of 
ward members; and, by their being cut off, the body der 
was ſaved. © After which, the moſt inflamed ſpirits be-M 7; 
ing driven by the arms of Spain, or drawn by the hopes ¶ inc 
of liberty and ſafety, into the United Provinces out of the ſup 


Teſt, the hatred of Spain grew to that height, that they mig 
. - were not only willing to ſubmit to any new dominion, ore 

rather than return to the old; but when they could hon 
find no maſter to protect them, and their affairs grev M1; 
deſperate, they were once certainly upon the counſel o the: 
burning their great towns, waſting and drowning what I able 
they could of their own country, and going 1 to j 
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ſome new ſeats in the Indies. Which they might have 
executed,” if they had found ſhipping enough to carry 
off all their numbers, and had not been detained by 
the compaſſion. of thoſe which muſt have been left be- 
hind, at the mercy of an incenſed and conquering 
maſter. * 715 | e BOK 
The Spaniſb and Italian writers content themſelves to 
attribute the cauſes of theſe revolutions to the change 
of religion, to the native ſtubbornneſs of the people, 
and to the ambition of the Princes of Orange : but 
religion, without mixtures of ambition and intereſt, 
works no ſuch violent effects, and produces rather 
the examples of conſtant ſufferings, than of deſperate 
actions. The nature of the people cannot change of a 
ſudden, no more than the climate which infuſes it; and 
de no country hath brought forth better ſubjects, than 
e. many of theſe Provinces, both before and ſince theſe 
'S" Wl commotions among them; and the ambition of one 
man could neither have deſigned nor atchieved ſo great 
aan adventure, had it not been ſeconded with univerſal 


diſcontent ; nor could that have been raiſed to ſo great 
the an height and heat, without ſo many circumſtances as 
oog g fell in from an unhappy courſe of the Spaniſb counſels, 


We to kindle and foment it. For though it had been hard 
to head ſuch a body, and give it ſo ſtrong a principle 


ou of life, and ſo regular motions, without the acci- 
00) Wl dent of ſo great a Governor in the Provinces, as Prince 
be · ¶ 1/illian: of Orange : a man of equal abilities in council 
Pe WF and in arms; cautious and reſolute, affable and ſevere, 
the ſupple to occaſions and yet conſtant to his ends; of 
the] mighty revenues and dependence in the. Provinces, of 
non great credit and alliance in Germany; eſteemed. and 
oull WM honoured abroad, but at home infinitely loved and 
oo truſted by the people, who thought him affectionate to 
cl ag their country, ſincere in his profeſſions and deſigns, 
m able and willing to defend their liberties, and unlikely 


to invade them by any/ ambition of his own. Let all 
„ E theſe 
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theſe qualities might very well have been confined to 
the duty and ſervices of a ſubject, as they were in 
Charles V. 's time: without the abſence of the King, 
and the people's opinion of his ill-will to their nation 
and their laws; without the continuance of foreign 
troops after the wars were ended: the erecting of the 
new Biſhops ſees, and introducing the inguiſition: the 
ſole miniſtry of Grandvell, and excluſion of the Lords 
from their uſual part in councils and affairs: the go- 
vernment of a man ſo hated, as the Duke of Alba: 
the rigour of his proſecutions, and the inſolence of his 
ftatue. And laſtly without the death of Egmont, and 
the impoſition of the tenth and twentieth part, againſt 
the legal forms of government in a country, where a 
long derived ſucceſſion had made the people fond and 
tenacious of their ancient cuſtoms and laws. 
| Theſe were the ſeeds of their hatred: to Spain; which 
increaſing by the courſe of about threeſcore years war, 
was not allayed by a long ſucceeding peace; but willap- 
pear to have been an ingredient into the fall, as it was in- 
to the riſe, of this State; which, having been thus plant. 
ed, came to be conſerved and cultivated by many ac- 
cidents and influences from abroad; but, thoſe having 
had no part in the conſtitution of their State, nor the 
frame of their government, I will content myſelf to 
mention only the chief of them, which moſt contri- 
buted to preſerve the infancy of this commonwealth, 
and make way for its growth, the cauſes of its ſuc- 
ceeding greatneſs and riches being not to be ſought for 
in the events of their wars, but in the inſtitutions and 
orders of their government, their cuſtoms and trade, 
which will make the arguments of the enſuing chapters 
When Don Fobn threw off the conditions he had at 

firſt accepted of the pacification of Ghent, and by the 
ſurpriſe. of Namur broke into arms, the Eſtates of the 
Provinces. offered the government of their country to 
Matthias, brother tothe Emperor, as a temper 1 . 
5 6 thelſ 
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their return to the obedience of Spain, and the popular 
government Which was moulding in the northern Pro- 
vinces. But, Matthias, arriving without the advice or 
ſupport of the Emperor, or credit in the Provinces, 
and having the Prince of Orange given him for his 
Lieutenant-General, was only a cypher, and his go- 
vernment a piece of pageantry, which paſſed without 
effect, and was ſoon ended: ſo that, upon the Duke 
of Parma's taking on him the government, ſome new 
protection was neceſſary to this infant- State, that had 
not legs to ſupport it againſt ſuch a ſtorm as was threat- 
ned upon the return of the Spaniſh and Ttatian forces, 
to make the body of a formidable army, which the 
a WH Duke of Parma was forming in Namur and Luxem- 
1d burgh. $29 | EST AHIRE WONG 
Since the conference of Bayonne, between the Queen- 
ch mother of France, and her daughter Queen of Spain, 
ar, thoſe two crowns had continued, in the reign of Francis 
1p- Wl and Charles, to aſſiſt one another in the common deſign 
in- there agreed on, of proſecuting with violence thoſe 
nt- ¶ they called the Heretics, in both their dominions, The 
ac- peace held conſtant, if not kind, between England and 
ng Hain; fo as King Philip had no wars upon his hands 
the in Chriſtendom, during theſe commotions in the Low- 
f to ¶ Countries: and the boldneſs of the confederates, in 
tri: their firſt revolt and union, ſeemed greater at ſuch a 
Ich, MW time than the ſucceſs of their reſiſtances afterwards, 
ſuc- WY when ſo many occaſions fell in to weaken and divert 
the forces of the Spaniſh monarc y. 
and i For Henry III. coming to the crown of France, and 
ade, WF at firſt only fettered and controuled by the faction of the 
ters. Criſes, but afterwards engaged in an open war (which 
dat they had raiſed againſt him, upon pretext of preſer- 
ving the Catholic religion, and in a conjunction of 
the councils with Spain) was forced into better meaſures 
5 108 wich the Hugonots of his kingdom, and fell into ill in- 
ven telligence with Philip II. fo, as Queen Elizabeth having 


declined 


| 
1 
| 
| 

| 


cauſe in all the other Provinces, beſides. Holland and 


- 
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declined to undertake openly the protection of the Low. 


Country-Provinces, it was, by the concurring reſoluti. bj 


on of the States, and the content of the French Court, N he 
devolved upon the Duke of Alengon, brother to Hen. Ml 
ry III. E vo 1 1 

But this Prince entered Antwerp with an ill preſage No- 


to the Flemings, by an attempt which a Biſcainer made Ml ur 


the ſame day upon the Prince of Orange's life, ſhoot- Mra 
ing him, though not mortally, in the head : and he 
continued his ſhort government with ſuch mutual diſ. N de 
taſtes between the French and the Flemings (the heat ¶ bo 
and violence of one nation agreeing ill with the cuſtoms . 
and liberties of the other) that the Duke, attempting to Myc 
make himſelf abſolute maſter of the city of Antwery th. 
by force, was driven o.it of the town, and thereupon {Wan 
retired-out of the country with extreme reſentment of WE! 
the Flemings, and indignation of the French; ſo as, the lth 
Prince of Orange being not long after aſſaſſined at N vo 


Delpb, and the Duke of Parma increaſing daily in re- Whbo 
putation and in force, and the male - content party fall. | 


ing back apace to his obedience, an end was preſaged em 
by moſt men to the aftairs of the confederates. of 

But the root was deeper, and not ſo eaſily ſhaken: Ik 
for the United Provinces, after the unhappy tranſaCtions ace 
with the French, under the Duke of Alengon, re-aflu- N diſ 
med their union in 1583, binding themſelves, in caſe by Meoc 
fury of the war any point of it had not been obſerved, Na c 
ro endeavour from that time to ſee it effected: in calc 
any doubt had happened, to ſee it cleared : and any 
difficulties, compoſed : and, in regard the article con- 
cerning religion had been ſo framed in the union, be- 


Zealand, the Romiſb religion was then uſed, but nov 
the- Evangelical, it was agreed by all the Provinces of 
the union, that, from this time in them all, the Evan- 
gelical reformed religion ſhould alone be openly preach: 
ed and exerciſed. 3 LE 
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They were ſo far from being broken in their deſigns 
by the Prince of Orange's death, that they did all the 
honour that could be to his memory, ſubſtituted Prince 
Maurice his ſon, though but ſixteen years old, in all 
his honours and commands, and obſtinately refuſed all 
overtures that were made them of peace, reſolving 
upon all the moſt deſperate actions and ſufferings, 
rather than return under the Spaniſh obedience. 

But theſe ſpirits were fed and heightened, in a great 
degree, by the hopes and countenance given them a- 
bout this time from England: for Queen Elizabeth and 
Philip II. though they ſtill preſerved the name of peace, 
yet had worn out, in a manner, the effects as well as 
the diſpoſitions of it, whilſt the Spamards fomented 
and aſſiſted the inſurrections of the Iriſb, and Queen 
Elizabeth the new commonwealth in the Lo- Countries; 
though neither directly, yet by countenance, money, 
voluntary troops, and ways that were equally felt on 
both ſides, and equally underſtood. ; rid 

King Philip had lately increaſed the greatneſs of his 
empire, by the inheritance or invaſion of the kingdom 
of Portugal, upon King Sebaftian's loſs in Africa: but 
| know not whether he had increaſed his power, by the 
acceſſion! of a kingdom, with a diſputed title, and a 
diſcontented people, who could neither be uſed like 
good ſubjects, and governed without armies; nor like 
a conquered nation, and ſo made to bear the charge of 
their forced obedience. But this addition of empire, 
with the vaſt treaſure flowing every year out of the Indies, 
had without queſtion raiſed King Philip's ambition to 
valter deſigns ; which made him embrace, at once, the 
protection of the league in France againſt Henry. III. 
and IV. and the donation made him of Ireland by the 
Pope, and ſo embark himſelf in a war with both thoſe 
crowns, \while he was bearded with the open arms and 
defiance his own ſubjects in the Low-Countries. / 

But *tis hard to be imagined, how far the ſpirit of 

1 one 
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one great man goes in the fortunes of any army or ſtate, 
The Duke of Parma coming to the government with- 
out any footing in more than two of the ſmalleſt Pro- 
vinces, collecting an army from Spain, Italy, Germany, 
and the broken troops of the country left him by Don 
Jobn, having all the other Provinces confederated a- 
gainſt him, and both England and France beginning 
to take open part in their defence; yet, by force of 
his own valour, conduct, and the diſcipline of his army, 
with the diſintereſted and generous qualities of his 
mind, winning equally upon the hearts and arms of the 
revolted countries, and piercing through the Provinces 
with an uninterrupted courſe of ſucceſſes, and the te- 
covery of the moſt important towns in Flanders; at 
laſt, by the taking of Antwerp and Groningue, reduced 
the affairs of the union to ſo extreme diſtreſs, that, be- 
ing grown deſtitute of all hopes and ſuccours from 
France (then deep engaged in their own civil wars) they 
threw themſelves wholly at the feet of Queen. Elizabeth, 
imploring her protection, and offering her the ſove- 
reignty of their country. The Queen refuſed the do- 
minion, but entered into articles with their Deputies in 
158g, obliging herſelf to very great ſupplies: of men 
and of monies, lent them upon the ſecurity of the Brie, 
Fluſhing, and Ramekins ; which were performed, and 
Sir John Norrice ſent over to command her forces; 
and afterwards in 87, upon the war broken out with 
Spain, and the mighty threats of the Spaniſb armada, 
ſhe ſent over yet greater forces under the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, whom the States admitted, and ſwore obedience 
to him, as Goyernor of their United Provinces. © 
But this government laſted not long, diſtaſtes and 
ſuſpicions ſoon breaking out between Leiceſter and the 
States; partly from the jealouſy of his affecting an 
abſolute dominion, and arbitrary diſpoſal of all offices; 
but chiefly, of the Queen's intentions to make a peace 
with Spain; and the eaſy loſs of ſome of their towns, 


by 
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by Governors placed in them by the Earl of Teiceſter, 
increaſed their diſcontents. Notwithſtanding this ill 
intercourſe, the Queen re- aſſures them in both thoſe 
points, diſapproves ſome of Leicęſter's proceedings, re- 
ceives frank and hearty aſſiſtances from them in her 
naval preparations againſt the Spaniards; and at length, 
upon the diſorders increaſing; between the Earl of Lei- 
fer and the States, commands him to reſign his go- 
vernment, and releaſe the States of the oath they had 
taken to obey him. And after all this had paſt, the 
Queen, eaſily ſacrificing all particular reſentments to 
the intereſt of her crown, continued her favour, pro- 
tection, and aſſiſtances to the States, during the whole 
courſe of her reign, which were returned with the great- 
eſt deference and veneration to her perſon, that was 
ever paid by them to any foreign Prince, and continues 
ſtill to her name in the remembrance, and frequently 
in the mouths. of all. ſorts of people among them. 
After Leiceſter's departure, Prince Maurice was, by 
the canſent of the union, chofen their Governor, but 
with a reſervation to Queen Elizabeth ; and entered 
in that command with the hopes, which he made good in 
en Bl the execution of it for many years; proving the great - 
ah Wl et Captain of his age, famous, particularly, in the 
10 Bl diſcipline and ordonance of his armies, and the ways 
s; Hof fortification by him firſt invented or perfected, and 
th lince his time imitated by all. | | | 
a, But the great breath, that was given the States in the 
- heat of their affairs, was by the ſharp wars made by 
ce Queen Elizabeth upon the Spaniards at ſea in the Indies, 
and the expedition of Liſbon and Cadiz, and by the de- 
d Clining affairs of the league in France, for whoſe ſup- 
he port Philip II. was ſo paſſionately engaged, that twice 
an WW} he commanded the Duke of Parma to interrupt the 
S; WI courſe of his victories in the Low-Conntries, and maren 
ce into France for the relief of Roan and Paris; which 
. much augmented the renown of this great mo a 
J 5 | ut 
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but as much impaired the ſtate of the Spaniſp affairs in 
Hlanders. For, in the Duke of Parma's abſence, Prince 
Maurice took in all the places held by the Spaniards on 
_ 'Cother fide the Rhine, which gave mom: entrance into 
2 the United, Provinces. . 
The ſucceſſion of Henry. IV. to the crown of France 
| gave a mighty blow to the deſigns of King Philip; 
and a much greater, the general obedience and acknoy- 
ledgment of him upon his change of religion. With 
tis King, the States began to enter a confidence and 
kindneſs, and the more by that which interceded be. 
tween him and the Queen of England, 12 had all their 
dependence during her life. 
But, after her death, King * grew to have 
greater credit than ever in the United Provinces ; though 
upon the decay of the Spaniſh power, under the aſcen- 
. dant of this King, the States fell into very early jex- 
louſies of his growing dog great, and too near them 
in Flanders. 

Wich the Duke of Ponnla died all the diſcipline, and 
with that, all the fortunes. of the Spaniſh arms in Flar 
ders: the frequent mutinies. of their ſoldiers, dange- 
Tous in effect and in example, were more talked of 
than any other of their actions, in the ſhort govern- 

ment of Mansfield, Erneſt, and Fuentes, till the od 
diſcipline of their armies began to revive, and theit 

fortune a little to reſpite under the new government of 
Cardinal Alpert, who came into Flanders both Gover- 

nor and Prince of the Low-Countries, at the head of a 
mighty army drawn out of Germany and 1taly, to try 
the laſt effort of the Spaniſb power, either in a proſpe- 
rous war, or, at leaſt, in maln way for a neceſſary 

Nee. { 

But the choice of the Arch- Duke, and this neu ot 
authority, had a deeper root, and deſign, than at firſt JW ® 

appeared: for that mighty King Philip II. born to ſo A 


val mm and to ſo much — deſires, aber aWth 
1 ong 
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bong dream of raiſing his head into the clouds; fonnd 
it now ready to lie down in the duſt: his body broken 


with age and infirmities, his mind with cares and diſ- 


tempered thoughts, and the royal ſervitude of a ſoliei- 
tous life: he began to ſee, in the glaſs of time and 
experience, the true ſhapes' of all human greatneſs and 
deſigns; and finding to what airy figures he had hither- 
to ſacrificed his health, and eaſe, and the good of his 


life; he now turned his thoughts wholly to reſt and 


quiet, which he had never yet allowed either the world, 
or himſelf: his deſigns upon England, and his invinci- | 
ble armada, had ended in ſmoke: thoſe upon France, 


in events the moſt contrary to what he had propoſed: 


and inſtead of maſtering the liberties, and breaking the 
ſtomach of his Low. Country ſubjects, he had loſt ſeven 
of his Provinces, and held the reſt by the tenure of a 
war, that coſt him more than they were worth. He 
had made lately a peace with England, and deſired it 
with France; and though he ſcorned it with his revolt- 
ed ſubjects in his own name; yet he wiſhed it in a- 
nother's; and was unwilling to entail a quarrel u | 
his ſon, which had croſt his fortunes, and buſied his 
thoughts all the courſe of his reign. He therefore re- 
ſolyed to commit theſe two deſigns to the management 
of Ateh-Duke Albert, with the ſtyle of Governor and 
Prince of the Loto- Countries; to the end, that, if he 
could reduce the Provinces to their old ſubjection, he 
ſhould govern them as Spaniſh dominions; if that was 
once more in vain attempted, he ſhould by a marriage 
vith Clara Iſabella Eugenia (King Pbilip's beloved 
daughter) receive theſe Provinces as a dowry, and be- 
come the Prince of them, with a condition only, f 
their returning to Spain, in caſe of Jſabella's dying with- 
out iſſue. King Philip believed, that the preſence of 
a natural Prince among his ſubjects; that the birth 
and cuſtoms of Arch-Duke Albert, being a German; 
the — ths aha Jabella, might 
| gain. 
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2 * men le, enn 
and rigour of his former counſels; and at the 


Vorſt, that they might make a peace, if they could not 
a war, and without intereſting the ee and great. | 


nels of the Spaniſh crown. 
In purſuit. of this determination, like! a wiſe King, 
white he: intended nothing but peace, he made prepara- 
tions, as if he deſigned nothing but war; knowing that 
bis own deßtes gf peace would ſignify nothing, unleſs 
he could force his enemies to defire it too. He there- 
fore ſent the Arch-Duke into Flanders, at the head of 
ſuch an army, chat, believing the peace with France 
muſt be the firſt in order, and make way for either the 
var or peace afterwards in the Low-Countries, he march- 
ed into * and took Hmiens the chief city of Picar- 
c, and thereby gave ſuch an alarm to the French Court, 
s they little expected; and had never received in the 
former wars. But while Alert bent the whole force 
of ihe war upon France, till he determined it in a peace 
with that crown, Prince Maurice, who had taken 
Groningus in the time of Erneſt, now maſteted Ling ben, 
roll, and other places in Overyſe, thereby adding 
thoſe. Provinces intire, to the body of the union; and, 
at HAlbert's return into Flanders, entertained him with 
the battle of Neuport, won by the deſperate courage 
of the Eng/i/b, under Sir Francis Vere, Where Albert 
was wounded; and very near being taken. 
Alter this loſs, the Arch Duke was yet conforcel 
and relieved by the obſequious affections and obedience 
ol his new ſubjects, ſo far as to reſolve, upon the lege 
_ Oftend;- which having ſome time continued, an 
ng almoſt — by the ſtrength of the hy 
— i Invincible: courage of the — wag he was re· 
- gruited by a body of eight thouſand Haliaus, under the 
Marquis Spinola, to whom the proſecution of this ſiege 
was committed: he took the place after three years ſiege, 
_ ea aan-at:-provilions within (the ha- 
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yen, and relief by ſea, being open all the time 3) but 
perfectiy for want of ground, which was gained foot 

y foot, till not ſo much was left, as would hold men 
to defend it; a great example, how impoſſible it is to 
defend any town, that cannot be ae. by — . 
ſtrong enough to raiſe the ſiege. ee e! 

Prince Maurice, t he could whe regs 

made yet amends for its loſs, by the taking of Grave 
and Sliyce; ſo as the "Spaniards * ained little but the 
bonour of the enterpriſe: and Philip II. being dead, 
about the time of the Areh Duke and Ducheſs's arri- 
val in Flanders, and with him, the perſonal reſentment 
of that war, the Arch - Duke, by conſent of che Spaniſb 
Court, began to apply his thoughts wholly to a peace; 
which another circumſtance had made more enn, 
than any of thoſe already mentioned. 

As the Dutch commonwealth was erw out of the 
ſea, ſo out of the ſame element it drew its firſt 
and conſideration, as well as afterwards its riches and 
greatneſs: fot before che revolts, the ſubjects of the 
Lew. Countries, though never allowed the trade of the 
Indies, but in the Spamſb"fleets; and under Spamiſb co- 
vert, yet many of them had in that manner made the 
voyages, and become ſxilful pilots, as well as verſed 
in 8 ways, and ſenſible of the infinite gains of that 

And after the union, a greater Confluence of 
fs 2 falling down into the United Provinces, than 
could manage their ſtock, or find employment at land, 

eat multitudes turned their endeavours to fea ;- und, 
aving loſt the trade of Spain and the Straits, fell not 
only into that of England,” France, and the northern ſeas, 
but ventured upon that of the Zaft-Indies, at firſt with 
ſmall forces and ſucceſs; but in courſe of time, and 
by the inſtitution of an Eqf-India company, this came 


to be purſued wich ſo general eee the Pro- 


vinces, and ſo great adyantage, that they made them- 
{elves malfers of moſt of the colonies and u planted 
——= therg 
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HONG Portugueſe (now ſubjects! of Spain, ) The 
Dutch ſeamen grew as well acquainted; with thoſe vaſt 
ſeas and coaſts as — their own; and Holland became 
the great magazine of all the commodities of thoſe 
eaſtern; gn... 

In the Weſt- Indies their attempts were neither ſo fre 
quent nor ſo proſperous, the Spaniſb plantations there 
being too numerous and ſtrong ; but by the multitude 
of their ſhipping, ſet oui with public or private com- 
miſſiona, they infeſted the ſeas, and began to wait for, 
and threaten, the Spaniſb Indian fleets, and ſometimes 
to attempt their coaſts in that new world (which was to 

touch Spain in the. maſt ſenſible part) and. gave their 
Court the ſtrongeſt motives to endeavour a peace, that 

might ſecure thoſe treaſures in their way, and preſerve 
them in Spain, by ſtopping the iſſue of thoſe vaſt ſums, 
— n to eee 
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and the very mention of it N — 5. Rs be fs 
ſtened upon the States; nor could they eyer be prevail- 
ed _— to make way for any negotiation. by a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms, till the Arch Duke had; declared, he 
would treat. with them as with free Provinces, upon 
whom, neither he, nor r any pretence. How- 
ever, the affair was purſued with ſo much art and in- 
duſtry on the Arch-Duke's./ part, and with ſo pal. 
ſionate deſires of the Spauiſb Court to end this war, 
that they were content to treat it at the Hague, the ſeat 
of the States - General; and, for the greater honour, 
and better conduct of the whole buſineſs, appainted the 
four chief miniſters of the Arch-Duke's, their com- 
miſſioners to attend and purfuet it there; who were, 
their Camp; Maſter- General Syinola, the Preſident of 

Council, and the two Kerhetartes of . and of 
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On the other ſide, in Holland all the paces. towards 
this treaty were made with great coldneſs and arrogance, 
raiſing punctilious difficulties upon every word of the 
Arch-Duke's declaration of treating them as free Pro- 
vinces, and upon Spain's ratification of that form; 
and forcing them to ſend expreſſes into Spain, upon 
every occaſion, and to attend the length of thoſe returns. 
For the proſperous ſucceſs of their arms at land, in the 
courſe — years war, and the mighty growth 
of their naval power, and (under that protection) of 
their trade, had made the whole body of their militia, 
both at land and ſea, averſe from this treaty, as well 
25 the greateſt part of the people; whoſe inveterate 
hatred againſt Spain was ſtill as fierce as ever; and 
who had the hopes or diſpoſitions of raiſing their for- 
tunes by the war, whereof they had ſo many and great 
examples among then. 
But there was, at the bottom, one foreign, and ano- 
ther domeſtic conſideration, which made way for this 
treaty, more than all thoſe arguments that were the 
common themes, or than all the offices of the Neigh- 
bour- Princes, who concerned themſelves in this affair, 
either from intereſt of their own, or the deſires of end- 
ing a war, which had ſo long exerciſed, in a manner, 
the arms of all Chriſtendom, upon the ſtage of the 
Lau- Countries, The greatneſs of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
ſo formidable under Charles V. and Pbilip II. began 


now to decline by the vaſt deſigns, and unfortunate 


events,. of ſo many ambitious counſels : and, on the 
other ſide, the affairs of Henry IV. of France were now at 
the greateſt height and felicity, after having atchieved ſo 
many adyentures, with incredible conſtancy and valour, 
and ended all his wars in a peace with Spain. The 
Dutch imagined, | that the hot ſpirits of the French 
could not continue long without ſome exerciſe; and 
that to prevent it at home, it might be neceſſary for 


lay 
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lay ſo *** as that upon Flanders, which 
had anciently been part of the Ga/lic nation, and whoſe 
firſt Princes derived and held of the Kings of France. 


Beſides, they had intimations, that Henry IV. was ta. 


ken up in great prepartions for war, whieh they doubt. 
ed would at one time or other fall on that gde at leaft 


jf chey were invited by any greater decays of the Sanißz 


r in Flanders: and they knew very well, they 
ould lie as much at the mercy of ſuch a neighbour 
as France, no t had formerly done of ſuch a maſter 
as Spain. © 1e-Spaniſh power in Flanders was fed 
deere Aar came by long and perilous voyages 
out of Spain; by troops drawn either from thence, ot 

Fee "oy or Germany, with much caſualty, and more 
: their territory of the ten Provinces was ſmall 


England and France. But if France were onee maſter 
of Flanders, the body of that empire would be ſo' great, 
and ſo intire; fo abounding i in people,” and in riches, 
that whenever they found,” or made, an occaſſon of 
| invading the United Provintes, they had no hopes of 
ing themſelves by any oppoſition - or diverſion: 

and the end of their mighty refiſtanoes againſt Spain 
was, to have no mlaſter ; and not to change one for + 
nother, as they ſhould do in this caſe: therefore the 
moſt intelligent among their civil miniſters thought it 
ſafeſt, by a peace, to give breath to the Arch-Duke's 
and Spaniſh 2 and by that means, to leſſen the 
invitation of the arms of France into Flanders, under 
fo great a King. 
For what with gene, the erediy? and power of 
Prince Maurice, built at firſt upon that of his fatber, 
but much raiſed by his own perſonal virtue and qual: 
ties, and the ſucceſs of his arms, was now grown { 
bigh (the Prince being Governor or Stadtholder of four 
of Sche Provinces, and two of his couſins of the other 
3 that ſeveral of the 85 headed by Barnevell, 
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h Fenſioner of Holland, and a man of great abilities and 
oo authority among them, became jealous of the Prince's 
ce, power, and pretended to fear the growth of it to an 
a. abſolute dominion: they knew, it would increaſe by 
dt. the continuance of a war, which was wholly managed 
af Mby the Prince; and thought, that in a peace it would 
iþ {I diminiſh, and give way to the authority of civil power: 
ey N vhich diſpoſed this whole party to deſire the treaty, 
ur and to advance the progreſs and iſſue of it by all their 
tee N aſſiſtances. And theſe different humours ſtirring in the 
ed heart of the States, with almoſt equal ſtrength and vi- 
ves (YN gur; the negotiation of a peace came to be eluded, 
or Ml after long debates and infinite endeavours; breaking, 


ore in appearance, upon the points of religion, and the In- 


"ll dan trade: but yet came to knit again, and conclude 
of Win a truce of twelve years, dated in the year 1609, 
der WM whereof the moſt eſſential points were, the declaration 
at, Wl of treating with them as free Provinces; the ceſfation 
es, of all acts of hoſtility on both ſides during the truce; 
ehe enjoyment, for that ſpace, of all that each par 

of poſſeſſed at the time of the treaty; that no new forti- 


n: fication ſhould be raiſed on either fide; and that free 
an commerce ſhould. be reſtored on all parts in the ſame | 


manner, as it was before the wars 
we And thus the State of the United Provinces came to 
t be acknowledged as a free commonwealth by their an- 

es cent maſter, having before been treated ſo by moſt of 
the the Kings and Princes of Europe, in frequent embaſſies 
der and negotiations. Among which, a particular | 

_ I rence. was given to the Engliſh crown, whoſe Ambaſ- 
of MW fador had ſeſſion and vote in their Council of State, 
get, by agreement with Queen Elizabeth, and in acknow- 
l: ledgment of thoſe great aſſiſtances, which gave life to 
their State, when it was upon the point of expiring: 
though the Dutch pretend, that privilege was given to 
the Ambaſſador, by virtue of the poſſeſſion this crown 
had of the Briel, Fluſbing, and Ramekins; and that it 


was 


| 


was to inte upon che reſtitution of thoſe towns, and 


repayment of thoſe ſums lent by the Queen. 
In the very time of treating this truce, a league way 
concluded” between Henry IV. of France and the States, 
ſor preſerving the peace, if it came to be concluded: 
or, in in caſo of its failing, for aſſiſtance of one another 
with ten thouſand men on the King's part, and five 


thouſand on the States. Nor did that King make any 


difficulty of continuing the two regiments of foot, and 
two hundred horſe in the States ſervice, at his own 
charge, after the truce, which he had maintained for 
ſeveral years before it: omitting no proviſions that 
might tie that State to his intereſt, and make him at 
preſent arbiter of the peace, and for the future of the 
war, if the truce ſhould come to be troken, or to EX- 
pres of itſelf. D.: $I) 
By what has been 5 it t will caſily appear, cha 
no State was ever born with ſtronger throws, or nurſed 


up with harder fare, or inured to greater labours or 


dangers 1 in the whole courſe of its youth; which are 
circumſtances that uſually make ſtrong and healthy bo- 
dies.: and ſo this has: proved, having never had more 
than one diſeaſe break out, in the ſpace of ninety three 
years, which may be accounted the age of this State, 
reckoning from the union of Utrecht, entered by the 
Provinces in 15379. But this diſeaſe, like — the 
ſeed or conception in a natural body, though it firſt 
appeared in Barnevelt's time, breaking out upon the 
negotiations with Spain, and ſeemed to end with his 
death (who was beheaded not many years after) yet has 
it ever ſince continued lurking in the veins of this State, 
and appearing upon all revolutions, that ſeem to fa- 
vour the predominancy of the one or other humour in 
the body; and under the names of the Prince of O- 
ranges and the Arminian party, has ever made the 
weak ſide of this State; and, whenever their period 
comes, will prove the occaſion * their fall. = 
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1 The ground of this name of Arminian was, that 
„hilt Barnevelt's party accuſed thoſe of the Prince of 
«« ranges, as being careleſs of their liberties, ſo dearly 
g. bought; as devoted to the houſe. of Orange; and tit 
d; | 8 ; ge 5: 2G Qu 
der poſed. to the admiſſion of an abſolute principality, and 


in order thereunto, as promoters of a perpetual , war 
with Spain: ſo thoſe of the Prince's party accuſed the 
nd others, as leaning {till to, and looking kindly upon, 
their old ſervitude, and reliſhing the Spaniard, both in 
their politics, by ſo eagerly affecting a peace with that 
ar con; and in their religion, by being generally 4r- 
muians (which, was eſteemed. the middle part between 
the dhe Calviniſts and the Roman religion.) And beſides 
theſe mutual reproaches, the two parties have ever va- 
lͤed themſelves upon the aſſerting, one of the true and 
hat puter re formed religion; and the other, of the truer 

The fortunes of this commonwealth, that have hap- 
pened in their wars or negotiations, ſince the truce with, 


are þ . 2 

yo. Hain, and what circumſtances or accidents, both a- 
ore broad and at home, ſerved, to cultivate their mighty 
res grorth, and conſpired to the greatneſs wherein, they 


appeared to the world, in the beginning of the year 
the 1665, being not only che ſubject of the relations, but 

even the obſervations, of this preſent age; I ſhall 
irt Neither leaye, as more obvigus, and leſs. neceſſary to the 
account I intend. of the civil government of this com- 
his monwealth : or elſe reſerve. them till the ſame vein of 
has beiſure or humour invite me to continue this deducti on 
to this preſent time; the affairs of this State having 


rin revolutions, both of actions and counſels, that have 
0. ince happened in the reſt of Chriſtendom. 


la the mean time, I will. cloſe this relation with an 
event, which arrived ſoon after the concluſion. of the 
truce, and had like to have broken it within the very 
Fear, if not prevented by the 98 of the neighbour- 

| «+ ing 
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ing Princes; but more by a change of humour in the 
United States, conſpiring to the conſervation of the 
new-reſtored' peace in theſe parts of the world, 
In the end of the year 1609, died the Duke of Clever 
and Juliers, without heir-male, leaving thoſe dutchies to 
the pretenſions of his daughters, in whoſe rights the 
Dukes of Brandenburgb and Nieuburgh poſſeſſed them- 
felves of ſuch parts of thoſe territories as they firſt could 
invade, each of them pretending right to the whole inhe- 
titance. Brandenburgh ſeeks protection and favour to his 
title from the United Provinces. . Nieuburgh from the 
Arch-Duke Albert, and from Spain. The Arch-Duke, 
newly reſpiring from ſo long a war, had no defire to in- 
tereſt himſelf in this quarrel, further than the care, 
that the Dutch ſnould not take advantage of it; and, 
under pretext of aſſiſting one of the parties, ſeize up- 
on ſome of thoſe dominions lying contiguous to their 
own. The Dutch were not fo equal, nor content to 
 bofe fo fair an occaſion, and ſurprifed the town of Ju- 
liers (though pretending only to keep it till the parties 
agreed: ) and believing that Spain, after having part- 
: eq with ſo much in the late truce, to end a quarrel of 
their own, would not venture a breach of it upon 3 
quarrel of their neighbours. But the Arch-Duke, ha- 
'ving firſt taken his meaſures with Spain, and foreſee- 


ing the conſequence of this affair, reſolved to venture 


the whole State of Flanders in a new war, rather than 
fuffer ſuch an increaſe of power and dominion to the 

Stares. And thereupon, firft, in the behalf of the 

Duke of Nieuburgh, requires from them the reſtitut- 
on of Juliers; and, upon their artificious and dilatorj 

anſwers, immediately draws his forces together, and 
with an army, under the command of Spinola, marches 

towards Juliers (which the States were in no care of, 
as well provided for a bold defence) but makes a fud- 

den turn, and fits down before Weſel, with ſuch a ter. 

rer and ſurpriſe to the inhabitants, that he carries the 

| | IM town 
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town before the Dutch could come in to their aſſiſtance, 
Weſt] was: a ſtrong town upon the Rhine, which the 


Duke of Brandenburg pretended to, as belonging to the 
dutchy of Cleve; but the citizens held at this time as 
an imperial town, and under protection of the Durch: 
who, amazed at this ſudden and bold attempt of Sping- 
la, which made him maſter of a paſs that lay fair for 
any further invaſion: upon their Provinces (efpecially 
thoſe; on t' other ſide the Rhine) engage the offices of 
both the Engliſh and French crowns, to mediate an a- 
greement, which at length they conclude, fo as nei- 
ther party ſhould, upon any pretence, draw their forces 
into any part of theſe dutchies. Thus the Arch-Duke 
having by the fondneſs of peace newly made a truce, 
upon conditions impoſed by the Dutch; now, by the 
reſolution: of making war, obtains i ones upon the 
very terms propoſed by himſelf, and by Spain. An 
vent of great inſtruction and example, how dange- 
rous it ever proves for weak Princes to call in greater 
to their aid, which makes them a prey to their friend, 
inſtead of their enemy: how the only time of ma- 
king an advantageous peace is, when your enemy deſires 
it, and when you are in the beſt condition of purſuing 
2 war: and how vain a counſel it is, to avoid a war, 
by yielding any point of intereſt or honour : which does 
but invite new injuries, encourage enemies, and diſ- 


ene e HAI 
Q rbeir GOVERNMENT. 


T is evident by what has been diſcourſed in the 
former Sig 85 - concerning the riſe of this State, 
which is to be dated from the union of Utrecht) 
that it Cannot properly be ſtyled a „ 
\ ib be ut 
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but is rather a-confederacy of Seven Sovereign Provin- 
ces, united together for their common and mutual de- 
fence,” without any dependence one upon the other, 
But to diſcover the nature of their government from 
the firſt ſprings and motions, it muſt be taken yet into 
ſmaller pieces, by which it will appear, that each of theſe 
Provinces is likewiſe compoſed of many little ſtates or 
cities, which have ſeveral marks of ſovereign power 
within themſelves, and are not ſubject to the ſovereign- 
ty of their Provinces; not being concluded in many 
things by the majority, but only by the univerſal con- 
currente of voices in the Provincial States. For 28 
the States General cannot make war or peace, or any 
ne alliance, or levies of money, without the conſent 
of every Province; ſo cannot the States- Provincial con- 
clude of any of thoſe points, without the conſent of 
each of the cities, that, by their conſtitution, has a 
voice in that aſſembly. And though in many civil 
cauſes there lies an appeal from the common judicature 
of the cities, to the provincial courts of juſtice; yet 
in criminal, there lies none at all; nor can the ſove- 
reignty of a Province exerciſe any judicature, ſeize up- 
on any offender, or pardon any offence within the 
juriſdiction of a eity, or execute any common reſolu- 
tion or law, but by the juſtice and officers of the city 
itſelf, By this a certain ſovereignty in each city is diſ- 
cerned, the chief marks whereof are, the power of 
exerciſing judicature, levying of money, and making 
war and peace: for the other, of coining money, is 
neither in particular cities or Provinces, but in the ge- 
nerality of the union, by common agreement. | 
The main ingredients therefore into the compoſition 
of this State are, the freedom of the cities, the ſove- 
reignty of the Froyinces, the agreements or conſtitu- 
tions of the union, and the authority of the Princes 
of Orange: which makes the order I ſhall, follow in 
thepecount intended of this government. ut where. 
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a8, the ſeveral Provinces in the union, and the ſeveral 


cities in each Province, as they have, in their orders 


and conſtitutions, ſome particular differences, as well 
as à general reſemblance; and the account of each 


diſtinctly would ſwell this diſcourſe out of meaſure, 
and to little purpoſe : I ſhall confine myſelf to the 
account of Holland, as the richeſt, ſtrongeſt, and of 
moſt authority among the Provinces; and of Amſter- 
dam as that which has the ſame pre · eminencies among 
ei adorn tink, 70 otolierniot tf Ss 
The ſovereign authority of the city of Amſterdam 
conſiſts in the decrees or reſults of their Senate, which 
is compoſed of {ix and thirty men, by whom the juſtice 
is adminiſtered, according to ancient forms, in the. 
names of officers, and places of judicature. But 
monies are levied by arbitrary reſolutions, and propor- 
tions, according to what appears convenient or neceſ- 
ſary upon the change op emergency of occaſions. Theſe 
Senators are for their lives, and the Senate was ancient- 
ly choſen by the voices of the richer burghers, or free- 
men of the city, who upon the death of a Senator met 
together, either in a church, a market, or ſome other 
place ſpacious enough to receive their numbers; and 
there made. an election of the perſon to ſucceed, by 
the majority of voices. But about a hundred and 
thirty, or forty years ago, when the towns of Holland 
began to increaſe in circuit, and in people, ſo as thoſe 
frequent aſſemblies grew into danger of tumult and 


diſorder upon every occaſion, by reaſon of their num- 


bers and contentions; this election of Senators came, 
by the reſolution of the burghers in one of their Ge. 
neral Aſſemblies, to be devolved for ever upon the 
ſtanding Senate at that time; ſo, as ever ſince, when 
any one of their number dies, a new one is choſen by 
the reſt of the Senate, without any intervention of the 
other burghers; which makes the government à ſort 
f Qliggrchy, and very differznt from à popular go- 
** : 2 | pernment, 
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vernment; as it is generally eſteemed by thoſe, who, 
paſſing or living in theſe countries, content themſelves 
with common obſervations, or inquiries. And this 
reſolution of the burghers either was agreed upon, or 
followed by general conſent or example, about the ſame 
time, in all — towns of the Province, though with 
| ſome difference in number of their Senators. 
By this Senate are choſen the chief Magiſtrates of 
the town, which are the Burgomaſters and Eſchevins: 
the Burgomaſters of Amſterdam are four, whereof three 
are choſen every year; ſo as one of them ſtays in office 
two years; but NE ere —— the Reign. 
Burgomaſters for year, re tu 
= Ng: firſt three months; for 10 — 
new elect, the Burgomaſter of the year before preſides; 
in which time it is ſuppoſed the new ones will grow in- 
ſtructed in the form and duties of their office,” and ac- 
gained with the ſtate of the city's affairs. 

The Burgomaſters ate choſen by moſt voices of all 
| thoſe perſons in the Senate,” who have been either Bur- 
ers or Eſchevins; and their authority reſembles 

that of the Lord-Mayor.and Aldermen in our cities, 
They repteſent the dignity of the government, and do 
the honour of the city upon all occaſions.” They di- 
— of all under - offices chat fall in their time; and 

ue out all monies out of the common ſtock or trea- 
Lure, judging alone what is neceſſary for the ſafety, con- 
venience, or dignity of the city. They keep the key 
of the bank of Amfterdam (the common treaſure of ſo 
many nations) which is never opened without the pre. 
ſence of . of them: and they inſpect and purſue al 
works of the city, as the Ramparts 


the grea 8 
and Stadt- now almoſt ' finiſhed, with 6 great 


= magnificence, Tao ue pints ce. 
+ This office is a charge of the greateſt mut, autho- 


rity, and dignity ; and ſo much 2 greater, by not 
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other conſtant employments in the city, that are ſo. 
The falary of a Burgomaſter of Amſterdam is but five 
hundred gilders a year, though there are offices worth 
five thouſand in their diſpoſal ; but yet none of them 
known to have taken money upon ſuch occaſions, which 
would loſe all their credit in the town, and thereby 
their fortunes by any public employments. They are 
obliged to no ſort of expence more than ordinary mo- 
deft citizens, in their habits, their attendance, their 
tables, or any part of their .own domeſtic. They are 
upon all public occaſions waited on by men in ſalary 
from the town; and whatever feaſts they make upon 
folemn days, or for the entertainment of any Princes or 
foreign miniſters, the charge is defrayed out of the 
common treaſure, . but proportioned by their own diſ- 
cretion. At other times, they appear in all places with 
the ſimplicity and modeſty of other private citizens. 
When the Burgomaſters office expires, they are of 
courſe diſpoſed into the other. charges or employments 
of the towns, which are very many and beneficial z un- 
leſs they loſs their credit with the Senate, by any want 
of diligence or fidelity in the diſcharge of their office, 
which ſeldom arrives. 

The Eſchevins are the court of juſtice in every town. 
They are at Amſterdam nine in number; of which 
ſeven are choſen annually z but two of the preceding 
year continue in office. A double number is named by 
the Senate, out of which the Burgomaſters now chooſe, 
as the Prince of Orange did in the former conſtitution. 
They are ſovereign judges in all criminal cauſes. In | 
civil, after a certain value, there lies appeal to the court 
of Juſtice of the Province. But they paſs ſentence of 
death upon no man without firſt adviſing with the Bur- 
gomaſters; though, after that form is paſſed, they pro- 
ceed themſelves, and are not bound to follow the Bur- 
gomaſters opinion, but are left to their own: this be- 
ing only a care or favour of ſupererogation to the _ 
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of a man, which is ſo ſoon cut off, and never to he 
retrieved or made amends for. 

Under theſe ſovereign Magiſtrates, the chief ſubor- 
dinate officers of the town are the Treaſurers; who 
receive and iſſue out all monies that are properly the 
revenues or ſtock of the city: the Scout, who takes 


care of the peace, ſeizes all criminals, and ſees the 
ſentences of juſtice executed, and whoſe authority is 


like that of a Sheriff in a county with us, or a Con- 


ſtable in a pariſn: the Peuſioner, who is a civil-lawyer, 


verſed in the cuſtoms, and records, and privileges of 


the town, concerning which he informs the magiltracy 
upon occaſion, and vindicates them upon diſputes with 


other towns; he is a ſervant of the Senate and the Bur- 
gomaſters, delivers their meſſages, makes their ha- 
rangues upon all public occaſions, and is not unlike 
the recorder in one of our towuas. | 


- 


In this city of Amſterdam is the famous Wale which 


8 is the greateſt treaſure, either real or imaginary, that 


is known any where in the world. The place of it is 
a great vault under the Stadthouſe, made ſtrong with 


all the circumſtances of doors and locks, and other 


appearing cautions of ſafety, that can be: and tis cer- 
tain, that whoever is carried to ſee the bank, ſhall 


never fail to find the appearance of a mighty real trea- 


ſure, in bars of gold and ſilver, plate and infinite 
bags of metals, which are ſuppoſed to be all gold and 


| ſilver, and may be ſo for aught I know. But, the 


Burgomaſters only having the inſpection of this bank, 
and no man ever taking any particular account of what 
iſſues in and out, from age to age, tis impoſſible to 


make any calculation, or gueſs what proportion the 
real treaſure may hold to the credit of it. Therefore 
the fecurity. of the bank lies not only in the effects that 


are in it, but in the credit of the whole town or ſtate 


of Amſterdam, whoſe ſtock and revenue is equal to that 


of ſome kingdoms; and who are bound to make goo! 
5 py IN, all 
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all monies that are brought into their bank : the tickets 
or bills hereof make all the uſual great pay ments, that 
are made between man and man in the town; and not 
only in moſt other places of the United Provinces, but 
in many other trading parts of the world. So as this 
bank is properly a general caſn, where every man 
lodges his money, becauſe he eſteems it ſafer, and 
eaſier paid in and out, than if it were in his coffers at 
home: and the bank is ſo far from paying any in- 


tereſt for, what is there brought in, that money in th 


bank is worth ſomething more in common pay ments, 
than what runs current in coin from hand to hand; no 
other money paſſing in the bank, but in the ſpecies of 
coin the beſt known, the moſt aſcertained, and the 
moſt generally current in all parts of the higher as well 
a the lower Germany. Ef By, 1 
The revenues of Amſterdam ariſe out of the conſtant 
exciſe upon all ſorts of commodities bought and fold 
vithin the precinct : or, out of the rents of thoſe 
houſes or lands that belong in common to the city: 
or, out of certain duties and impoſitions upon every 
houſe, towards the uſes of charity, and the repairs, 
or adornments, or fortifications of the place: or elſe, 
out of extraordinary levies conſented to by the Senate, 
for furniſhing their part of the public charge that is a- 
greed to by their Deputies in the Provincial - States, for 
the uſe of the Province; or by the Deputies of the 
States of Holland in the . j for ſupport of 
the union. And all theſe payments are made into one 
common ſtock of the town, not, as many of ours are, 
into that of the pariſh, ſo as attempts may be eaſier 
made at the calculations of their whole revenue: and 1 
have heard it affirmed, that what is paid of all kinds 
to public uſes of the States- General, the Province, 
and the city in Amſterdam, amounts to above ſixteen 
hundred houſand Pounds Sterling a- year. But I enter 
into no computations, nor give theſe for any thing 
25 N more, 
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more, than what I have heard from men who pretend. 
ed to make ſuch inquiries,” which, I confeſs, I did not. 
Tis certain, that; in no town, ſtrength, beauty, and 
convenience are better provided for, nor with more 
unlimited expence, than in this, by the magnificence 
of their public buildings, as Stadthouſe and Arſenals; 


the number and ſpaciouſneſs, as well as order and te. 


venues of their many hoſpitals; the commodiouſneſ 
of their canals, running through the chief ſtreets of 
paſſage; the mighty ſtrength of their baſtions and 
ramparts; and the neatnefs, as well as convenience, 
of their ſtreets, ſo far as can be compaſſed in ſo great 
a confluence of induſtrious people; all which could 
never be atchieved without a charge much exceeding 
what ſeems proportioned to the revenue of one ſingle 
town. | | n Yes 3 
The Senate chooſes the Deputies, which are fent 
from this city to the States of Holland; the ſovereign- 
ty whereof is repreſented by Deputies of the noble 
and towns, compoſing nineteen voices: of which the 
nobles have only the firſt, and the cities eighteen, ac- 
cording to the number of thoſe which are called 'S:emm;, 
the other cities and towns of the Province having no 
voice in the States. Theſe cities were originally but 
fix, Dort, Haerlem, Delf, Leyden, Amſterdam, and Ta- 
gou ; but were increaſed, by Prince William of Naſſau, 
to the number of eighteen, by the addition of Rotter- 
dam, Gorcum, Schedam, Schonoven, Briel, Alcmaer, Horn, 
Eucbuſen, Edam, Moninckdam, Medenblick, and Prr- 
meren. This makes as great an inequality in the govern- 
ment of the Province, by ſuch a ſmall city as Perme- 
ren having an equal voice in the Provincial-States with 


Amſterdam (which pays perhaps half of all charges of 


the Province) as ſeems to be in the States - General, by 
ſo ſmall a Province as Overyſſel having an equal voice 
in the States- General with that of Holland, which con- 
tributes more than half to the general charge of the uni- 
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o. But this was by ſome writers of that age interpreted 
to be done by the Prince's authority, to leſſen that of 
me nobles, and balance that of the greater cities, by 
the voices of the ſmaller, whoſe dependences were ea- 
fier to be gained and ſecured.” * vet e 
The nobles, though they are few in this Province, 
yet are nat repreſented” by all their number, but by 
eight or nine, who as Deputies from their body have 
ſeſnon in the States - Provincial; and who, when one 
among them dies, chooſe another to ſucceed? him. 
Though they have altogether but one voite equal t6 
the ſmalleſt town; yet they are very conſiderable in 
the government, by poſſeſſing many of the beſt charges 
both civil and military, by having the direction of all 
the eccleſiaſtical revenue that was ſeized by the State, 
upon the change of religion; and by ſending their 
Deputies to all the councils both of the Genefality and 
the Province, and by the nomination of one Counſel: 


lor in the two great courts of juſtice. ' They give their 


vote firſt in the Aſſembly of the States, and thereby a 
great weight to the buſineſs in conſultation. The Pen- 
loner of ' Holland is ſeared: with them, delivers their 
yolce-for them, and aſſiſts at all their deliberations, be- 
ſore they come to the Aſſembly. He is, properly, but 
miniſter or ſervant of the Province, and ſo his place or 
rank is behind all their Deputies; but has always great 
credit, becauſe he is perpetual, or ſeldom diſcharged; 
mad of right he ought to. be choſen or renewed eve- 
xy fifth year. He has place in all che ſeveral aſſemblies 

of the Province, and in the States propoſes all affairs, 
gathers e mee and forms or digeſts the reſolutit 
ons; pretending Lr — _ — wy 
very important affair by ity of voices, when 

rome i ht not to do it; and that 


jodges in his conſcjence he ought not 
it will be of ill conſequence or prejudice to the Pro- 
vince, ' He js likewiſe one of their conſtant Deputies 

States - Gentraalll . 
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The ies of the cities are drawn out of the Ma- 
giſtrates and —— town: their number is un- 


| certain and arbitrary, according to the cuſtoms or plea- 
- ſure of the cities that fend them, becauſe they have all 


together but one voice, and are all maintained at their 
cities charge: but commonly one of the 1 


| eodiche Penſioner are of: the number. 


The States of » Holland have their edlen in th 
eourt at the. Hogue, and aſſemble four times 


2-year, in February, June, September, and November. 
In the former ſeſſions, they provide for the filling vp 


of all vacant charges, and for renewing the farms of 


all the ſeveral taxes, and for eonſulting about any mat 

ters that concern either the general — of the Pro 
vince, or any particular differences ariſing between the 
towns::: But. in November, they meet purpoſely to re- 
ſolve upon the continuance of the — which falls tq 
the ſhare of their Province the following year, according 
to what may have. been agreed upon by the Deputies 
of the —— as "necellry for 4d ref 


the State of union. 
For extraordinary occaſions, they. are nebel by 


a council called the \Gecommitteer de Raeden, or the 
commiſſioned Counſellors, who are properly a council 
of State of the Province, compoſed of ſeveral De- 


puties; one from the nobles; one from each of the 
chief towns; and hut one from three of the ſmaller 
tons, each of the three chooſing him by turns. And 


this council ſits conſtantly at the Hague, and both pro- 
poſes to the Provincial · States, at their . extraordinary 
aſſemblies, the nan of. liberation,” jad rechte 
their reſolutions. 

In theſe aſlemblies, though all are en in voices, 


and any ne hinders a reſu}t ;. yet it ſeldom happens, 


but that, united by one common bond af intereſt, and 
all one common end of public good, they come 
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power of reaſon, where it is clear and ſtrong, ãnd ſufß- 
preſſing all private paſſions or initereſts, ſo as the ſmal- 
ter part ſeldom conteſts, hard or long, what the greater 
ll Wl agrees: of. When the Deputies of tlie States agree in 
it opinion, they ſend ſome of theit number to their re- 
rs ſpective towns, propoſing the affair and the reaſons al- 
- Wl edged, and deſiring orders from them to conclude; 
he Wl which ſeldom fails, if the neceſſity or utility be evident: 
if it be more intricate, or ſuffers delay, the States ad- 
journ fon ſuch a time, as admits the return of all the 
Deputies to their towns; where their influence and in- 
tereſt;! anch the ĩimpreſſions of the debates in their pro- 
vincial aſſemblies, make the conſent of the cities eaſier 
gained. Bina nd 47G oremst tuch autt het 
>] Beſides the States and council mentioned, the Pro- 
vince has likewiſe a chamber of accounts, who manage 
the general revenues of the Province : and, befides 
this truſt, they havr the abſolute diſpoſition of the ans 
cient demeſn of Holland, without giving any account 
to the States of the Province. Only at times, either 
upon uſual intervals, or upon a neceſſity of % the 
States call upon them for a ſubſidy of two or tliree 
hundred thouſand crowns, or more, as they ar 
or conceive the chamber to be grown rich, beyond 
what is proportioned to the general deſign of increaſing 
the eaſe and fortunes of thoſe perſons who compoſe it. 
The States of Hblland diſpoſe of theſe charges to men 
grown aged in their ſervice, and who have paſſed 
through moſt of the employments of State, with the 
ary Wl eſteem of prudence and integrity; and ſuch: perſons 
tes Wl find here an honourable and proſitable retreat. 
The Provinces of Holland and Zealand, as they uſed 
rs, if formerly. to have one Governor in the time of the 
ns, houſes of Burgundy and Auſtria; ſo they have long had 
nd one common judicature, which is exerciſed by two 
me I courts of juſtice, each of them common to both the 
the I Provinces. - The firſt is compoſed of twelve 2 
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Jars, nine of Hand arid three of Zealand; of whom 
the-Governor. of the Provinces is the head; by the old 

uſed to preſide hene ver he pleaſed, and 
to name all rhe Counſellors except one, who. was cho. 
ſen by the nobles. This court judges without appeal in 
all — cauſes; but it civil there lies appeat to the 
other court which is called the High Council, from 
which there is no apptai but only by petition to the 
States of the Province for a reviſion: when thek 


— or it, they grant lette 


rs · patentz 
15 Ger Syndigurs out of the tous 
being ny Counſellors of the two former 


courts, reviſe and judge the eauſe in the laſt irefort, 
And this courſe mr. to have been inſtituted by way 
of ſupply ar imitation of the chamber of Mecbl:n; to 
which, before the revolt of the rovinces, there lay an 
appeal, by way of reviſion; from all or moſt of the 
provincial courts of e in lt 
Spanio: Provinces of the:Netherlatids.\ '- atsc 
1» The union is made up ob the Seven wein 
does before named, whoichooſe their reſpective Deputies 
andi ſend them to the Haxur, for the compoſing of thret 
ſeveral colleges; called the States: General, the council 
of State, and the chamber of accounts.” The ſovereig 
this united State hes effectively in the Aſſemb- 
Iy of the States- General. which uſed <A firſt to be con; 
yoked upon extraordinary oceaſions, by the-council.of 
Sete j but that ſeldom, in regard they uſually conſiſt 
ed of above eight hundred perſons, whoſe meeting to- 
getker in one Place, from ſo many ſeveral pares; gave 
too great a ſtiake to the whole 
made the debates long, and ſometimes confuſed; the 


reſolutions ſlow, and, upon ſudden occaſions, out of 


pros — abſence of the States General, the — 
eit of Stare repreſented: their. authority, and exec 
their reſdlutions, and judꝑed of the of a new 
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om the government, the Provincial: States deſired of 
te General, chat they might, by their conſtant reſpective 
continue their aſſemblies under the name of 
States-General, which were never after aſſembled but 
at Berg 'Zoom; for ratifying with more ſolemn form 

* the truce concluded with Duke : vw 
_ Spar n. 2 10 244 7 "FT 

This  defire "oft the! Prosit was WA ined 
the pretences that the council of State convoked them 
but ſeldom, and at will; and that, being to execute all 
in their abſence, they thereby —— to themſelves 
too great an authority in the State. But a more ſecret 
teaſon had greater weight in this affair, which was, 
that the Enzlib Ambaſſador had, . by agreement with 
Queen'Elizabeth, a conſtant place in their council of 
State; and, upon the diſtaſtes ariſing between the Pro. 
rinces and the Earl of Liecgſter, with ſome jealouſies of 
the Queen's diſpoſition to make a peace with Spuin, they 
kad no mind that her Ambaſſador ſhould be preſent 
a longer in the firſt digeſtion oſ their affairs, which 
was then uſually made in the council of State. And 
hereupon they firſt framed the ordinary council, called 
the States-General, which has ever ſince paſſed by that 
name, and ſits conſtantly i in the eourt at the Hague; re- 
preſents the ſovereignty of the union, gives audience and 
diſpatch to all foreign miniſters; but yet is indeed only 
a repreſentative of the States · General, the aſſemblies 
whereof are wholly diſuſect. 

The council of State, the adwiraley,. and the trea- 
n4 1 are all ſubordinate to this council: all of which 
the ate continued in as near a reſemblance, as could be, to 
of dhe ſeveral councils uſed in the time when the Provin- 
un. es were ſubject to their ſeveral principalities; or uni- 
ted ed under one in the houſes of Burgundy and Auſtria: on- 
ew Wl the ſeveral Deputies (compoſing one voice) now de. 
ure Leeding the ſingle perſons employed under the former 
om Severnment: and the Hague, which was the _— 
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feat of the Counts. of Holldid, Mill continues: co be ſo ol 
all thoſe councils; where, the palace of the former So- 
vereigns lodges the Ptince of Orange as Governor, 
and receives theſe ſeveral councils as attending ſtill up- 
on the ſovereignty, repreſented by the States- General. 

Tpbe members of all theſe councils are placed and 
22 by the ſeveral Provinces according to their 
different or agreeing cuſtoms. To! the States-General 
every one ſends their Deputies, in what number they 
pleaſe; ſome two, ſome ten, or twelve ; which makes 
no difference, becauſe all matters are carried, not by 
the votes of perſons, but of Provinces: and all the 
| Deputies from one Province, how few or many ſoever, 


the time fixed for their deputation ; ſome ſending for a 
year, ſome for more, and others for life. The Pro- 
vinces of Holland ſend to the States. General one of their 
nobles, who is perpetual; two Deputios choſen out of 
their tight chief towns, and one out of North- Helland; 
and with theſe, two of their Provincial Res of State, 
and their Peuſioner. 103 . e 75 452. 
Neither Stadtholder or. Governor, or any perſon in 
military charge, .has-{efſon i in the States-General, | E- 
very Province preſides their week in turns, and by the 
moſt qualified perſon of the Deputies of- that Province: 
he fits in a oi. by with arms, at the 2 of 2 
long table capable of holding about thirty perſons; 
for about that number this council is uta No — 
of. The Greſſier, who is in naturè of a ſecretary, fits 
at the lower end of the table. When a foreign mini- 
| ter has audience, he is ſeared at the riddle of this table, 


over: againſt the Preſident, who Propoſes all matters 


in this aſſembly; makes the Greſſier read all papers; 
puts the queſtion; calls the voices of the Provinces; 
and forms the concluſion. Or, if he refuſes; to con- 
-n ere to the palin. he is W to 2 
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his place to the Preſident of the enſuing week, who 
concludes for him. | 3 
This is che courſe in all affairs before them, except 
in caſes of peace and war, of foreign alliances, of raiſin 
or coining of monies, or the privileges -of each Pro- 
vince or member of the union. In all which, all the 
Provinces. muſt concur, plurality being not at all 
weighed. or obſerved. This council is not ſovereign, 
but only repreſents the ſovereignty ; and therefore, 
though Ambaſſadors are both received and ſent in their 
name, yet neither are their own choſen, nor foreign 
miniſters anſwered, nor any of thoſe mentioned affairs 
reſolved, without conſulting” firſt the States of each 
Province by their reſpective Deputies, and receiving 
orders from them; and in other important matters, 
though decided by plurality, they frequently conſult 
with the council of State... ae ar 
Nor has this method or conſtitution ever been bro- 
ken ſince their State began, excepting only in one af- 
fair, which was in January '1668, when his Majeſty 


- — 
* . 4 


ſent me over to propoſe a league of mutual defence 


with this* State, and another for the preſervation” of 
Flanders,” from the invaſion of France, which had al- 
ready-conquered a great part of the Spaniſh Provinces, 
and left the reſt at the mercy of the next campaign. 
Upon this occaſioh I had the fortune to prevail with 
the States-General to conclude three treaties, and upon 
them draw up and ſign the ſeveral inſtruments, in the 
pace of five days, without paſſing the eſſential forms 
of their government by any recourſe to the Provinces, 
which muſt likewiſe have had it to the ſeveral cities: 
there, I knew, thoſe foreign miniſters, whoſe duty and 
intereſt it was to oppaſe this affair, expected to meet 
and to elude it; 10555 could not have failed, in caſe it 
had rum that circle, ſince engaging the voice of one city 

muſt have broken it: tis true, that in concluding 
neſe alliances without commiſſion from their principals, 
$2 L N the 
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the Deputies of the States-General ventured their heads; 
if they had been diſowned by their Provinces ; but be. 
ing all unanimous, and led by the clear evidence of 
ſo direct and ſo important an intereſt (which muſt have 
been loſt by the uſual delays) they all agreed to run the 
hazard; and were fo far from being diſowned, that 
they were applauded by all the members of every Pro- 
vince: having thereby changed the whole face of af. 
fairs in Chriftendom, and laid the foundation of the 
triple- alliance, and the peace of Aix (which were con- 
cluded about four months after.) So great has the 
force of reaſon and intereſt ever proved in this State, 
not only to the uniting of all voices in their aſſemblies, 
but to the abſolving of the greateſt breach of their ori- 
ginal copſtitutlons; even in a State whoſe ſafety and 
greatneſs has been chiefly founded upon the ſevere and 
exact obſervance of order and method, in all their 
any other time, any greater means to agree and unite 
the ſeveral members of their union, in the reſolutions 
neceſſary, upon the moſt preſſing occaſions, than for 
the agreeing Provinces to name ſome of their ableſt 
perſons to go and confer with the diſſenting, and re- 


ge thoſe reaſons and intereſts by which they haye 
eee 


| 


en induced to their opinions. 


5 , 


The council of State 1s compoſed of Deputies from 
the ſeveral Provinces, but after another manner than 
the States-General,y the number being fixed. Gelder- 
land ſends two, Holland three, Zealand and Utrecht two 
apiece, Friezland,- Overyſſel, and Groningen, each of 
them one, making in all twelve. They vote not by 
Provinces, but by perſonal voĩees; and every Deputy 
preſides by turns. In this council the Governor of the 
ee has ſeſſion, and a deeiſive voice 5 and the 
Treaſurer- General, ſeſſion, but a voice only delibers 
tive; yet he has much credit here, being for life; and 
ſio is the perſon deputed to this council 4 * Pr 
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e 0 The council of State executes the reſolution of the 
i Wl States- General; conſults and propoſes ro them the 
moſt expedient ways of raiſing troops, and levying 
. monies, as well as the proportions of both, Much 
they conceive neceſſary in all conjunctures and revo- 
he kitiohs'of the ſtate; ſuperintends the milice, the fortifi- 
u. cations, the'eontributions out of the enemies coun- 
he try, the forms and diſpoſal of all paſſports, and the 
e, affairs, revenues, and government of all places con- 
Sg vered liner the union; which, being gained by the 
lo arms of this State, depend upon the States- 
General, and not upon any particular Province. 
Towards the end' of every year, this council forms. 
en Bl a ſtate of the expence they conceive will be neceſſary 
at WW for the year enſuing; prelents it to the States-Gene- 
0 Er eee e 7 85 | © her 
ral, defiring them to demand ſo much of the States- 
Provincial, to be raiſed according to the uſual propor- 
for WY tions, which are, of 100,000 guilders, 


CELLS Go. ot fin a 46rd 
W Gland. —— 3612 — 95 o 
„ln —— 58,309 — 91 — 10 
on een —— 4183 — 14 02 
30 — 17 
1,001 — 15 
$ Fg W397 (43-105 Vs 

Dreryſel  ——— 3371 — 98. 
Fo  brotingue. ———, 5930 L744, 
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This petition, as tis called, is made to the States- 
General, in the name of the Governor and council off - * 
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25 the time of their Sovereigns, and ſtill by the Gover- 
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_ implying the thing demanded to be wholly in the right 
and power of them that give. It was uſed by the firſt 
Counts, only upon extraordinary occaſions, and ne- 
ceſſities; but in the time of the houſes of Burgundy 
and Auſtria grew to be a thing of courſe, and annual, 
as it is ſtill in the Spaniſh Provinces. 

The council of State diſpoſes of all ſums of mo- 
ney deſtined for all extraordinary affairs, and expedites 
the orders for the whole expence of the State, upon 
the reſolutions firſt raken, in the main, by the States. 

General. The orders mult be ſigned by three Depu- 

ties of ſeveral Provinces, as well as by In Treaſurer- 
General, and then regiſtered in the chamber of ac- 
counts, before the Receiver - General pays them, which 
is then done without any difficulty, charge, or delay. 

Every Province raiſes what monies it pleaſes, and 
by what ways or means, ſends its quota, or ſhare, of 
the general charge, to the Receiver- General, and con- 
verts the reſt to the preſent uſe, or reſerves 1 ir for the fu- 
ture occaſions, of the Province. 

The chamber of accounts was erected about ſixty 
years ago, for the eaſe of the council of State, to ex- 
amine and.ſtate all accounts of all the ſeveral receivers, 


io controul and regiſter the orders of the council of 


State, which diſpoſes of the finances: and this cham- 
ber is compoſed of two Deputies from each Province, 
who are changed every three years. 

Beſides theſe colleges, is the council of the Admi- 
ralty ; who, when the States-General, by advice of 
the council of State, have deſtined a fleet of ſuch 2 
number and force to be ſet out, have the abſolute diſpo- 
ſition of the marine affairs, as well in the choice of equi- 
page of all the ſeveral ſhips, as in iſſuing the monies 
allotted for that ſervice. _ 

This college is ſubdivided into five, of which three 
are in Holland, viz. one in Amſterdam, another at Rotter- 


dam, and the third at Horn: the fourth is at . 
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in Zealand, and the fifth at Harlinguen in Friezland, 
Each of theſe is compoſed of ſeven Deputies, four of 
that Province where the college reſides; and three 
named by the other Provinces. The Admiral, or, in 
his abſence, the Vice-Admiral, has ſeſſion in all theſe 
colleges, and preſides when he is preſent. They take 
cognizance of all crimes committed at ſea; judge all 
pirates that are taken, and all frauds or negligences in 
the payment or collections of the cuſtoms ; which 
are particularly affected to the Admiralty, and appli- 
cable to no other uſe. _ This fund, being not ſuffici- 
ent in times of war, is ſupplied by the States with what- , 
ever more is neceſſary from other funds; but in time 
of peace, being little exhauſted by other conſtant charge 
beſides that of convoys to their ſeveral fleets of mer- 
chants.in all parts, the remainder of this revenue is ap- 
plied to the building of great ſhips of war, and fur- 
niſhing the. ſeveral arſenals and ſtores with all ſorts of 
proviſion neceſſary for the building and rigging of more 
ſhips than can be needed by the courſe of a long war. 

$0, ſoon as the number and force of the fleets de- 
ſigned for any expedition, is agreed by the States-Ge- 
neral, and given out by the council of State to the 
Admiralty ; each particular college furniſhes their 
own.. proportion, which is known as well as that of the 
ſeveral Provinces in all monies that are to be raiſed. 
In all which, the Admiral has no other ſhare or ad- 
vantage, beſides his bare ſalary, and his proportion 
in prizes that are taken. The Captains and ſuperior 
officers. of each ſquadron are choſen by the ſeveral col- 
leges; the number of men appointed for every ſhip: 
after which, each Captain uſes his beſt diligence and 
credit to fill his number with the beſt men he can get, 
and takes the whole care and charge of victualling his 
own ſhip for the time intended for that expedition, and 
lignified to him by the Admiralty ; and this at a cer- 
tain rate of ſo much a man. And by the good or ill diſ- 
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1 1 of bis trüſt, as well 45 that of providing Chi, 
ns, medicines, and all 110 neceſſary for the 
Realth of the men, each Capta e into good or 
5 — with the ſeamen, kg their report, with 
e Admiralties; upon whoſe c pine and eſteem the 
| fortune of all ſea-officers dep 91 : ſo as, in all theit 
editions, there appears rather an emulation among 
the Þ irticular Ca Lat, who ſhall treat his ſeamen bel} 
in theſe points, 0 employ che monies allotted for 
the? victualling to the beſt. advantape, than any little 
knaviſh practices, of filling their own purſes by keeping 
their mens bellies empty, or forcing them to corru 
ted unwholſom diet: upon which, and upon Jean. 
neſs in their ſhips, the health of many people crowded 
up Into ſo little room ſeems chiefly to 5 0 depend. 
The ſalaries of all che reat officers of this State 
Ate very ſmall : I have already mentioned that of z 
Bir e of Amſterdam to be about fifty Pounds 
391 that of their Vice-Admiral (for ſince 
the la Prince of Orange 8 "death, to the year 1670, 
e had been no Admiral) i: is Rye hundred, and that 
of the "Penſion ener of Holland two, Hundred. d. ; 
He greatnels of this State. ſeems, much to x lai 
in theſe orders, how confuſed ſoever, and of « different 
eces, th y rtiay ſeem: but me re i in two main effects 
f thetn, which are, the good c ice of the officers of 
chief truſt in the cities, Provinces, and State: and 
the great ſimplicity” and modeſty in "the common port 
or Hing of their chiefeſt mini ders; 5 without which, 
the abſoluteneſs of the Senates in each town, and the 
immenfity of taxes through the whole State, you 
1 5 be endured by t the people with any patience 
both of them greater than in many of Rs go⸗ 
en, which are eſteem ed mo 00 arbitrary among 
their neighbours. | But in the aſſemblies ad debates 
"their Senates, every man's abilities are diſcoyered, 
3 their diſpoſitions are in the conduct of their lives 


and 
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fervarion. of theſe cirher raiſes, or ſuppreſſes, the cre- 
the Senates, of their towns; who, to. maintain their 
athorjty with leſs popular envy or diſcontent, give 


dach to the general opinion of the people in the 

| choice. of their Magiſtrates: by this means it com 

0 paß, chat, tough perhaps the nation generally be 
boot wiſe, yet the government is, becauſe ir is compo- 

bd of che wiſeſt of the nation; which may give it an 
„vantage over many others, whete ability is of more 
” WW common. growth, but of leſs uſe to the public; if 
„ tbappens that neither wiſdom nor honeſty are the qua- 
blies, which bring men to the management of ſtates 
Gars, as they uſually do in this commonwealth... 

. MW. Befides, though theſe people who are naturally cold 

aud beavy may not be ingenious enough to furniſh a 
1; Ml peaſant or agreeable converſation, yet they want not 
e Pain downright ſenſe to underſtand and do their buſi- 


neſs. both public and private, which is à talent very 
different from the other; and I know not whether they 
oſten meet: for the firſ proceeds from heat of. the 
b brain, which makes the ſpirits more airy and vol atile, 
nt ud thereby the motions of thought: lighter and quicks 
te * the range of imagination much greater than in 
of old heads where the ſpirits are more earthy and dull: 
nd bought moves ſlower and heavier, but thereby the 
41 impreſſions of it are deeper, and laſt longer; one ima: 
b, Snation being not ſo frequently; nor ſo eaſily effaced 
% by another, as where new ones are continually ariſing, 
1d This makes dulter men more conſtant and ſteady, and 
be- Wl picker men more inconſtant and uncertain z whereas 
90 the greateſt ability in buſineſs ſeems to be the ſteady 
ag Purſuit of ſome one thing, till there is an end of it, with 
tes Perpetual application and endeavour not to be diverted 
d, by every repreſentation of new hopes or fears of diffi- 
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culty or danger, or of ſome better deſign. The iſt 
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of theſe talents cuts like a razor, the other like a hat. 
chet; one has thinneſs of edge, and fineneſs of metal 
and temper, but is eaſily turned by any ſubſtance that 
is hard and reſiſts: the other has toughneſs and 
weight which makes it cut through, or go deep where. 
ever it falls; and therefore one is for adornment, the 
omertor vie. " 0p. 5 
It may be ſaid further, that the heat of the heart 
commonly goes along with that of the brain; ſo that 
paſſions are warmer, where imaginations are quicker: 
and there are few men (unleſs in caſe of ſome evident 
natural defect) but have ſenſe enough to diſtinguiſh in 
groſs between right and wrong, edc good and 
bad, when repreſented to them; and conſequently 
have judgment enough to do their buſineſs, if it be 
left to itſelf, and not ſwayed nor corrupted by ſome 
humour or paſſion, by anger or pride, by love or b 
corn, ambition or avarice, delight or revenge: / 
that the coldneſs of paſſion ſeems to be the natural 
ground of ability and honeſty among men, as the go- 
vernment or moderation of them the great end of phi- 
loſophical and moral inſtructions. Theſe ſpeculations 
may perhaps a little leſſen the common wonder, how 
we ſhould meet with in one nation ſo little ſhew of 
parts and of wit, and ſo great evidence of wiſdom and 
prudence, as has appeared in the conduct and ſucceſſes 
of this ſtate, for near an hundred years, which needs 
no other teſtimony, than the mighty growth and power 
it arrived to from fo weak and contemptible ſeeds and 
beginnings. FA e 
The other circumſtance I mentioned, as an occaſion 
of their greatneſs, was the ſimplicity and modeſty of 
their Magiſtrates in their way of living, which is ſo ge- 
neral, that I never knew one among them exceed the 
common frugal popular air: and ſo great, that of the two 
chief officers in my time, Vice-admiral De Rater, and 
the Penſioner De Wit; (one generally eſteemed by foreign 
15 A 9 nations 
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nations as great a ſeaman, and the other as great a ſtateſ- 
man, as any of their age); I never ſaw the firſt in cloaths 
better than the commoneſt ſea- captain, nor with above 
one man following him, nor in a coach: and, in his 
own houſe, neither was the ſize, building, furniture, 
or entertainment, at all exceeding the uſe of every 
common merchant and tradeſman in his town. For 
the Penſioner De Vit, who had the great influence in 
the government, the whole train and expence of his 
domeſtics went. very equal with other common Depu- 
ties or Miniſters of the ſtate; his habit grave, and 
plain, and popular; his table, what only ſerved turn 
ad for his family, or a friend; his train (beſides commiſ- 
ly WM faries and clerks kept for him, in an office adjoining to 
be his houſe, at the public charge) was only one man, 
ne Wl who performed all the menial ſervices of his houſe at 
by home; and, upon his viſits of ceremony, putting on 
ſo a plain livery-cloak, attended his coach abroad: for, 
ral upon other occaſions, he was ſeen uſually in the ſtreets, 
ro- on foot, and alone, like the commoneſt burgher of 
hi. the town. Nor was this manner of life affected, or 
ons uſed only by theſe particular men, but was the general 
ow [Wl faſhion and mode among all the magiſtrates of the 
of fate: for I ſpeak not of the military officers, who are 
"6d reckoned their ſervants, and live in a different garb, F. 
es though generally modeſter than in other countries. 
eds Thus this ſtomachful people, who could not endure 
wer the leaſt exerciſe of arbitrary power or impoſitions, or 
and the fight of any foreign troops under the Spaniſh go- 

vernment, has ſince been inured to all of them, in the 
fon MI higheſt degree under their own popular magiſtrates 
y of bridled with hard laws, terrified with ſevere exccutions, _ 
ge⸗ evironed with foreign forces; and oppreſſed with the 
the {MI oſt cruel hardſhip and variety of taxes that was ever 
two MW known under any government. But all this, whilſt 
and the way to office and authority lies through thoſe qua- 
eign I lies which acquire the general eſteem of the poor 4 5 
; whilſt 
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whilſt no man is exempted from the danger and cur. 
rent of laws; whilſt ſoldiers are confined to frontier 
- garriſons (the guard of inland or trading towns being 


fert to the burghers themſelves); and whiiſt no great 


riches are ſeen to enter by public payments into private 
| purſes, either to raiſe families, or to feed the prodi- 
gal expences of vain, extravagant, and luxurious men; 
but all public monies are applied to the ſafety, great. 
neſs or honour of the State, and the Magiſtrates them- 
bong bear an equal ſhare in all the burdens they im- 
E. 
Ve The authority of the Princes of Orange, though in- 


termitted upon the untimely death of the laſt, and in- 


fancy of this preſent Prince; yet, as it mutt be ever 
acknowledged to have had a moſt eſſential part in the 
firſt frame of this government, and in all the fortunes 
thereof, during the whole growth and progreſs of the 
ſtate : ſo has it ever preſerved a very ſtrong root, not 
only in fix of the Provinces, but even in the general 
and popular affections of the Province of Holland itſelf, 
| whoſe ſtates have, for theſe laſt twenty years, fo much 
endeavoured to ſuppreſs, or exclude it. 

This began in the perſon of Prince William of Naſſau, 
at the very birth of the ſtate, and not ſo much by the 
quality of being Governor of Holland and Zealand in 
Charles V.'s and Philip II. 's time; as by the eſteem of 
ſo great wiſdom, goodneſs, and courage, as excelled 
in that Prince, and ſeems to have been from him deiri- 
ved to his whole race; being, indeed, the qualities that 
naturally acquire eſteem and authority among the peo- 
ple, in all governments. Nor has this nation in par. 

ticular, ſince the time perhaps of Civilis, ever been 
without ſome head, under ſome title or other; but 
always an head ſubordinate to their laws and cuſtoms, 

and to the ſovereign power of the ſtate. 
In the firſt conſtitution of this government, after 
the revolt from Spain, all the power and 7 of 
| rince 
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Prince William of Orange, as Governor of the Provin- 
ces, ſeem to have been carefully reſerved. But thoſe 
which remained inherent in the Sovereign, were devol- 
ved upon the aſſembly of the States-general, ſo as in 
them remained the power of making peace and war, and 
all foreign alliances, and of raiſing and coining of mo- 
nies. In the Prince, the command of all land and ſea 
forces, as Captain- general and Admiral, and thereby 
the diſpoſition of all military commands, the power of 
pardoning the penalty of crimes, the chooſing of magi- 
ſtrates upon the nomination of the towns; tor they pre- 
ſented three to the Prince who elected one out of that 
number. Originally the States- general were convoked 
by the council ot ſtate where the Prince had the great- 
eſt influence: nor, ſince that change, have the States 
uſed io reſolve any important matter without his ad- 
vice, Beſides all this, as the States-general repteſent- 
ed the ſovereignty, ſo did the Prince of Orange the di- 
gaity of this ſtate, by public guards, and the atten- 
dance of all military officers z by the application of 
all foreign miniſters, and all pretenders at home ; by 
the ſplendor of. his court and magnificence of his ex- 
pence ; ſupported not only by the penſions and rights 
of his ſeveral charges and commands, but by a mighty 
patrimonial revenue in lands and ſovereign principali- 
ties and” lordſhips, as well in France, Germany, and 
Burgundy, as in the ſeveral parts of the Seventeen Pro- 
vinces; ſo as Prince Henry was uſed ro anſwer ſome 
that would have flattered him into the deſigns of a 
more arbitrary power, that he had as much as any wiſe 
prince would deſire in that ſtate; ſince he wanted none 
indeed, beſides that of ' puniſhing men, and _—_ | 
money; whereas he had rather the envy of the firſt 
ſhould lie upon the forms of the government, and he 
knew the other could. never be ſupported without the 
conſent of the people to that degree which was _ 
| „ 


. gn ſuch princely blood, could not fail, in time, af 
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ſary for the defence of ſo ſmall a ſtate, againſt ſo mighty 
Princes as their neighbours. | | 
Upon theſe foundations was this State firſt eſta. 
bliſhed, and by theſe orders maintained, till the death 
of the laſt Prince of Orange: when, by the great in- 
| fluence of the Province of Holland among the reſt, 
the authority of the Princes came to be ſhared amon 
the ſeveral magiſtracies of the State-; thoſe of the 
cities aſſumed the laſt nomination of their ſeveral 
Magiſtrates; the States Provincial, the diſpoſal. of 
all military commands in thoſe troops, which their 
ſhare was to pay; and the States-General, the com- 
mand of the. armies, by officers of their own ap- 
pointment, ſubſtituted and changed at their will. No 
power remained to pardon what was once condem- 
ned by rigour of law; nor any perſon to repreſent 
the port and dignity. of a Sovereign State: both 
Which could not fail of being ſenſibly miſſed by the 
people; ſince no man in particular can be. ſure of 
offending, or would therefore abſolutely deſpair of 
impunity himſelf, though he would have others do ſo; 
and men are generally pleaſed with the pomp and 
| ſplendour of a government, not only as it is an 2. 
muſement for idle people, but as it is a mark of the 
greatneſs, honour, and riches of their country. 
However, theſe defects were for near twenty years 
ſupplied in ſome meaſure, and this frame ſupported 
by the great authority and riches of the Province of 
Holland, which drew a ſort of dependence from the 
other ſix ; and by the great ſufficiency, integrity, and 
conſtancy of their chief Miniſter, and by the effect of both 
in the proſperous ſucceſſes of their affairs: yet having 
been q conſtitution ſtrained againſt the current vein and 
humour of the people; it was always evident, that upon 
the growth of this young Prince, the great virtues and 
gualities he derived from the mixture of ſuch royal 
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raiſing his authority to equal, at leaſt, if not to ſur- 
paſs that of his glorious anceſtors. Fo 
Becauſe the curious may defire to know ſomething 
of the other Provinces, as well as Holland, at leaſt in 
general, and where they differ: it may be obſerved, 


that the conſtitutions of Gelderland, Zealand, and Ur- 7 


recht agree much with thoſe of Holland; the States in 
each Province being compoſed of Deputies from the 


Nobles and the cities: but with theſe ſmall differences; 


in Gelderland, all the Nobles, that have certain fees or 
lordſhips, in the Province, have ſeſſion, they com- 
poſe one half of the States, and the Deputies of the 
towns the other; and though ſome certain perſons a- 
mong them are deputed to the States. General, yet any of 
the Nobles of Gelder may have place there, if he will 
attend at his own charge. | 

In Zealand, the nobility having been extinguiſhed in 
the Spaniſh wars, and the Prince of Orange poſſeſ- 
ſing the marquiſates of Fluſhing and Terveer, his High- 
neſs alone makes that part of -the States in the Pro- 
vince, by the quality and title of firſt, or ſole Noble 
of Zealand ; and thereby has, by his Deputy, the firſt 
place and voice in the'States of the Province, the council 
of State, and chamber of accounts: as Sovereign of 
Fluſhing and Treveer, he likewiſe creates the Magiſtrates, 
and conſequently diſpoſes the voices, not only of the 
Nobles, but alſo of two towns, whereas there are in all 
but fix that ſend their Deputies to the States, and make 
up the ſovereignty of the Province, . | 

In Utrecht, beſides the Deputies of the Nobles and 
towas, eight Delegates of the Clergy have ſeflion, and 


make a third member in the States of the Province. 


Theſe are elected out of the four great Chapters of 
the town, the preferments and revenues whereof 
(though anciently eccleſiaſtical) yet are now poſſeſſed 
by lay-perſons,' who are moſt of them gentlemen of 

Province, | | N 
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The government of the Province of Friezland is 
. wholly diff rent from that of the four Province 
already mentioned; and is compoſed of four mem. 
bers, which are called, the quarter of Oftergo, confi. 
ſting of eleven Baillages; of Mſtergo, conſiſting of 


nine; and of Seveawolden, conſiſting of ten. Each 


Baillage comprehends a certain number of villages, 
ten, twelve, fifteen, or twenty, according to their ſe- 
veral extents. The fourth member conſiſts of the 
"towns of the Province, which are eleven in number. 
Theſe four members have each of them right of 
ſending their Deputies to the States, that is, two cho- 
ſen our of every Baillage, and two out of every town, 
And theſe repreſent the ſovereignty of the Province, 
and deliberate and cbnclude of all affairs, of what 
importance ſoever, without any recourſe to thoſe who 
deputed them, or obligation to know their intentions, 
Which the Deputies of all the former Provinces are 
ſtrictly bound to, and either muſt follow the inſtructi- 
ons they bring with them to the aſſembly, or know 
the reſolution of their principals, before they conclude of 
any new affair that ariſes. LS Rus 

In the other Provinces, the Nobles of the towns chooſe 


the Deputies which compoſe the ſtate z but, in Friez- 


ana, the conſtitution is of quite another ſort: for e- 
very Baillage, which is compoſed of a certain extent of 
country and number of villages (as has been ſaid) is 
governed by a-Bailie, whom, in their language, they 
call greetman, and this officer governs his circuit, with 
the aſſiſtance of a certain number of perſons who are 
called his aſſeſſors, who together judge of all civil 
cauſes in the firſt inſtance, but with appeal to the court 
pf juſtice of the Province. When the States are con- 
voked, every Bailie aſſembles together all the perſons 


of what quality ſoever, who poſſeſs a certain quanti- 


ty of lands within his diſtrift, and theſe men, by molt 
1 e N voices, 
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voices, name the two Deputies which each Baillage 
ſends to the aſſembly of the States. 

This aſſembly, as it repreſents the. Gains of 
the Province, ſo it diſpoſes of all vacant charges, 
chooſes the nine Deputies who compoſe that perma- 
nent college which 1s the council of State of the Pro- 
vince, and likewiſe twelve Counſellors (that is, three 
for every quarter) who compoſe the court of juſtice 
of the Province, and judge of all civil cauſes in the 
laſt reſort, but of all criminal from the firſt inſtance, 
there being no other criminal juriſdiction, but this 
only, through the Province; whereas, in the other 
Provinces, there is no town which has it not within it- 
ſelf; and ſeveral, both Lords, and villages, have the 
bigh and low juſtice belonging to them. 

In the Province of Groningue, which is upon the ſame 
rat of land, the elections of the Deputies out of the 
country are made as in Friezland, by perſons poſſeſſed 
of ſet proportions of land; but, in Overyſſel, all-Nobles 
who are qualified by having ſeigneurial lands make a 
part of the States. 

Theſe three Provinces, with Ve bali, and all 
thoſe countries between the Wezer, the Hel, and the 
Rhine, were the ſeat of the ancient Frizons, who, 
under the name of Saxons (given them from the wea- 
pon they wore, made like a ſithe, with the edge out- 
wards, and called in their language Seaxes) were the 
herce conquerors of our Britih Hand, being called 
in upon the deſertion of the Roman forces, and the cruel 
incurſions of the Pis againſt a people whoſe long wars, 
at firſt with the Romans, and afterwards ſervitude 
under them, had exhauſted all the braveſt blood of their 
nation, either. in their own, or their maſters, ſucceeding 
N and depreſſed the hearts and courages of the 

"The Biſhop of Manger, whoſe territories lie in this 
tract of land, gave me the firſt certain evidences of 

thoſe 
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thoſe being the ſears of our ancient Saxons, which have 
ſince been confirmed to me by many things I have ob- 
ſerved in reading the ſtories of thoſe times, and by 
what has been affirmed to me upon inquiry of the Frizons 


old language having ſtill ſo great affinity with our old 


Engliſh, as to appear eaſily to have been the ſame; 
moſt. of their words {till retaining the ſame fignificati- 
on and ſound, very different from the language of 
the Hollanders. This is the moſt remarkable in a little 
town called Malcuera upon the Zudder ſea, in Friez- 
land, which is ſtill built after the faſhion of the old 
German villages; deſcribed by Tacitus; without 
any uſe or obſervation of lines or angles; but as if eve 
man had built in a common field, juſt where he had 
a mind, fo as a ſtranger, when he goes in, muſt have 
a guide to find the way out again. 8155 
Upon theſe informations and remarks, and the par- 
ticular accounts afterwards given me of the conſtitu- 
tions of the Province of Friezland, ſo different from 
the others; I began to make reflexions upon them as 
the likelieſt originals of many ancient conſtitutions a- 
mong us, of which no others can be found, and which 
may ſeem to have been introduced by the Saxons here, 
and by their long and abſolute poſſeſſion of that part 
of the iſle, called England, to have been ſo planted 


and rooted among us, as to have waded ſafe, in a 


great meaſure, through the ſucceeding inungations 
and , conqueſts of the Daniſh and Norman nations. 
And, perhaps, there may be much matter found for 
the curious remaks of ſome diligent and ſtudious an- 
tiquaries, in the compariſons of the Bailli or Greetman 
among the Frizons, with our Sheriff : of their Aſe/- 
ſors, with our Fuftices of peace: of their judging di 
cauſes in their diſtrict, upon the firſt reſort, but not 

without appeal, with the courſe of our Quarter-Sel- 
ions: of their chief judicature, being compoſed of 
. Counſellors of four ſeveral quarters, with. our fout 
3s | | circuits. 
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cadrcuits. Of theſe being the common criminal judi- 
cature of the country: of the compoſition of their 
States, with our Parliament, at leaſt, our houſe of 
Commons: in the particulars of two Deputies being 
choſen from each town, as with us, and two from each 
Baillage, as from each county here: and theſe laſt by 
voices of all perſons, poſſeſſed of a certain quantity of 
land, and at a meeting aſſembled by the Greetman to 
that purpoſe: and theſe Deputies having power to re- 
ſolve of all matters without reſort to thoſe that chooſe 
them, or knowledge of their intentions; which are 
all circumſtances agreeing with out conſtitutions, but 
abſolutely differing from thoſe of the other Provinces 
in the United States, and from the compoſition, 1 
think, of the States, either now, or formerly, uſed in 
the other nations of Europe. 

To this original, I ſuppoſe, we likewiſe owe what 
| have often wondered at, that in England we neither 
ſee, nor find upon record, any Lord, or lordſhip that 
pretends to have the exerciſe of judicature belonging to 
a- it, either that which is called high or low juſtice, 
ch which ſeems to be a badge of ſome ancient ſovereignty : 
e, though we fee them very frequent among our neigh- 
rt WF bours, both under more arbitrary monarchies, and un- 


ed der the moſt free and popular States. 
„ „ 7 1. 
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eſ N Oland, Zealand, Friezland, and Groninguen are 
ſeated upon the ſea, and make the ſtrength and 

greatneſs of this State: the other three, with the con- 
; quered towns in Brabant, Flanders, and Cleve, make 
© Wl fly the outworks or frontiers, ſerving chiefly for ſafe- 
ou” Wl y and defence of theſe. mY: man can tell the Dog 
Ira * | yt 


N 


therefore no man knows, whether the Province of Ha. 


dent, that the ſea, for ſome ſpace of years, advances 


land from the continent, breaking through a neck of 


but I am ſure is no record. It is certain, on the con- 


the nature of the foil, as well as the climate, with the 


halem accolae dicunt, mox id quoque vocabulum mutat Moſa flu- 


$2 OssERNVYATIORS 4þon tue 
and mighty changes, that may have been made in 


the face and bounds of maritime countries, at one 
time or other, by furious inundations, upon the unu- 


ſual concurrence of land- floods, winds, and tides; and 


land may not have been, in paſt ages, all wood, and 
rough unequal ground, as ſome old traditions go; and 
levelled to what we ſee, by the ſea's breaking in, and 
continuing long upon the land, ſince recovered by its 
receſs, and with the help of induſtry. } For it is evi. 


continually upon one coaſt, retiring from the oppoſite; 
and, in another age, quite changes this courſe, yield- 
ing up what it had ſeized, and ſeizing what it had 
yielded up, without any reaſon to be given of ſuch 
contrary motions. But, I ſuppoſe, this great change 
was made in Holland, when the fea firſt parted. Eny- 


land between Dover and Calais; which may be a tale; 


trary, that ſixteen hundred years ago there was no u- 
ſual mention or memory of any ſuch changes ; and 
that the face of all theſe coaſts, and nature of the ſoil, 
eſpecially that of Holland, was much as it is now; al. 
lowing only the improvements of riches, time and in- 
duſtry; which appears by the deſcription made in 
Tacitus , both of the limits of the iſle of Batavia, and 


very names and courſe of rivers, ſtill remaining. 
Tis likely, the changes arrived ſince that age in theſe 
countries may have been made by ſtoppages grown in 


Rhenus 2 principium agri Batavi velut in duos amnes did. 
tur, ad Gallicam ripam latior et placidior, verſo cognomento Ve. 
mine, ejuſque immenſo ore eundem in oceanum effunditur. 

Cum interim fluxu autumni et crebris imbribus ſuperfuſus ami? 
paluſtrem humilemque infulam in faciem ftagni opplevit. 
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time with the rolling of ſands upon the mouths of three 
at rivers, which diſembogued into the ſea through 
the coaſts of theſe Provinces; that is, the Rhine, the 
Maes, and the Scheld. The ancient Rhine divided, 
where Skenckſronce now ſtands, into two rivers; of 

which, one kept the name, till, running near 
it ſell into the ſea at Catwick; where are ſtill ſeen, at 
low tides, the foundations of an ancient Roman caſtle 
that commanded the mouth of this river: but this is 
wholly ſtopped up, though a great canal ſtill preſerves 
the name of the old Rhine. The Maes, running by 
Dort and Rotterdam, fell, as it now does, into the ſea 
ar the Briel, with mighty iſſues of water; but the 
ſands, gathered for three or four leagues upon this 
coaſt, make the haven extreme dangerous, without 
great {kill of pilots, and uſe of pilot - boats, that come 
out with every tide, to welcome and ſecure the ſhips « 
bound for that river: and it is probable, that theſe 
ſands having obſtructed the free courſe of the river, 
has at times cauſed or increaſed'thoſe inundations, out 
of which ſo many iſlands have been recovered, and of 
which' that part of the country is ſo much compoſed, 
The Scheld ſeems to have had its iſſue by Walcherin 
in Zealand, which was an iſland in the mouth of that 
nver, till the-inundations of that, and the Maes, ſeem 

to have been joined together, by ſome great helps, or 
irruptions of the ſea, by which the whole country was 
overwhelmed, which now makes that inland: ſea that 
ſer ves for a common paſſage between Holland, Zealand, 
Flanders, and Brabant ; the ſea, for ſome leagues from 
Zealand, lies generally upon ſuch banks of ſand, as it 
does upon the mouth of the Maes, though ſeparated 

e better channels than are found in the 

n 1-3 | * 2 2 | 14TH 

That which ſeems likelieſt to have been the occaſion ' 
of ſtopping up-wholly one of theſe rivers, and obſtruct- 
ing the others, is the courſe of weſterly winds __ 
| | ivg 
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drive upon this ſhore) being ſo much more conſtant 
and violent than the Eaſt: for, taking the ſeaſons, 
and years, one with another, I ſuppoſe, there will be 
obſerved three parts of Weſterly for one Eaſterly winds 

beſides, that theſe generally attend the calm froſts and 
fair weather; and the other the ſtormy and foul. And 
J have had occaſion to make experiment of the ſands 
rifing and ſinking before a haven, by two fits of theſe 
contrary winds, above four feet, This, I preſume, is 
likewiſe the natural reaſon of ſo many deep and com- 
modious havens found upon all the Engliſh fide of the 
channel, and ſo ſew (or indeed ae the Frencb 

and Dutch : an advantage ſeeming, to be given us by 
nature, and never to be equalled by any art or expence 
nemme ads ours. fr 
I remember no mention in ancient authors of that, 
which is now called the Zudder ſea; which makes 
me imagine, that may haye been formed likewiſe by 
{ome great inundation, breaking in between the Teſſe- 
iſlands, and others, that lie ſtill in a line contiguous, 
and like the broken remainders of a continued coaſt, 
This ſeems more probable, from the great ſhallowneſ 
of that ſea, ang flatneſs of the ſands, upon the whole 
extent of it; from the violent rage of the waters 
breaking in that way, which threaten the parts of 
Mortb. Holland about Medenblick and Enchuſen, | and 
brave it over the higheſt and ſtrongeſt digues of the 
Province, upon every high tide, and ſtorm at North. 
Weſt, | as. likewiſe = the names of Eaſt and 1/ 
Friezland, which ſhould have been one continent, till 
divided by this ſea: for, in the time of Tacitus *, no 
other diſtinction was known, but that of greater. or 
leſſer Frizons, and that qnly from the meaſure of their 
numbers, or forces; and though they were ſald to have 
RS. STE e 2 e 


A fronts Frifii excipiunt majoribus minoribusque Frifiis vocabu- 
lum, ex modo virium utraeque nationes uſqu e ad oceanum Rhend 
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great lakes among them, yet that word ſeems to import 
they were of freſh water, which is made yet - plainer 
by the word * ambiunt, that ſhews thoſe lakes to have 
been inhabited round by theſe nations; from all this I 
ſhould gueſs, that the more inland part of the Zudder 
ſea was one of the lakes there mentioned, between 
which and the 7 %el and Ulie iſlands there lay anciently 
a great tract of land (where the ſands are ſtill ſo ſhal- 
low, and ſo continued, as ſeems to make it evident :) 
but ſince covered by ſome great irruptions of water, 
that joined thoſe of the ſea and the lake together, and 
thereby made that great bay, now called the Zudder 
dea, by favour whereof the town of Amſterdam has 
grown to be the moſt frequented haven of the world, 

Whatever it was, whether nature or accident, and 
upon what occaſion ſoever it arrived, the ſoil of the 
whole Province of Holland is generally flat, like the 
ſea in a calm, and looks as if after a long contention 
between land and water, which it ſnould belong to, it 
had at length been divided between them: for to con- 
ſider the great rivers, and the ſtrange. number of canals 
that are found in this Province, and do not only lead 
to every great town, but almoſt to every village, and 
every farm houſe in the country; and the infinity of 
ſails that are ſeen every where courſing up and down 
upon them; one would imagine the water to have 
ſhared-with the land; and the people that live, in boats 
to hold ſome proportion with thoſe that live in houſes, 
And this is one great advantage towards trade, which 
is natural to the ſituation, and not. to be attained in 
any country, where there is Hot the ſame level and 
ſoftneſs of ſoil, which makes the cutting of canals ſo 
eaſy work, as to be attempted almoſt by every private 
man: and one harſe ſhall draw in a boat more than 
lifry can, do by cart, whereas carriage makes a great 
part af the price in all heayy commodities: and * 


; | N 1 EM * 8 ee * a N 
Ambiuntque immenſos inſuper lacus. Tacit, de mor, Ger, 
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this eaſy way of travelling, an induſtrious man loſes 
no time from his buſineſs, for he writes, or eats, or 
ſleeps, While he goes; whereas the time of labouring 
or induſtrious nw a che ne, nativo*coniodiry of 
1 | 
There is, beſides, one very great lake of freſh water 
ill remaining in the midſt of this Province, by the 
name of - Hgrls Maer, which might, as they ſay, be 
eaſily-drained, andewould thereby make a mighty ad 
dition of land to a country, _ N is more 
wanted; and receive a great quantity of people, in 
which they abound; and to make their greatneſs- and 
riches. Much diſcourſe there has been about ſuch an 
| ; but the'city of Leyden having no other way 
of refreſhing their town, or rene wing the warer of their 
canals, but from this Marr, will never conſent to it, 
On the other Hide. "Amer dam: will ever oppoſe the o- 
| pening and cleanſing of the old channel of the Rhin, 
non they ſay, might eaſily = compalled, and 'by 
which the town'of Leden would grow maritime, and 
Hare a greatiparr'of dhe trade now engrofied by An. 
dam. There is in. North Holland an eſſay already 
made at the ( poſfibility of draining” theſe great lakes, 
by one of about two deagues broad having been made 
firm land, within' theſe forty'years : this maltes that 
part of the country called the Bemſter, being now the 
richeſt ſoil of the Province, Aying upon 4 dead flat, 


divided with canals, and che ways through it diſtin- 


guithed with ranges of trees, hich make the pleaſant- 
eſt ſornmer Handfcape of ys Myron! T have ſeen, of 
that'fort. 

Another advantage of their Givigtion for trade 1x 
made by thoſe two great rivers of the Rhine and Mats, 
reaching up, and navigable ſo mighty a length, into 
Io rich and populous countries of the higher and lou- 
er Germany ; which as it brings down all the cormmodi- 


* from thoſe Pr {9 the oat of Hollayd, — 
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vent them by their ſhipping into all parts of the world; 
where the market calls for them; raj with ſomething 
more labour and time, it returns all the merehandizes 
of other parts, into thoſe countries that are ſeated up- 
on thoſe ſtreams. For their commodious ſeat, as to 
the trade of the Straiis, or Baltict, or any parts of 
the ocean, I ſee no advantage they have of moſt parts 
of England; and they muſt certainly yield ro many 
ve poſſeſs, if we had aller equal circumſtances to 
yalue them. 

The lowneſs and fatneſs af cheir lands makes in a 
great meaſure the richneſs of their ſoil, that 1 
orerfiowed every winter, ſo as the whole country, at 
that-ſeaſon, ſeems to lie under water, which, in ſpring, 
is driven out again by mills. But that which mends 
the earth, ſpoils the air, which would be all fog and 
miſt, if it were not cleared by the ſharpneſs of their 
froſts, ; which never fail with every Eaſt wind for a- 
bout four months of the year, and are much fiercer 
than in the ſame latitude with us, becauſe that wind 
comes to them over a mighty length of dry conti- 
nent; but is moiſtened by the vapours, or ſoftened 
1 the oy nh of the ſea's: motion, before it wen 


"ne this is the greateſt diſadyantege: of trade "they 
receive from their ſituation, though neceſſary to their 
health; becauſe: many times their havens are all ſhut 
up for two or three: months with ice, when ours are 
open and fre. 

The fierce e of theſe winds makes the changes 
of their weather and ſeaſons more violent and fur 
ling, than in any place I know; ſo as a-warm faint 
ar turns in a night to a ſtarp froſt, with the wind 
coming into the ind, The — the contrary with 
another change The ſpring is much;ſhortee, 
and leſs — ng than with us; the winter much 
alder. and e parts of the ſummer much hotter; 


and 
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and I have known, mote than once, the violence of 
one give way to that of the other, like the cold fit of 
an ague to the hot, without any good temper between. 
The flatneſs of their land expoſes it to the danger of 
the ſea, and forces them to infinite charge in the continual 
fences and repairs of their banks to oppoſe it; which 
employ yearly more men, than all the corn of the Pro- 
vince of Holland could maintain (as one of their chief 
Miniſters has told me.) They have lately found the 
common ſea- weed to be the beſt material for theſe 
digues, which, faſtened with a thin mixture of earth, 
yields a little to the force of the ſea, and returns when 
the waves give back: whether they are thereby the 
ſafer againſt water, as, they ſay, houſes that ſhake are 
againſt wind; or whether, as pious naturaliſts obſerve, 
all things carry about them that which ſerves for 
a remedy againſt the miſchief they do in the world. 
The extreme moiſture of the air I take to be the oc- 
caſion of the great neatneſs of their houſes, and clean- 
lineſs in their towns. For without the help of thoſe 
cuſtoms their country would not be habitable by ſuch 
crowds of people, but the air would corrupt upon e- 
very hot ſeaſon, and expoſe the inhabitants to general 
and infectious diſeaſes ; which they hardly eſcape three 
ſummers together, - eſpecially about Leyden, whete the 
waters are not ſo eaſily renewed; and for this reaſon, 
1 ſuppoſe, it is, that Leden is found to be the neateſt 
and cleanlieft kept, of all their towns. | 3950 
The ſame moiſture of air makes all metals apt to 
ruſt and wood to mould; which forces them, by eon- 
tinual pains of rubbing and ſcouring, - to ſeek a preven- 
tion, or cure: this makes the brightneſs and clean- 
neſs that ſeems affected in their houſes, and is called 
natural to them, by people wha think no further. S0 
the deepneſs of their ſoil, and wetneſs of ſeaſons, which 
would render it unpaſſable, forces them, not only te 


exactneſs of paying in their ſtreers, but to the expenct 
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of ſo long cawſeys between many of their towns, and 
in their highways: as indeed, molt national cuſtoms 
are the effect of ſome unſeen, or unobſerved natural 
cauſes, or - neceſſities. FOOTE ISAS 


* 
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rela of their. People and Diſpoſitions. 


HE people of Holland may be divided into theſe 
* ſeyeral claſſes :: the clowns or boors (as they call 
them) who cultivate the land. The mariners or ſchip- 
pers, who ſupply their ſhips' and inland-boats. The 
merchants or traders, who fill their towns. The Ren- 
teeners, or men that live in all their chief cities upon 
the rents or intereſt of eſtates formerly acquired in 
their families: and the Gentlemen, and officers of 


their armies. Sag. as | 

The firſt are a race of people diligent rather than 
laborious ;' doll and ſlow of ” underſtanding,” and fo 
not dealt with by hafty words, but managed eaſi- 
ly by ſoft and fair; and yielding to plain feaſon, if 
you give them time to underſtand it. In the country 
and villages, not too near the great towns, they ſeem 
plain and honeſt, and content with their own; ſo 
that if, in bounty, you give them a” ſhilling for what 
1s worth but a groat, they will take the current price, 
and give you the reſt again; if you bid them rake ir, they 
know not what you mean, and ſometimes aſk, if you 
are a fool. They know no other good but the ſupply 
of what nature requires, and che common increaſe of 
wealth. They feed moſt upon herbs, roots, and milks; 
and by that _— 1 ſuppoſe, neither their ſtrength 
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nor vigour ſeem anſwerable to the ſize or bulk of their 
bodies. n 
The mariners are a plain, but much rougher people; 
whether from the element they live in, or from their 
food, which is generally fiſh and corn, and heartier 
than that of the boors. They are ſurly and ill-man- 
nered, which is miſtaken for pride; but, I believe, is 
learned, as all manners are, by the converſation we 
uſe. Now theirs lying only among one another, or 
with winds and waves, which are not moved or wrought 
upon by any language or obſervance, or to be deal 
with, but by pains and by patience; theſe are all the 
qualities their mariners have learned ; their valour is 
paſſroe rather than active; and their language is little 
more, than what is of neceſſary uſe. to their bulinels 
The merchants and tradeſmen, both the greater 
and mechanic, living in towns that are of great reſort, 
both by ſtrangers and paſſengers of their own, are 
more mercurial (wit being ſharpened by commerce and 
converſation of cities) though they are not very inven- 
tive, which is the gift of warmer heads; yet are they 
great in imitation, and ſo far, many times, as goes 
beyond originals : of mighty induſtry, and conſtant 
application to the ends they propoſe and purſue. They 
make uſe of their ſkill, and their wit, to take advan- 
tage of other mens ignorance and folly they deal with; 
are great exacters, where the law is in their own hands: 
in other points, where they deal with men that under- 
ſtand like themſelves, and are under. the-reach of ju- 
ſtice and laws, they are the plaineſt and beſt dealers 
in the world; which ſeems not to grow fo much from 
a principle of conſcience, or morality, as from a cu- 
ſtom or habit introduced by the neceſſity of trade # 
mong them, which depends as much upon comma 
honeſty, as war does upon diſcipline; and without 
which all would break up, merchants would tum 
pedlars, and ſoldiers thieve | 1 
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Thoſe families, which live upon their patrimonial 
eſtates in all the great cities, are a people differently 
bred and mannered from the.traders, though like. them 
in the modeſty of garb ahd habit, and the parſimony 
of living. Their youth are generally bred up at ſchools, 
and at, the univerſities of Leyden or Utrecht, in the 
common ſtudies of human learning, but chiefly of the 


civil law, which is that of their country, at leaſt as far 


as it is fo in France and Spain. For (as much as I un- 


derſtand of thoſe countries) no deciſions or decrees of 


the civil law, nor conſtitutions of the Roman Empe- 
rors, have the force or current of law — them, 
as is commonly believed, but only the force of reaſons 


when alledged before their courts of judicature, as far 


as the authority of men eſteemed wiſe paſſes for rea- 
ſon : but the ancient cuſtoms of thoſe ſeveral countries, 
and the ordonnances of their Kings and Princes, con- 
ſented to by the Eſtates, or in France verifyed by Par- 
liaments, haye only the ſtrength and authority of law 
among them.. EE ihe 

Where theſe families are rich, their youths, after 


the courſe of their ſtudies at home, travel for ſome 


years, as the ſons of our gentry uſe to do; but their 


journies are chiefly into England and France, not much 


into Italy, ſeldom into Spain, nor often into the more 
northern- countries, unleſs in company or train of their 
public Miniſters. The chief end of their breeding is, 
to make them fit for the ſervice of their country in the 
magiſtracy of their towns, their Provinces, and their 
State. And of theſe kind of men are the civil officers 
of this government generally compoſed, being deſcend- 
ed of families who have many times been conſtantly 
in the magiſtracy of their native towns for many years, 
and ſome for ſeveral ages. 19; 

Such were moſt or all of the chief Miniſters, and 
the perſons that compoſed their chief councils, in the. 
ume of my reſidence among them; and not men of 


mean 
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mean or mechanic trades, as it is commonly received 
among foreigners, and makes the ſubject of comical 
jeſts upon their government. This does not exclude 
many merchants, or traders in groſs, from being of- 
ten ſeen in the offices of their cities, and ſometimes de. 
puted to their States; nor ſeveral of their States 
from turning their ſtocks in the management of 
ſome very beneficial trade by ſervants, and houſes main- 
tained to that purpoſe. But the generality of the States 
and Magiftrates are of the other ſort; their eſtates 
conſiſting in the penſions of their public charges, in 
the rents of lands, or intereſt of money upon the Can. 
tores, or in actions of the Eaſt-India company, or in 
n upon the adventures of great trading merchants, 
Nor do theſe families, habituated as it were to the 
magiſtracy of their towns and Provinces, uſually ar. 
rive at great or exceſſive riches; the ſalaries of public 
employments and intereſt being low, but the revenue 
of lands being yet very much lower, and ſeldom ex: 
ceeding the profit of two in the hundred. They con 
tent themſelves with the honour of being uſeful to the 
public, with the eſteem of their cities or their coun- 
try, and with the eaſe of their fortunes; which ſel⸗ 
dom fails, by the frugality of their living, grown v- 
nmiverſal by being (I ſuppoſe) at firſt — but 
ſince honourable, among them. 
The mighty growth and exceſs of len is ſeen + 
mong the merchants and traders,” whoſe application 
lies wholly that way, and who are the better content to 
have ſo little ſhare in the government, deſiring only 
fecurity in what they poſſeſs; troubled with no cares 


but thoſe of their fortunes, and the management of 


their trades, and turning the reſt of their time and 
thought to the divertiſement of their lives. [Yet theſe, 
when they attain great wealth, chooſe to breed up 
their ſons in the way, and marry their daughters into 

the damits of thoſe others moſt generally credited in 


their 
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their towns, and verſed in their magiſtracies; and 
thereby introduce their families into the way of go- 
yernment and honour, which conſiſts not here in titles, 
but in public employments. vis 
The next rank among them, is that of their Gen- 
tlemen or Nobles, who in the Province of Holland 
(to which I chiefly confine theſe obſervations) are very 
few, moſt of the families having been extinguiſhed in 
the long wars with Spain. But thoſe that remain, are 
in a manner all employed in the military or civil chars 
ges of the Province or State. Theſe are, in their 
cuſtoms, and manners, and way of living, a good 
deal different from the.reſt of the people; and, ha- 
ving been bred much abroad, rather affect the garb 
of their neighbour- courts, than the popular air of 
their own country. They value themſelves more up- 
on their Nobility, than men do in other countries, 
where tis more common; and would think themſelves 
utterly diſhonoured by the marriage. of one that were 
not of their rank, though it were to make up the bro- 
ken fortune of a noble family, by the wealth of a 
Plebeian. They ſtrive to imitate the French, in their 
mien, their cloaths, their way of talk, of eating, 
of gallantry or debauchery; and are, in my mind, 
ſomething worſe than they would be, by affecting to 
be better than they need; making ſometimes but ill 
copies, whereas they might be good originals, by re- 
hning or improving the cuſtoms or virtues proper to 
their own country and climate. They are otherwiſe 
n honeſt, well · natured, friendly, and gentlemany fort 
of men, and acquit themſelves generally with honour 
and merit, where their country employs them. 
The officers of their armies live after the cuſtoms 
and faſhions of the gentlemen; and ſo do many ſons 
of the rich merchants, who, returning from travel a- 
broad, have more deſigns upon their own pleaſure, 
and the vanity of appearing, than upon the ſervice ot 
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their country : or, if they pretend to enter into that, 
it is rather by the army than the State. And all theſe 


are generally deſirous to ſee a court in their country, 


that they may value themſelves at home, by the qua- 
 lities they have learned abroad; and make a figure, 
which agrees better with their own humour, and the 
manner of courts, than with the cuſtoms .and orders 
that prevail in more popular governments. 
There are ſome cuſtoms, or diſpoſitions, that ſeem 
to run generally through all theſe degrees of men a- 
mong them; as great . frugality, and order, in their 
expences. Their common riches lie in every man's 
having more than he ſpends; or, to ſay it more pro- 
perly, in every man's ſpending leſs than he has coming 
in, be that what it will: nor does it enter into men's 
heads among them, that the common port or courſe 
of expence ſhould equal the revenue; and when this 
happens, they think at leaſt they have lived that year 
to no purpoſe ; and the train of it diſcredits a man a. 
mong them, as much as any vicious or prodigal ex- 
- travagance does in other countries. This enables e- 
very man to bear their extreme taxes, and makes them 


leſs ſenſible than they would be in other places: for 


he that lives upon two parts in five of what he has 


Ho coming in, if he pays two more to the State, he does 


but part with what he ſhould have laid up, and had 
no preſent uſe for; whereas, he that ſpends yearly 
what he receives, if he pays but the fiftieth part to the 

public, it goes from him, like that which was neceſ- 
 fary to buy bread or cloaths for himſelf or his family. 
This makes the beauty and ſtrength of their towns, 
the commodiouſneſs: of travelling in their country by 
their canals, bridges, and cawſeys; the pleaſantneſs 
of their walks, and their grafts in and near all their 
cities: and in ſhort, the beauty, convenience, and 
ſometimes: magnificence, | of their public works, to 


pleaſure 


which eyery man pays as Ge and takes as much. 
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pleaſure and vanity in. them, as thoſe of other coun- 
tries do in the ſame circumſtances, among the poſſeſ- 
fions of their families, or private inheritance. What 
they can ſpare, beſides the neceſſary expence of their 
domeſtic, the public payments, and the common courſe 
of {till increaſing their ſtock, is laid out in the fabric, 
adornment or furniture of their houſes, things not ſo 
tranſitory, or ſo prejudicial to health, and to buſineſs, as 
the conſtant exceſſes and luxury of tables; nor per- 
haps altogether ſo vain as the extravagant expences of 
cloaths and attendance; at leaſt, theſe end wholly in 
a man's ſelf, and the ſatisfaction of his perſonal hu- 
mour; whereas the other make not only the riches of 
a family, but contribute much towards the public 
beauty and honour of a country. | 
The order, in caſting up their expences, is ſo great 
and general, that no man offers at any undertaking 
which he is not prepared for, and maſter of his de- 
ſign, before he begins; ſo as I have neither obſerved 
nor heard of any building, public or private, that has 
not been finiſhed in the time deſigned for it. So are 


their canals, cawſeys, and bridges; ſo was their way 


from the Hague to Skeveling, a work that might have 
become the old Romans, conſidering how ſoon it was 
diſpatched. The houſe at the Hague, built purpoſely 
for. caſting of cannon, was finiſhed in one ſummer, 
during the heat of the firſt Engliſb war, and looked 
nther like a deſign of vanity in their government, 
than neceſſity or uſe. © The ſtadthouſe of Amſterdam 


has been leſt purpoſely to time, without any limitation | 


in the firſt deſign, either of that, or of expence; 
both that the diligence and the genius of ſo many ſuc- 
ceeding Magiſtrates, ſhould be employed in the. col- 
lection of all things, that could be eſteemed proper 
to increaſe the beauty or magnificence of that ſtructure; 


and perhaps a little to reprieve the experiment of a cur- 


rent prediction, That the trade of that city ſhould be- 
N wo gin 
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gin to fall, the ſame year the ſtadthouſe mould be f. 
niſhed, as it did at Antwerp. 
2 Charity ſeems to be very national among bop, the 
it be regulated by orders of the country, and not uſu- 
ally —— by the common objects of compaſſion. 
But it is ſeen in the admirable proviſions that are made 
out of it for all forts of perſons that can want, or 
ought to be kept in a government. Among the many 
and various hoſpitals, that are in every man's cu- 
rioſity and talk that travels their country, I was 
affected with none more than that of the aged ſea. 
men at Enchuyſen, which is contrived, finiſhed, and: 
ordered, as if it were done with a kind intention of 
ſome well · natured man, that thoſe, who had paſſed 

their whole lives in the hardſhips and incommodities 
of the ſea, ſhould find a retreat ſtored with all the caſes 
and conveniencies, that old age is capable of feeling 
and enjoying. And here I met with the only rich man, 
that I ever ſaw in my life: for one of theſe old ſea- 
men entertaining me a good while with the plain ſto- 
ries of his fifty years voyages and adventures, while! 
was viewing their hoſpital, and the church adjoining; 
I'gave him at parting, a piece of their coin about the 
value of a crown: he took it ſmiling, and offered it 
me again; but when I refuſed it, he aſked me, What I m 
he ſhould do with money for all, that ever they want 
ed, Was provided for them at tlieir houſe. I left him 
to overcome his modeſty as he could; but a ſervant, 
coming after me, ſaw him give it to a little girl tha 
opened che church door, as ſne paſſed by him: which 
made me reflect upon the fantaſtic calculation of riches 
and poverty that is current in the world, by which 
man, that wants a million, is 4 Prince; he, chat wants 
bat a groat, is 4 beggarz n Shinn of pars 
that wanted nothing at all. del w 2s 

In general, all appetites and en, ſeem to run lone 
ee here, than in other countries where I hav: 


converſed. 


— 
on 
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tonverſed. © Avarice May be excepted. And yet that 
ſhall not be fo violent, where it feeds only upon indu- 
ſtry and parſimony, as where it breaks out into fraud; 
u- Wl rapine, and oppreſſion. But quarrels are ſeldom ſeen 
n. among them, unleſs in their drink, revenge rarely 
de heard of, or jealouſy known. Their tempers are not 
or Ml ziry enough for joy, of any unuſual ſtrains of pleaſani 
ny humour, nor warm enough for love; This is talked 
u- of ſotmetimes among the younger men, but as a thing 
they have heard of, rather than felt; and as a dif- 
courſe that becomes them, rather than affects them, 
| have known ſome among them, that per ſonated lo- 
vers well enough; but none that I ever thought were 
at heart in love; nor any of the women, that ſeemed 
at all to care whether they were ſo or no. Whether it 
be, that they are ſuch lovers of their liberty, as not to 
bear the ſervitude of a miſtreſs, any more than that ß 
a maſter; or, that the dulneſs of their air tenders them 
leſs ſuſceptible of more refined paſſions; or, that they 
are diverted from it by the general intention every man 
has upon his buſineſs; whatever it is {nothing being 
ſo mortal an enemy of love, that ſuffers no rival, as 
any bent of thought another way.) 
The fame cauſes may have had the ſame effects a- 
mong their martied women, who have the whole care 
and abſblute management of all their domeſtic ; and 
live with very general good fame: a certain fort of 
chaſtity being hereditary and habitual among them, as 
probity among the men. N 
The fare qullneſs of air may diſpoſe them to that 
ſtrange affiduity and conſtant application of their minds, 
with that perpetual ſtudy and labour upon any thing 
they defign and take in hand. This gives them pati- 
ence to purſue the queſt of riches by ſo long voyages 
Ind adventures to the Hudies, and by fo long parſimony. 
wet I u that of their whole lives. "Nay, J have e's more 
have WF Particular example of this diſpoſition among them) 
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eee ene 
known one man that was employed four and twenty 


years about the making and perfecting of a globe, jr 
and another above thirty about the inlaying of a table, MW ge. 
Nor does any man know, how much may have been Ml if 
contributed towards the great things in all kinds, both Ml ch 
public and private, that have been atchieved among Ml 5 
them, by this one humour of never giving over what Ml + 
my imagine may be brought to paſs, nor leaving one Ml 
ſcent to follow another they meet with; which is the or 
property of the Meer and more ingenious nations: ll ch. 
and the humour of a government being uſually the ſame Wl on 
with that of the perſons that compoſe it, not only in Ml ; 
this, but in all other points; ſo as, where men that ll 
wo are wife, good, fteady, and juſt, the govern- Wl ch 
ment will appear fo too; and the contrary, where they Wl te 
„„ A 5.4... MES 
The fame qualities in their air may incline. them to Ml © 
che entertainments and cuſtoms of drinking, which are ill 
To much laid to their charge, and, for aught 1 know, Wl ©; 
may not only be neceſſary to their health (as they gr- ll 
erally believe it) but to the vigour and improvement Wi 5 
of their underſtandings, in the midſt of a thick fogoy WM | 
wir, and fo much coldneſs of temper and complexion. Wl 00 
For though the uſe or exceſs of drinking may deſtroy Bil ch 
men's abilities who live in better climates, and are af Wi 4: 
Warmer conftirations z wine to hot brains Tring like BY F 
oil to fire, and making the ſpirits, by too much light · ¶ be 
"fieſs, eyaporate into Imoke, and perfect airy imagins Mo 
"ions; or, by too much heat, rage into frenzy, or at Bl cj 
leaſt into humours and thoughts. that have a great Wl « 
mixture of it; yet on the other fide, it may improve ff g 
men's parts and abilities of cold complexions, and in Wl m 
dull air; and may be neceſſary to thaw, and move the m 
frozen and unathve ſpitits of the brain; to rouſe leepy WM i 


thought, and refine groſſer imaginations, and perhaps 
to animate the ſpirits of che heart, as well as enliven W xr 
thoſe vf the laln: therefors the old Ceran, ferme I 
Fre . * 11 60 
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to have forme reaſon in their cuſtom, not to execute 
any great refolurions which had not been twice deba - 
ted and agreed at two ſeveral aſſemblies, one in an 
afternoon, and t'other in a morning; becauſe, they 
thought, their counſels might want vigour when they 
were ſober, as well as caution when they had drunk. 
Let, in Holland, I have obſerved very few of their 
chief officers or Miniſters of State vicious in this kind 
or, if they drank much, it was at fer feaſts, and ra; 
ther to acquit themſelves, than of choice or inclinati- 
on; and for the merchants and traders, with whom it 
d cuſtomary, they never do it in a morning, nor til 
they come from the Exchange, where the buſineſs ol 
the day is commonly diſpatched; nay, it hardly en- 
ters into their heads, that *tis lawful to drink at all 
before that time; but they will excuſe it, if you come 
o their houſe, | and tell you, how ſorry they are you 
re Bl come in a morning, when they cannot offer you ta 
. Wl drink; as if at that time of day it were not only un: 
awfot for them to drink themſelyes, but ſo much as 
ent BY for a ſtranger to do it within their walls. 
The afternoon, or, at leaſt, the evening, is given 
on. Wl to whatever they find will divert them; and is no more 
o than needs, conſidering how they ſpend the reſt of the 
0! i day; in thought, or in cares; in toils, qr in buſineſs. 
For nature cannot hold aut with conſtant labour of the 
te BY body, and as little with conſtant bent or application 
of mind : much motion of the ſame parts of the brain 
eder wearies and waſtes them too faſt for repair, or 
real A eie (as it were) fires the wheels, and ſo ends cither_ in 
peneral decays of rhe body, or diſtractions of the 
mind : (for theſe are ufually occafipned by perpetual 
the motions of thought about ſome one object; whether 
ei de abgut one's ſelf in exceſſes of pride, or about a- 
ap I nother in thoſe r or of grief,) Therefore none 
5 are ſo excuſable a men of much care and thought. 
u rel greg buſineſs, far giving up their times of bd | 
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ſure to any pleaſures or diverſions that offend ho laws 
nor hurt others or themſelves: and this ſeems the 
reaſon, that, in all civil conſtitutions, not only honours, 
but riches, are annexed to. the charges of thoſe who 
govern, and upon whom the public cares are meant ta 
be devolved ; not only, that they may not be diſtract- 

ed from theſe, by the cares of their own domeſtic or 
| private intereſts; but that, by the wy of eſteem, 
and of riches, they may have thoſe pleaſures and di- 


_ © verſions in their reach, which idle men neither need 


nor deferve, but which are neceſſary for their refreſh- 
ment, or repair of ſpirits, exhauſted with cares, and 
with toil, and which ſerve to ſweeten and preſerve 
thoſe lives that would otherwiſe wear out too faſt, or 
row too unealy in the ſervice of -the public. 
The two characters that are left by the old Roman 
writers, of the ancient Batavi or Hollanders, are; 
that they were both the braveſt among the German na- 
tions, and the moſt obſtinate lovers and defenders of 
their liberties; which made them exempted from all 
tribute by the Romans, who deſired only ſoldiers of 
their nation, to make up ſome of their auxiliary 


bands, as they did in former ages of thaſe nations 


in Traly that were their friends, and allies. The laſt 
diſpoſition ſeems to have continued conſtant and nati- 
onal amony them, ever ſince that time, and never to 
have more appeared, than in the riſe and conſtituti- 
ons of their preſent State. It does not ſeem to be fo 


of the firſt, or that the people in general can be ſaid 


now to be valiant; a quality, of old, ſq national 2. 
| 25 them, and which, by the ſeveral wars of the 


> EN pp by 
„ Queruntur (Fabil Vaſentis) legiones, orbari fe forti®imorum yi 


rorum auxilio, veteres illos et tot bellorum auctores non abrumpen⸗ 
ſlos ut corpori validiflimos artus. Tacir. hiſt. 
nium harum gentium virtute praecipui Batavi non multum ei 


rips ſed inſolam Rhoni amnis golunt. Tacrr. de mor. Ger, 


opnrs of Holland, (cipecially with. the Frizens) and 
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'by the deſperate defences made againſt the Spaniards, 


by this people, in the beginnings of their State, 
ſhould ſeem to have laſted long, and to have but later 
ly decayed : that is, ſince the whole application of 
Fer natives has been turned to commerce and trade, 
and the vein of their domeſtic lives ſo much to par- 
ſimony (by circumſtances which will be the ſubject of 
another chapter ;) and ſince the main of all their forces, 
and body of their army has been compoſed, and con- 
tinually ſupplied out of their neighbour- nations. 
For ſoldiers and merchants are not found, by expe- 
rience, to be more incompatible in their abode, than 
the depoſitions and cuſtoms ſeem to be different, that 
render a people fit for trade, and for war. The ſoldier 
thinks of a ſhort life, and a merry. The trader thinks 
upon a long, and a painful. Ong- intends to make 
his fortunes ſuddenly by his courage, by victory and 
ſpoil: the t'other ſlower, but ſurer, by craft, bß 
treaty, and by induſtry. This makes the firſt franc 
and generous, and throw away, upon his pleaſures, 
what has been gotten in one danger, and may either 
be loſt, or repaired in the next. The other, wary and 
frugal, and joth to part with, in a day, what he has 
been labouring for a year, and has no hopes to reco- 
ver, but by the ſame paces of diligence and time. One 
aims only to preſerve what he has, as the fruit of his 
father's pains z or what he ſhall get, as the fruit of his 
own: t'other thinks the price ot a little blood is more 
than of a great deal of ſweat : and means to live up- 
on other men's labours, and poſſeſs, in an hour, what 
they have been years in acquiring: this makes one 
love to liye under ſtanch orders and laws; while 
Fother would have all depend upon arbitrary power 
and will. The trader reckons upon growing richer, 
and by his account better, the longer he lives; which 
makes him careful of his health, and his life, and ſo 
apt to be orderly. and temperate in his diet; while the 
. N _ 


ny bold and deſperate action. This may be one rea- 
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boldier is thoughtleſs; or- prodiga al of both; and A rac 
ving not his meat ready at wn eh or when he has 2 Ml mc 
mind to it, eats full and greedily, whenever he gets it; Ml fer 
and perhaps difference of diet may make greater diffe- WW nec 
rence in men's natural courage, than 18 commonly | 
thought of. | Jon 
For courage may proceed, in fome meaſure, from 

the temper of air, may be formed by diſcipline, and 
acquired by uſe, or infuſed by opinion; bur that which 
is more natural, and ſo more national in ſome coun- 
tries than in others, ſeems to ariſe from the heat or 
ſtrength of ſpirits about the heart, which may a great 
deal depend upon the meaſures and the fubſtance of the 
food men are © uſed to. This made a great phyſician 
among us ſay, he would make any man a coward with 
fix weeks dietingz and Prince Maurice of Orang: 
_ call for the En 80 that were newly come over, and 
had (as he ſaid) en own beef in their bellies, for . 


ſon, why the gentry, in all places of the world, are 
braver than the peaſantry, whoſe hearts are deprefſed, 
not only by ſlavery, but by ſhort and heartleſs food, 
the effect of their poverty. This is a cauſe, why 
the yeomanry and commonalty of England are — 

ly braver than in other countries, becauſe by tt 
ty and conſtitutions of the kingdom they are Sec we 
eaſier in their rents and their taxes, and fare ſo much Mare 
. _ and fuller than thoſe of their rank in any other na. bur 
Their chief, and, indeed, conſtant food, = and 

of fleſh: and among all creatures, both the birds an 
the beaſts, we ſhall ſtill find thoſe, that feed upon fleſh, fern 
to be the fierce and the bold; and on the contrary, Nel 
the fearful and faint-hearted to feed upon graſs, an and I knc 
upon plants. I think, there can be pretended but the, 
two exceptions to this rule, which are the cock and Mali 
the horſe; whereas the courage of the one is noted i - 1 
m where bur Wray hy chere * in certain cha 
5 | Faces: 
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races: and for the other, all the courage we com- 


ſerved to grow much fiercer, whenever by cuſtoms, or 
neceſſity, they have been uſed to fleſh. 


1 all chis may be inferred, that not only che 

diſuſe of arms among the native Hollanders, (e- 

m ey at land) and making uſe of other nations 
d chiefly in their milice : but the arts of trade, as well 


ch ss peace, and their great parſimony in. diet, and eat- 
n+ Ning ſo very little fleſh (which the common people ſel- 
dom do above once a week) may have helped to debaſe 
at MW much the ancient valour of the nation, at leaſt; in the 
he WM occaſions of ſervice at land. Their ſeamen are much 
an better, but not ſo good as thoſe of Zealand, who are 
th generally brave; which, I ſuppoſe, comes by- theſe 
ge WY paving upon all occaſions turned ſo much more to pri- 
nd {i vateerings and men of war; and thoſe of Holland be- 


+ Jing generally employed in trading and merchant-ſhipsz 
ca While their men of war are manned by mariners of all 
at nations, who are very numerous among them, but e- 
a, Pecially thoſe of the C aſtland coaſts of Germam, Swedes, 
od, I Danes, and Norwegians. N 

. {Tis odd, that veins of courage ſhould ſeem to run 
ral- like veins of good earth in a country, and yet not on- 
en- y thoſe of the Province of Hainault, among the Spa- 


uch , and of Gelderland among the United Provinces; 


ach Ware eſteemed better ſoldiers than the reſt: but the 
na: burghers of Valenciennes among the towns of Flanders, 
in and of Nimeguen among thoſe of the Lower-Gelder, are 
obſerved to be particularly, brave. But there may be 
eſt; Mirmneſs and. conſtancy of courage: from tradition, as 
ary, Nell as from belief: nor methinks ſhould any man 


and n] how to be a coward, that is brought up with 


but I che opinion, — all his nation: or City have ever been 
and valiant, TW £5] 

oted Ml L can ſay He Fe of Fc. is ally lad to 5 theis 
tain charge, abgur their 


mend in them is, the want of fear; and they are ob- 


ing cruel, heliges what we * : 
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a perſon that deſerved another fate, and a better re. 
their miniſtry, without any care of his entertainment 


ried induſtry; inflexible conſtancy, ſound, clear, and 
for that which he eſteemed the good and intereſt of hi 


5 there can be as little intereſt to flatter, as honour 


ſitions, living, as I faw them, under the laws and or 
ders of a quiet and ſettled ſtate; and one muſt conſeſ 
mankind to be a very various creature, and none to be 


"They ate generally not bs long: :lived, 4 in bete 
= 4 and begin to decay early, both men and women, 


© good ſenſe and health: but this is not ſo uſual as it is in 


ſeem to be chiefly the gout and the ſeurvy; but all hot 
and dry ſummers bring ſome that are infectious among 


d On5rrvartons won the 


ſo often heard of their barbarous uſage to ſome of 
our men in the Eaſt- Indies, and what we have ſo lateh 
ſeen of their ſavage murder of their Penſſoner De Mi, 
turn from his country, after eighteen years ſpent in 
or eaſe, and a little of bis fortune. A man of unwes. 


deep underſtanding, with untainted integrity; ſo that 
whenever he was blinded, it was by the paſſion he had 


ſtatsi' This teſtimony is juſtly due to him from al 
that practiſed him; and is the more willingly paid, 


to reproach the dead. Bur this action of that people may 


he attributed to the misfortune of their country; and 
is ſo-unlike the appearance of their cuſtoms and diſpo- 


known, that has not been ſeen in bis rage,” as n a 
his drink. 


ore at Amſterdam: for at the Hague, (which i 
we air) I have known two conſiderable men 4 
deal above ſeventy, and one of them in ven 


England, and in Spain,, The diſeaſes of the climatt 


them, eſpecially into Amſterdam and Leyden : theſe art 


uſually fevers, and lie moſt in the head, and either kil 


ſuddenly, or languiſn long before they reeover. Plague 
are not fo frequent, at leaſt not in a degree to be ti. 


ken notice of, fot all ſuppreſs the talk of them 2 


3 21 can, and no diſtinction is made in tht 
1 wi: „ 


* red — = oe 
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regiſtry of the dead, hor much in the cart and artend- 


ance of the ſick : whether from a belief of predeſtina- 
tion, or elſe a preference of trade, which is the lift 


of the country, before that of particular men: 


Strangers among them are apt to complain of the 


ſpleen, but thoſe of the country ſeldom ot never: 


which T take to proceed from their being ever buſy; 
or eaſily ſatisfied. For this ſeems to be the diſeaſe 
of people that are idle, or think themſelves but ill en- 


tertained, and attribute every fit of dull humour; ot 


imaginatibn, to a formal diſeaſe, which they have found 
this name for; whereas, ſuch fits are incident to all 


men, at one time or other, from the fumes of indi= 
geſtion, from the common alterations of ſome inſen- 


ſible degrees in health and vigour *; or from ſome 
changes or approaches of change in winds and weas 
ther; which affect the finer ſpirits of the brain; before 


they grow ſenſible to other parts; and are apt to al- 


ter the ſhapes, or colours, of whatever is repreſented 
to us by our imaginations, whilſt we are ſo affected. 
Yet this effect is not ſo ſtrong; but that buſineſs; or 


intention of thought; commonly either reſiſts, or di- 


yerts it: and thoſe; who underſtand the motions of 


it, let it paſs, and return to themſelves; But ſuch as 


are idle; or know not from whence theſe changes ariſe, 
and trouble their heads with notions or ſchemes of ge- 
neral happineſs or unhappineſs in life, upon every ſuch 


fit, begin reflexions on the condition of their bodies, 


their ſouls, or their fortunes; and (as all things are 
then repreſented in the worſt colours) they fall into 
N O melancholy 


„Abi teinpeſtas et coeli imobilis humor 
Mutavere vias ; et 4 57 humidus auſtris 
Denſat, erant quae rata modo, et quae dehſa relaxat; 
ertuntur ſpecies animorum, et pectora motus 
Nunc alios, alies, dum nubila ventus agebat; 
Concipiunt: hinc ille avium concentus in agris, | 
It lavtae pecudes; et orantes gutture corvi. | — 
| | | VIC. Georg, 
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not value A private man and a ſtate, nor make a con- 0. 


15 it unlikely, that ſome very great King might make WW” 


1 1 Intend not here to ſpeak of religion at all as a d- 
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melancholy apprehenſions of one or other, and ſotiie. Ml t 
times of them all: theſe make a deep impreſſion on 
c 


their minds, and are not eaſily worn out by the natu- 


ral returns of good humour, eſpecially if they are oft- e 
en interrupted by the contrary; as happens in ſome Ml 
particular conſtitutions, and more generally in uncer- Ml fi 
tain climates, eſpecially if improved by accidents of Ml i! 
ill health, or ill fortune. But this is a diſeaſe too re. in 
fined for this country and people, who are well, when Wl " 
they are not ill; and pleaſed, when they are not trou: e 
bled; are content, becauſe they think little of it; and Ml th 


ſieek their happineſs. in the common eaſe and commo- of 
dities of life, or the increaſe of riches; not amuſing of 


themſelves with the more ſpeculative contrivance of Ml © 
paſſion, or refinements of pleaſure. | ſin 
-- To conclude this chapter, Holland is a countty, Bil + 
where the earth is. better than the air, and profit more th: 


in requeſt than honour 3/ where there is mote ſenſe than il He 


wit; more good nature than good humour; ande. 
more wealth than pleaſure : where a man would chooſe ht) 
rather to travel than ta live; . ſhall find more things to ! 
obſerve than deſire; and more perſons to eſteem than 
to love. But the ſame qualities and diſpoſitions do of 


verſation agreeable, and a government great: nor is 


but a very ordinary private gentleman, and ſome ve- 
ry extraordinary gentleman might be capable of ma- 


. 


king but a very mean Prince. 


r 
_. Of their RELIGION. © 


vine, but as a mere ſecular man, when I obſern 


9 * 
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Un1TED PROVINCES of the NETHERLANDS. 1e) 


the ' occaſions that ſeem to have eſtabliſhed it in the 
forms, or with the liberties, wherewith it is now at- 
tended in the United Provinces. I believe the reform- 
ed religion was introduced there, as well as in England, 
and the many other countries where it is profeſſed, by 
the operation of divine will and providence; and, by 
the ſame, 1 believe the Roman Catholic was continued 
in France : 'where it ſeemed, by the conſpiring of fo 
many accidents, in the beginning of Charles the IX; 
reign, to be ſo near a change. And whoever doubts 
this, feems to queſtion not only the will, but the power 
of God. Nor will it at all derogate from the honour 
of a religion, to have been planted in a country, by 
ſecular means, or civil revolutions, which have, long 
ſince, | ſucceeded to thoſe miraculous operations that 
made way for chriſtianity in the world. *Tis enough 
that God Almighty infuſes belief into the hearts o 
men, or elſe ordains it to grow out of religious inqui- 
ries and inſtructions; and that where-ever the genera-- 
lity of a nation come by theſe means' to be of a belief, 
it is by the force of this concurrence introduced into 
the government, and becomes the eſtabliſhed religion 
of that country. So was the reformed profeſſion in- 
troduced into England, Scotland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, and many parts of Germany, So was the Ro- 
nan. Catholic reſtored in France and in Flanders; where, 
notwithſtanding the great concuſſions that were made in 
tie government by the Hugonots and the Gueuſes, yet they 
were never eſteemed, in either of thoſe countries, to a- 
mount further than the ſeventh or eighth part of the peo- 
ple. And whoſoever deſigns the change of religion in a 
country or government, by any other means than that 
of la general converſion of the people, or the greateſt 
part of them, deſigas all the miſchiefs to a nation, that 
ule to uſher in, or attend, the two greateſt diſtempers 
of a State, civil war; or tyranny ; which are violence, 
preſſion, cruelty, rapine, intemperance, injuſtice; and 
6 ; £ im 
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by the commandments of God, being the belt and 


| propoſed to the piety of the Jews, throughout the Oli 


at laſt to the impreſſions made upon every man's belie 

and conſcience, either by natural or ſupernatural argy- 

ments and Meads which impreſſions, men may diſguik 
le 

more in a man's power, than his ſtature, or his fer 


other arguments, that have to me the force of conv 


muſt inform myſelf, has reaſon, if I do it not; bit 


Which is, in ſhort, that I muſt do it, till I come l 


d 45 muchy er mere, than J de] and allons of « 
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in ſhort, the miſerable effuſion of human blood, and the Wl to 
confuſion of all laws, orders, andvirtues among men, WW tel 
Such conſequences as theſe, I doubt, are ſamething M or 
more than the diſputed opinions of any man, or any Mor 
particular aſſembly. of men, can be ww ſince the ter 


great and general end of all religion, next ta men's no 
happineſs hereafter, is their happineſs here; as appears Mm) 
greateſt moral and civil, as well as divine, precepts 
that have been given to a nation; and by the rewards 


eſtament, which were the bleſſings of this life, a 
health, length of age, number of children, plenty, 
77 ⅛ - Ä ²˙ 1 
Now the way to our future happineſs has been perpe- 
tually diſputed throughout the world, and muſt be lef 


or diſſemb „ but no man can reſiſt. For belief is n 


3 


910 and he that tells me, I muſt change my. opinia 
for his, becauſe tis the truer and the better, without 


'Etion ; may as well tell me, I, muſt change my gre 
eyes, for others like his that are black, becauſe thei 
are lovelier, or more in eſteem, He that tells me 


if I endeavour it all that I can, and perhaps more tha 
he ever did, and yer ſtill differ from him; and be 
hat, it may be, is idle, will have me ſtudy on, and! 


form myſel better, and ſo to the end of my lik 
then I eaſily underſtand what he means by informing 


N = 


be of his opinion. 1 
If he, that, perhaps, purſues his pleaſureg or inter 


4 
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to have as good ſenſe, as he has in all other matters, 
tells me, I ſhould be of his opinion, but that paſſion 
or intereſt blinds me; unleſs he can convince me how, 
or where, this lies, he is but where he was, only pre- 
tends to know me better than I do myſelf, who can- 
not imagine, why 1 ſhould not have as much care of 
my ſoul, as he has of his. VV 
A man that tells me, my opinions are abſurd or ri- 
diculous, impertinent or unreaſonable, becauſe th 
differ from his, ſeems to intend a quarrel inſtead of a 
10 WW diſpute; and calls me fool or mad-man, with a little 
more circumſtance ; though, perhaps, I paſs for one 

nty, as well in my ſenſes as he, as pertinent in talk, and as 
prudent in life: yet theſe are the common civilities, 

pe- in religious argument, of ' ſufficient and conceited 
lei MW men, who talk much of right reaſon, and mean al- 
ele ways their own; and make their private imagination 
rg · ¶ the meaſure of general truth. But ſuch language de- 
zue termines all between us, and the diſpute comes to 
s end in three words at laſt, which it might as well have 
fer ended in at firſt, That he is in the right, and I am in 


the wrong. . I. | 
The other great end of religion, which is our hap- 
pineſs here, has been generally agreed on by all man- 
kind, as appears in the records of all their laws, as 
well as all their religions, which come to be eſtabliſh- 
ed by the concurrence of men's cuſtoms and opini- 
ons ; though in the latter, that concurrence -may 
have been produced by divine impreſſions or infpira- 
tions. For all agree in teaching and commanding, 
in planting and improving, not only thoſe moral vir- 
tues, which conduce to the felicity and tranquillity of 
every private man's life, but alſo thoſe manners and 
diſpoſitions that tend to the peace, order, and ſafety 
of all civil ſocieties and governments among men. 
e Ca rg 

&  * Fiont diverfae reſpublicae ex civium moribus, qui, quocunque 


1 ' 


Pan e eros rapint, © Fr.. de Rep: 
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Tor 3 Lever underſtand, how thoſe who 9 * 
2 and the world uſually calls religious men, come 
to put ſo great weight upon thoſe points of belief 
which men never have agreed in, and ſo little upon 
thoſe of virtue and morality, in which they have hard. 
Iy ever diſagreed. Nor, why a State ſhould venture 
the ſubverſion of their peace, and their order, which 
are certain goods, and ſo univerſally eſteemed, for the 
Nager of uncertain or conteſted opinions. 
One of the great cauſes. of the firſt revolt in the 
Low: Countries appeared to be, the oppreſſion of men; 
conſciences, or perſecution in their liberties, their e. 
ſtates and their lives, upon pretence of religion. And 
this at a time, when there ſeemed to be a conſpiring 
diſpoſition in moſt countries of Chriſtendom, to ſeek 
the reformation, of ſome abuſes, grown in the doctrine 
and diſcipline of the Church, either by the ruſt of 
time, by negligence, or by human 1 inventions, paſſions, 
and intereſts. The rigid oppoſition, given at Rome to 
this general humour, was followed by a defection of 
mighty numbers in all thoſe ſeveral countries, who 
rofeſſed to reform themſelves, according to ſuch rules 
as they thought were neceſſary for the reformation of the 
Church. - Theſe perſons, though they agreed. in the 
main of —— the Papal power, and reducing be. 
lief from the authority of tradition to that of the Scri- 
pture; yet they differed much among themſelves in o- 


ther circumſtances, eſpecially of diſcipline, according 


to the perſuaſions and impreſſions of the leadiog Po. 
@ors in Tas ſeveral countries. So the reformed of 
France became univerſally Calviniſts; but for thoſe of 
Germany, though they were generally Lutherans, ye 
there was a great mixture bath. of Calpinifbs and Alus 
baptifts among them. 

Ih we firſt perſecutions of theſe reformed. aroſe in 
| Germany, in the time of Charles V. and drove great 


2 of them dawn into the Seventeen Provinces, 
h | Eſpecially 


o 


Uurrrb Provinces of the Nether ANDs. tif 


the cities were greater, and the Emperor's governtnent 
was leſs ſevere, as among the ſubjects of his own na- 


n i tive countries. This was the oecaſion, that in the 
d- year 1566, when, upon the firit inſurrection in Flanders, 
8 thoſe of the reformed profeſſion began to form conſi- 


ſtories,” and levy contributions among themſelves, for 
ſupport of their common cauſe z it was reſolved, up- 
on conſultation, among the heads of them, that for 


of common exigence, the public profeſſion of their 


„ perty ſhould be that of the Lurberans, though with 
nd . , 2 | : % baited 
liberty and indulgence to thoſe of different opinions. 
y the union of U7recht, concluded in 1579, each of 
* the Provinces was left to order the matter of religion, 


of their Province; with this proviſion, that every 
man ſhould remain free in his religion, and none be ex- 


1 pacification at Gant. But in the year 1583, it was 
ry tnated by general agreement, that the Evangelical re- 
8 gion ſhould be only profeſſed in all the Seven Pro- 
7% einces: which came thereby to be the eſtabliſhed re- 
lgion of this State. Tt FH, 

The reaſons which ſeemed to induce them to this 
ſettlement, were many, and of weight: as firſt, be- 
cauſe by the perſecutions arrived in France, (where all 


retired out of that kingdom into the Lou - Countries: 
ind by the great commerce and continual intercoutſe 
mth England, where the reformation agreed much with 
he Calviniſts in point of doctrine, though more with 
the Lutherans in point of diſcipline, thoſe opinions 
ame to be credited and . more than any 


3 ther, among the propie of theſe Provinces, ſo as the 
25. numbers were grown to be greater far in the cities of 
all nis than of any other profeſſion. Secondly, the ſuc- 


cours 


"I, 


eſpecially Holland and Brabant, where the privileges of 


declining all differences among themſelves, at a time 


a they thought fit and moſt conducing to the welfare 


0 umined or entrapped for that cauſe, according to the 


be reformed were Calviniſts) multitudes of people had 
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eours and ſupplies Both of men and money, by which 


the weak beginnings of this commonwealth were pre: 
ſerved and fortified; came chiefly from England, from 
the Proteſtants of France (when their affairs were ſuc: 
ceſsſul) and from the Calviniſt Princes in Germany, who 
lay neareſt; and were readieſt to relieve them. In the 
next place, becauſe thoſe of this profeſſion ſeemed the 
molt contrary and violent againſt the Spaniards, why 
made themſelves heads of the Roman Catholics through: 
vut Chriſtendom 3 and the hatred of Spain, and their 
dominion, was ſo rooted in the hearts of this people; 
that it had influence upon them in the very choice of 
their religion. And laſtly, becauſe, by this profeſſion; 
all rights and juriſdiction of the Clergy or Hierarchy 
being ſuppreſſed, there was no eccleſiaſtical authority 
left to riſe up, and trouble or fetter the civil power; 
and all the goods and poſſeſſions of churches and abbies 
were ſeized wholly into the hands of the State, which 
made a great increaſe of the public revent; a thing the 
moſt neceſſary for the ſuppott of their government. 
There might perhaps be added one reaſon more, 
which was particular to one of the Provinces : for; 
whereas in moſt, if not all, other parts of Chriſten: 
dom, the Clergy compoſed one of the three Eſtates 
of the country, and thereby ſhared with the Noble 
and Commons in their influences upon the govern? 
ment, that order never made any part of the Eſtates 
in Holland, nor had any vote in their aſſembly, which 
* conſiſted only of the Nobles and the cities; and this 
Province, bearing always the greateſt fway in the coun: 
cils of the unions was moſt inclined to the ſettlement 
of that profeſſion which gave leaſt pretence of powet 
or juriſdiction to the Clergy, and fo agreed moſt with 
their own ancient conſtitutions. _ 
Since this eſtabliſhment, as well as before; the great 
care of this State has ever been, to favour no particu* 
lar or curious inquiſition into the faith or religious prin 
883295 ; | eiples 
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ciptes of any peaceable man; who came to live under 
the protection of their laws, and to ſuffer no violence 
e or oppreſſion upon any man's conſcience, whoſe opini- 


ons broke not out into expreſſions or actions of ill conſe- 
quence to the State. A free form of government, ei- 


ho BY ther making way for more freedom in religion, or elſe; 
the having newly contended ſo far themſelves for liberty in 
2 this point, they thought it the more unreaſonable for 


them to oppreſs others. Perhaps, while they were fo 
2 BY threatened and endangered by foreign armies, they 


„ thought it the more neceſſary to provide againſt dif- 
* contents within, which can never be dangerous, where 
d they are not grounded or fathered upon oppreſſion, in 
ty point either of religion or liberty; But in thoſe two 


caſes, the flame often proves moſt violent in a State 
u ue more *ris ſhut up, or the longer concealed. ' 

The Roman Catholic religion was alone excepted 
rom the common protection of their laws; making 
de nen (as the States believed) worſe ſubjects than the 
reſt, by the acknowledgment of a foreign and ſuperior - 


2 juriſdiction; for ſo muſt all ſpiritual power needs be; 
ore, | 

for, i Er ounded upon greater hopes and fears than any 
25 civil, at leaſt, where- ever the perſuaſions from faith 
ach de as ſtrong as thoſe from ſenſe; of which there 


ves YN © fo many teſtimonies recorded by the martyrdoms; 
penances, or conſcientious reſtraints and ſeverities, ſuf- 
"cs WY bered by infinite perſons in all ſorts of religions. 
Beſides, this profeſſion ſeemed {till a retainer of the 
* Spaniſh government, which was then the great patron , 
uns of it in the world: yet, ſuch was the care of this State 
en ww give all men eaſe in this point, who aſk no more 
ct than to ſerve God, and fave their own ſouls, in their | 
vic on way and forms; that what was not provided for, 
by the conſtitutions of their government, was ſo, in a 
reat very great degree, by the connivance of their officers, 
icu- ho, upon certain conſtant payments from every fami- 
rin: + ſuffer the exerciſe of the Roman- Catholic religion in 
ples 295 P, | theif 
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meetings, fhall be both the obſervers and witneſſes of 


caſe, the laws and executions are as ſevere as againſt 
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their ſeveral juriſdiftions, as free and eaſy, though not 
ſo cheap, and fo avowed, as the reſt. This, I ſup- 


poſe, has been the reaſon, that though thoſe of this 


profeſſion are very numerous in that country, among 
the peaſants, and conſiderable in the cities, and not ad. 
mitted to any public charges; yet they ſeem to be a 
ſound piece of the State, and faſt jointed in with the 
reſt; and have neither given any diſturbance to the 
government, nor expreſſed any inclinations to a change, 
or to any foreign power, either upon the former wars 
with Spain, or the later invaſions of the Biſhop of 
Munſter. noon 69 O30 Ae 


„Of all other religions, every man. enjoys the free 
exerciſe in his own chamber, or his own.) houſe, un- 

ueſtioned and uneſpyed: and if the followers of any 

ct grow ſo numerous in any place, that they affect a 
public congregation, and are content to purchaſe a 
place of aſſembly, to bear the charge of a paſtor ot 
teacher, and to pay for this liberty to the public; they 
go and propoſe their deſire to the Magiſtrates of the 
place where they reſide, who inform themſelves of 
their opinions, and manners of worſhip; and if they 
find nothing in either, deſtructive to civil ſociety, or 
prejudicial to the conſtitutions of: their State, and con- 
tent themſelves with the price that is offered for the 
purchaſe of this liberty, they eafily allow it: but with 
the condition, that one or more Commiſſioners ſhall be 
appointed, who ſhall have free admiſſion at all their 


all that is a&ted or preached among them, and whole 
teſtimony fhall be received concerning any thing that 
"paſſes there to the prejudice | of the State: in which 


nne oct 9 od oo 2 

Thus the Jews have their allowed Synagogues in 
Amſterdam and Rotterdam: and in the firſt, almoſt all 
fects, that are known among Chriſtians, have theif 
57 ds! "public 
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public meeting places 5 and ſome whoſe names are al- 
moſt worn out in all other parts, as the Brownifts, Fa- 


miliſts, and others: the Arminians, though they make 


a great name among them, by being rather the diſtin- 
ction of a party in the State; than a ſect in the Church; 
yet are, in compariſon of others, but few in number, 
though conſiderable by the perſons, who are of the 
better quality, the more learned and intelligent men, 
and many of them in the government. The Anaba- 
piſs are juſt the contrary, very numerous, but in the 
lower ranks of 2 mechanics and ſeamen, and a- 
bound chiefly in 'North- Holland, "om" OO 
The Calviniſts make the body of the people, and 
are poſſeſſed of all the public churches in the dominions 
of the State, as well as of the only Miniſters or paſtors, 
who are maintained by the public; but theſe have nei- 
ther lands, nor tithes, nor any. authorized contributi- 
ons from the people, but certain ſalaries from the State, 
ppon-whom'they wholly depend: and though they are 
oſten very bold in taxing and preaching publicly a- 
gainſt che vices, and ſometimes the innocent entertain- 
ments, of -perſons- moſt conſiderable in the govern- 
ment, as well: as of the vulgar; yet they are never 
heard to cenſure or controul the public actions or reſo- 
lutions of the State: they are, in general, through- 
out the country, paſſionate friends to the intereſts of 
the houſe of Orange; and, during the intermiſſion of 
that authority, found ways of expreſſing their affecti- 
ons to the perſon and fortunes of this Prince, without 
offending the State, as it was then conſtituted. T 
we fierce enemies of the Arminian party, whoſe prin» 
eiples were thought to lead them, in Barnevel?'s time, 
towards a conjunction, or at leaſt compliance, with 
the Spaniſb religion and government, both which the 
houſe of Orange, in the whole courſe of the war, en- 
3 to make irreconcileable with thoſe of the 
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It is hardly to be imagined, how all the violence 
and ſharpneſs, which accompanies the differences of 
religions in ↄther cguntries, ſeems to be appeaſed or 
ſoftened here, by the general freedom which all men 
enjoy, either by allowance or connivance; nor, hoy 
faction and ambition are thereby diſabled to colour 
their intereſted. and ſeditious deſigns with the pretences 
of religion, which has coſt the Chriſtian world ſo 
much blood for theſe laſt hundred and fifty years. No 
man can here complain of preſſure in his conſcience: 
of being forced to any public profeſſion of his private 
faith: of being reſtrained from his ow]n manner «f 
worſhip in his houſe, or obliged to any other abrond: 
and whoever aſks, more in point of religion, without 
the undiſputed evidence of a particular miſſion from 
heaven, may be juſtly ſuſpected not to aſk for Gods 
ſake, but for his own: ſince pretending to ſovereign- 
ty, inſtead of liberty, in opinion, is indeed pretend: 
ing the ſame in authority too, which conſiſts chief 
In opinion: and what man, or party ſoever, can gain 
2 common and firm belief, of being moſt. immediate- 
y ey,” ioſtrpRed, or r favoured of 1 will eafi- 
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and inquiry; all men enjoying their imaginary excel» 
Jencies and acquiſitions of knowledge, with as much 
ſafety as their more real E and improvements 
of fortune. The power of religion among them, where 
it is, lies in every man's heart. The appearance of it is 
but like a piece of humanity, by which every one falls 
moſt into the campany or converſation of thoſe, whoſe 
cuſtoms or humours, whoſe talk and diſpoſitions he 
likes beſt : and as, in other places, tis in every man's 
choice with whom he will ear or lodge, with whom go 
to market, or to court; fo it ſeems ta be here, with 
whom he will pray, or go to church, or affociate in 
the ſervice and worſhip of God: nor is any more 
notice taken, or more cenſure paſſed, of what every 
one choaſes in theſe caſes, than in the other. , 
[ believe the force of commerce, alliances,. and ac- 
quaintances, ſpreading ſo far as they do in ſmall cir- 
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d. cuics (ſuch as the Province of Holland) may contribute 
much to make converſation, and all the offices of com- 
in mon life, ſo eaſy, among ſo different opinions, of 
c- WF which fo many ſeveral perſons are often in every man's 
. eye; and no man checks or takes offence at faces, or 
pd Wi cuſtoms, or ceremonies, he ſees every day, as at-thoſe 


he hears of in places far diſtant, and perhaps by par- 
tial relations, and comes to ſee late in his life, and, 
an WF after he has long been poſſeſſed by paſſion or prejudice 
1 © Wi *gainſt them. However it is, religion may paſſibly 
in do more good in other places, but it does leſs hurt 
er · here: and where-ever the inviſible effects af it are the 
ie Wl greateſt and moſt advantageous, I am ſure the viſible 
fer WY are ſo in this country, by the continual and undiſturb- 
on- Wi ed civil peace of their government for ſo long a courſe 
the of years; and by ſo mighty an increaſe of their people, 
ty, wherein will appear to conſiſt chiefly the vaſt growth 
ro: of their trade and riches, and conſequently the ſtrength 
au pe greatneſs of their Ste 
„ „ CHAP; | 
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O their TRADE, 


Is evident to thoſe, who have read the moſt 
and travelled fartheſt, that no country can be 
found either in this preſent age, 'or upon record of 

any ſtory, where ſo vaſt a trade has been managed, a 
in the narrow compaſs of the four maritime Province 
of this commonwealth : nay, it is Rey eſteemed, 
that they have 'more ſhipping belongs to them, than 
there does to all the reſt of Europe. Yer they have no 
native commodities towards the building or rigging 
of the ſmalleſt veſſel; their flax, hemp, pitch, wood, 
and iron, coming all from abroad, as wool does for 
clothing their men, and corn for feeding them. Nor 
do 1 know any thing Repay of their own growth, 
that is conſiderable either for their own neceſſary uſe, of 
for trafie with their neighbours, befides butter, cheeſe, 
and earthen-wares. For havens, they have not any 
good upon their whole coaſt: the beſt at Helvoerfluys, 
which has no trade at all; and Fluſhing, which has 
little, in compariſon of other towns in Hollahd: but 
Amſterdam,” that triumphs in the ſpoils of Liſbon and 
Antwerp, (which before engroſſed the greateſt trade of 
Europe and the Indies) ſeems to be the moſt incom- 
modious haven they have, being. ſeated upon fo hal: 
low waters, that ordinary ſhips cannot come up to it 


without the advantage of tides ; nor great ones with- 
put unlading, The entrance of the T el, and paſſage 
_ pver the Zudder-ſea, is more dangerous than a voyage 
from thence to Spain, lying all in hlind and narrow 
_ Channels; ſo that it eafily appears, that 'tis not an 
haven that draws trade, bur crade that fills an haven 


and 


} 
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ad brings it in vogue. Nor has Holland grown rich 
by any native commodities, but by force of induſtry; 
by improvement and manufacture ot all foreign growths; 
by being the general magazine of Europe, and furniſh- 
ing all parts with whatever the market wants or in- 
jites's, and by their ſeamen being, as they have pro- 
perly been called, the common carriers of the world: 

Since the ground of trade cannot be deduced from 
havens, or native commodities (as may well be con- 
dluded from the ſurvey of Holland, which has the leaſt 
and the worſt; and of Ireland, which has the : moſt 
and the beſt, of both) it were not 4miſs to conſider, 
from what other ſoutce it may be more naturally and 
certainly derived: for if we talk of induſtry, we are 
ftllas much to ſeek, what it is that makes people in- 
duſtrious in one country, and idle in another. I con- 
eire the true original and grounds of trade to be, 
great multitude of people crowded into ſmall compaſs 
of land, whereby all. things neceſſary to life become 
dear, and all men, who have poſſeſſions, are indueed 
to parſimony; but thoſe, who have none, are forced 
tb induſtry and labour, or elſe to want, Bodies, that 
ue vigorous, fall to labour; ſuch, as are not, ſup- 
ply that defect by ſome ſort of inventions or ingenui- 
y, Theſe cuſtoms ariſe firſt from neceſſity, but in- 
teaſe by imitation, and grow in time to be habitual 
n a country; and where- ever they are ſo, if it lies up- 
an the ſea, they naturally break out into trade, both 
becauſe, whatever they want of their own, that is ne- 
tffary to ſo many men's lives, muſt be ſupplied from 
abroad; and becauſe, by the multitude of people, 
and ſmallneſs of country, land grows ſo dear, that the 
improvement of money, that way, is inconſiderable, 
and ſo turns to ſea, where the greatneſs of the profit 
makes amends for the venture. ieee ER APY 

This cannot be better illuſtrated, than by its contra- 
V which appears no where more than e 
[INES Where 
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Where, by the largeneſs and plenty of the food, ahd 
ſcarcity of people, all things neceſſary to life are ſo 


cheap, that an induſtrious man, by two days labour, 

may gain — to feed him the reſt of the week; 

which I rake ro a very plain ground of the lazineſs 
t e 


take to 

attributed to the people: for men naturally prefer 
eaſe before labour, and will not take pains, if they 
can live idle: though when, by neceſlity, they have been 
inured to it, they cannot leave it, being grown a cuſtom 
neceſſary to their health, and to their very entertain. 
ment: nor perhaps is the change harder, from con- 
ſtant eaſe to labour; than from conſtant labour to eaſe. 

This account of the original of trade agrees with 
the experience of all ages, and with the conſtitutions 
of all places, where it has moſt flouriſhed in the world; 
as Tyre, Carthage, Athens, Syracuſe, Agrigentuin, Rhodes, 
Femee, Holland; and will be ſo obvious to every man, 


that knows and conſiders the ſituation, the extent and 
the nature, of all thoſe countries, that it will need no 


enlargement upon the compariſons. | _ 
By theſe examples, which are all of commonwealths, 


and by the decay and diſſolution of trade in the fix 


firſt, when they came to be conquered; or ſubjected 
to arbitrary dominions, it might be concluded, that 
there is ſomething, in that form of government, pro- 
per and natural to trade, in a more peculiar manner. 
But the height it arrived to at Bruges and Antwerp, un- 
der their Princes, for four or five deſcents of ths 
houſe of Burgundy, and two of Auſtria, ſhews, it 
may thrive under good Princes and legal monarchies, 
as well as under free States. Under arbitrary and ty- 
rannical power it muſt of neceſſity decay and diffolve; 
becauſe this empties a country of people, whereas the 


_ Others fill it; this extinguiſhes induſtry, whilſt men 


are in doubt of enjoying themſelves what they get, or 
leaving it to their children; the others encourage it, 
by ſecuring men of both: one fills a country with fol- 
won: , | diers, 


» 
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4 ders, and the other with merchants; who were never 
o known yet to live well together, becauſe they cannot 


truſt. one another: and as trade cannot live without mu- 
mal truſt. among private men; ſo it cannot grow or 
thrive, to any great degree, without a confidence both 
of public and private ſafety, and conſequently a truſt 
in the government, from an opinion of its ſtrength, 
wiſdom, and juſtice; which muſt be grounded either 
upon the perſonal virtues and qualities of a Prince, or 
elſe upon the coaſtitutions and orders of a State. 

It appears to every man's eye who hath travelled 
ſe. . Holland, and obſerved the number and vicinity of their 
th great and populous towns and villages, with the pro- 
s digious improvement of almoſt every ſpot of ground 
14; in the country, and the great multitudes conſtantly 
1 employed in their ſhipping abroad, and their boats at 
an, bome, that no other known country in the world, of 
ind the ſame extent, holds any proportion with this in 
no numbers of people; and if that be the great founda- 

tion of trade, the beſt account that can be given of 

che, . theirs, will be by conſidering the cauſes and accidents, 
ſu that have ſerved to force of invite ſo vaſt a confluence 
ged of people into their country. In the firſt rank. may 
chat de placed the civil wars, calamities, perſecutions, 
pro- oppreſſions, or diſcontents, that have been ſo fatal to 
ger, moſt of their neighbours, for ſome time before, as 
un- Vell as ſince their State began. Ay 267, | 

the WI The perſecutions for matter of religion, in Germany 

„ ü under Charles V. in France under Henry II. and in Eng- 
nies, lend under Queen Mary, forced great numbers of peo- 
| ty- dle out of all thoſe countries, to ſhelter themſelves in 
lee; the ſeyeral towns of the Seventeen Provinces, where 
the che ancient liberties of the country, and privileges of 
men be cities, had been inviolate under ſo long a ſucceſſion. 


ot of Princes, and gave protection to theſe oppreſſed ſtran- dy 


e it; 85, who filled their cities both with people and trade, 
, and raiſed Antwerp to ſuch a height and renown, as 
4 | | continued 
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continued till the Duke of Alva's arrival in the Low: 
Countries. The fright of this man, and the orders he 
brought; and arms to execute them, began to ſcatter 
the flock of people that for ſome time had been neſted 
there; ſo as, in very few months, above 100, ooo 
families removed out of the country. But when the 
Seven Provinces united, and began to defend them 
ſelves with ſucceſs, under the conduct of the Prince of 
Orange, and the countenance of England and France, 
and the perſecutions for religion began to gtow ſharp 
in the Samſb provinces, all the profeſſors of the re- 
formed religion, and haters of the Spaniſp · dominion, 
- retired into the ſtrong cities of this commonwealth, and 
gave the ſame date to the growth of trade there, and 
the decay of it at Autwerp. FN: men ot 

The long civil wars, at firſt of France, then of Ger. 
many, and laſtly of England, ſerved to incteaſe the 
ſwarm in this country, not only by ſuch as were perſe- 
euted at home, but great le of peaceable men, 
- who came here to ſeek for quiet in their lives, and ſafe- 
ty in their poſſeſſions or trades; like thoſe birds that, 
upon the approach of a rough winter- ſeaſon, leave the 
countries where they were born and bred, fly away to 
ſome kinder and ſofter climate, and never return til 
the froſts are paſt, and the winds are laid at home. 

- The invitation theſe people had, to fix rather in Hol. 
land than in many better countries, ſeems to have been, 
at firſt, the great ſtrength of their towns, which by 
their maritime ſituation, and the low flatneſs of theit 
country, can with their ſluices overflow all the ground St 
about them at ſuch diſtances, as to become inacceſſible WW © 
to any land forces. And this natural ſtrength hat Wl m 
been improved, eſpecially at Amſterdam, by all the art I © 
and expence that could any ways contribute towards er 

the defence of the place, ee. | 
Next was the conſtitution of their government, by in 
which, neither the States-General, nor the * gl 
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have any power to invade any man's perſon or proper- 
ty within the precincts of their cities. Nor could it 
be feared that the ſenate of any town ſhould conſpire 
to any ſuch violence; nor if they did, could they poſ- 
fibly execute it, having no ſoldiers in their pay, and 
the burghers only being employed in the defence of 
their towns, and execution of all civil juſtice among 
them. | | | 

_ Theſe circumſtances gave ſo great a credit to the 
bank of Amſterdam ; * e another invitation 
for people to come, and lodge here what part of their 
money they could tranſport, and knew no way of ſe- 
curing at home. Nor did thoſe people only lodge 
monies here, who came over into the country; but 
many more, who never left their own : though they 
provided for a retreat, or againſt a ſtorm, and thought 
no place ſo ſecure as this, nor from whence they might 
ſo eaſily draw their money into any parts of the world, 
Another circumſtance was, the-general liberty and 
eaſe, not only in point of conſcience, but all others 
that ſerve to the commodiouſneſs and quiet of life; 
every. man following his own way, minding his own. 
bulineſs, ” and little inquiring into other men's; which, 
| ſuppoſe, happened by ſo great a concourſe of peo- 
ple of ſeveral nations, different religions and cuſtoms 
as left nothing ſtrange or new; and by the general 
humour, bent all upon induſtry, wheteas curiolity is 
only proper to idle men. 52 „ 
helſdes, it has ever been the great principle of their 
State, running through al} their provinces and cities, 


even with emulation, to. make their country the com- 


mon refuge of all miſerable men; from whoſe prote- 
ction, hardly any alliances, treaties, or intereſts, have 
ever been able to divert or remove them. So as, du- 
ring the great dependence this State had upon France, 
in the time of Henry IV. all the perſons diſgraced 
it that cqurt, or baniſhed that country, made _ 
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their common retreat; nor could the State ever be 
prevailed with, by any inſtances of the French Ambaſ. W fd 
_  fadors, to refuſe them the uſe and liberty of common 
lite and air, under the protection of their government. MW whe 

This firmneſs in the State has been one of the circum- 
ſtances, that has invited ſo many unhappy men out of ¶ con 
all their neighbourhood, and indeed from moſt parts 


of Europe, to ſhelter themſelves from the blows of 1 
Juſtice, or of fortune. Nor indeed does any country Ml (for 
. ſeem ſo proper to be made uſe of upon ſuch occafions, {Win ſ 
not only in reſpect of ſafety, but as a place that holds of 
ſo conſtant and eaſy correſpondencies with all parts MW cho 
of the world, and whether any man may draw what- Wtry 
ever money he has at his diſpoſal in any other place; feu 
where neither riches expoſe men to danger, nor po- to 
verty to contempt : but on the contrary, where par- ¶ o 
ſimony is honourable, whether it be neceſſary or no; Nane 
and he, that is forced by his fortune to live low, may WW wh 
here alone live in faſhion, and upon equal terms (in ber 
appearance abroad) with the chief of their Miniſters, Mart 
and richeſt af their merchants: nor is it eaſily ima- ma 
der how great an effect this conſtitution among N vat 
them may, in courſe of time, have had upon the increaſe Nef 
both of their people and their trade. 2 
As the two firſt invitations of people into this coun- ö 
try were the ſtrength of their towns, and nature of dor 
their government; fo two others have grown with the ¶ co 
courſe of time, and progrefs of their riches and power. Wy 
One is the reputation of their government, arifing vit 
from the obſervation of the ſucceſs of their arms, the cel 
. Prudence of their negotiations, the ſteadineſs of their ¶ the 
counſels, the conſtancy of their peace and quiet at home, ¶ cot 
and the conſideration they hereby arrived at among Ml da 
the Princes and States of Chriftendom. From all theſe, Ws 


men grew to a general opinion of the wiſdom and con · ¶ the 
duct of their State; and of its being eſtabliſhed upon I pa 
foundations that could not be ſhaken by any commen I in 
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: accidents, nor conſequently in danger of any great or 
ſudden revolutions ; and this is a mighty inducement 
to induſtrious people to come and inhabit a country, 
who ſeek not only ſafety under laws from juſtice and 
oppreſſion, bur likewiſe under the ſtrength and good 
conduct of a State, from the violence of foreign in- 
valions, or of civil commotions. 

The other is, the great beauty of their country 
(forced in time, and by the improvements of induftry, . 
in ſpite'of nature) which draws every day ſuch numbers 
of curious and idle perſons to fee their Provinces, 
though not to inhabit them, And indeed their coun- 
try is a much better miſtreſs than a wife, and where 
few perſons, who are well at home, would be content 
to live; but where none, that have time and money 
to ſpare, would not for once be willing to travel; 
and as England fhews, in the beauty of the country, 
what nature can arrive at; ſo does Holland, in the num- 
ber, greatneſs, and beauty of their towns, whatever 
rs, Wart can bring to paſs. But theſe and many other 
a. matters of ſpeculation among them, filling the obſer- 
ng {MW vations of all common travellers, ſhall make no part 
ale ef mine, whoſe defign' is rather to diſcover the cauſes 

Wot their trade and riches, than to relate the effects. 
In- Yet it may be noted hereupon, as a piece of viſ- 
of WW dom in any kingdom or State, by the magnificence of 
the courts, or of public ſtructures; by encouraging beau- 
er. Wt in private buildings, and the adornment of towns, 
ing Wl vith pleaſant and regular plantations of trees; by the 
che WM celebration of ſome noble feſtivals or folemnities; by 
neir Wi the inſtitution of ſome great marts or fairs; and by the 
me, Wl contrivance of any extraordinary and renowned ſpe- 
ong Wl ctacles, to invite and occaſion, as much and as often 
ele, Nes can be, the concourſe of buſy or. idle people from 
on. he neighbouring or remoter nations, whoſe very 
pon WW paſſage and intercourſe is a great increaſe of wealth 
nen ind of trade, and a ſecret incentive of people 15 — 
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habit a country, where men may meet with equal ad. 
vantages, and more entertainments of life, than in 
other places. Such were the Olympic and other game 
among the Graecians z ſuch the triumphs, trophies, 
and ſecular plays of old Rome, as well as the ſpeCtacles 
exhibited afterwards by the Emperors, with ſuch ſtu- 
pendyous effects of art and expence, for courting or 
entertaining the people; ſuch the Jubilees of ney 
Rome; the juſts and tournaments formerly uſed iy 
moſt of the courts of Chriſtendom ; the feſtivals of 
the more celebrated orders of knighthood z and in 
particular towns, the carnavals and fairs; the kirmiſhez 
which run through all the cities of the Netherland, 
and in ſome of them, with a great deal of pageanty, 
as well as traffic, being equal baits of ple — and of 
gain EY 


Having thus diſcovered, what has laid the 7 
foundations of their trade, by the multitude of the 
people, which has planted and habituated induſtry + 
mong them, and, by that, all forts of manufaCtur, 
as well as parſimony, and thereby general wealth: | 
ſhall enumerate, very briefly, ſome other circumſtances 
that ſeem, next to theſe, the chief advancers and en- 
couragers of trade in their country, _ © -- 
Lo intereſt, and dearneſs of land, are effects «i 
the multitude of people, and cauſe of ſo much money 
to lie ready for all projects, by which gain may be ex. 
pected, as the cutting of canals, making bridges and 
vawſeys, levelling downs, and draining marſhes, be 
tides all new eſſays at foreign trade, which are pro 
poſed with any probability of advantage. | 
Ihe uſe of their banks, which ſecures money, and 
© makes all payments eaſy, and trade quick. 
I The ale by regiſtry, which was introduced here and 
in Flanders in the time of Charlgs V. and makes all put 
chaſes fafe, . Th 
| | The 
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The ſeverity of juſtice, not only againſt all thefts, 
but all cheats, and counterfeits of any public bills, 
(which is capital among them) and even againſt all. 
common beggars, who are diſpoſed of either into work- 
houſes, or hoſpitals, as they are able or unable to la- 
EET > 7, 0 
The convoys of merchant - fleets into all parts, even 
in time of peace, but eſpecially into the Straits; which 
give their trade ſecurity againſt many unexpected ac- 
cidents, and their nation credit abroad, and breeds up 
tamen for their ſhips of war. . | 
The lowneſs of their cuſtoms, and eaſineſs of pay- 
ing them, which, with the freedom of their ports, 
invite both ſtrangers and natives to bring commodities 
hither, not only as to a market, but as to a magazine, 
there they lodge till they are invited abroad to other 
and better markets. $ . 

Order and exactneſs in managing their trade, which 
brings their commodities in eredit abroad. This was 
rſt introduced by ſevere laws and penalties, but is 
Ince grown into cuſtom. Thus there have been a- 
boye thirty ſeveral placarts about the manner of cu- 
ting; pickling, and barrelling herrings. Thus all 
arms, made at Utrecht, are forfeited, if ſold without 
mark, or marked without trial. And I obſerved in 
their Indian houſe, that all the pieces of ſcarlet, which 
are ſent in great quantities to thoſe parts, are marked 
jth the Engliſb arms, and inſcriptions in Engliſh; by 
wich they maintain the credit gained to that commo- 
lity, by our former trade to parts, where *tis now 
loſt or decayed. | 8 e 

The government managed either by men that trade, 
or whoſe families have riſen by it, or who have them. 
elves ſome intereſt going in other men's traffic, or 
who are born and bred in towns the ſoul and being 
whereof conſiſts wholly in trade, which makes ſure 1 


* 


| * 
' 
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all favour, that, from time to time, graws neceſſary 


N nm | at 
and can be given it by the government. 8 0 
The cuſtom of every town's affecting ſome particu - by 
lar commerce or ſtaple, valuing itſelf thereupon, and <> 


ſo improving it to the greateſt height: as Fluſhing, by 
that of the Weſt- Indies; Middleburgb, of French wines; E 
Terveer, by the Scots ſtaple; Dort, by the Engliß 
ſtaple, and Rbeniſo wines; any ary by the Engl 
and Scots trade at large, and by French. wines; Leyden, 
by the manufacture of all ſorts of ſtuffs, ſilk, hair, 
gold and ſilver; Haerlem, by linen, -mixt-ſtuffs, and 
flowers; Delft, by beer and Dutcb- purcelane; Sur- 
dam, by the built of ſhips ; Enchuyſen and Mazland- 
is, by herring fiſhing; Friezland by the Greenland 
trade; and Amſterdam by that of the Eaſt- Indies, Spain, 
and the Straits... | 


The great application of the whole Province to the * 
fiſhing · trade, upon the coaſts of England and Scotland, Nor! 
Which employs an incredible number of ſhips and ſex cur 
men, and ſupplies moſt of the Southern parts of Eura More 
with a rich and neceſſary commodity. ___ _, .. 101 
The laſt I ſhall mention is, the mighty advance they and 
have made towards engroſſing the whole commerce of up 
the E2ft- Indies, by their ſucceſſes againſt the Porn. ¶ pe 
greſes, and by their many wars and victories again ane 
the natives, whereby they have forced them to treaties E 
of commerce, excluſive to all other nations, and to the By 
admiſſion of forts to, be built upon ſtraits and paſſes, oft 
that command the entrances, into the traffic of ſuch ye; 
plates. This has been atchieved by the, multitude of WW. 
their people and mariners, that has been able to turnill jv 
every year ſo many great ſhips for ſuch voyages, and Med 
td ſupply the loſs of ſo many lives, as the changes al cou 
climate have coſt, before they learnt the method of 1i- ¶ con 
ving in them; by the vaſtneſs of the ſtock that has lane 
been turned wholly to that trade; and by the conduct ban 
and application of the Eaſt- India company, who have Weg 


managed 
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nanaged it like a commonwealth, - rather than x trade, 
and thereby raiſed a State in the Indies, governed ndeed 


to thoſe nations like a ſovereign State, making war ard 


J peace with their greateſt, Kings, and able to bring to 
3 2 forty or fifty men of war, and thirty thouſand men 
n land, by the modeſteſt computations. The ſtock of 
dus trade, beſides what it turns to in France, Spain, 


Italy, the Straits, and Germany, makes them ſo great 
maſters in the trade of the northern parts of Europe, as 
Muſcovy, Poland, Pomerania, and all the Baltick; where 
the ſpices, that are an Indian drug, and European luxu- 
ry, command all the commoditics of thoſe countries, 


1 which are ſo neceſlary to life, as their corn; and to na- 

" WW vigation, as hemp, pitch, maſts, planks, and iron. 
Thus the trade of this country is diſcovered to be no 

, effect of common contrivances, of natural diſpoſitions 


or ſituation, or of trivial accidents ; but of a great con- 
currence of circumſtances, a long courſe of time, force 
of orders and method, which never before met-in the 
world to ſuch a degree, or with ſo prodigious a ſucceſs, 


e ad perhaps never will again. Having grown (to ſum 
of wp all) from the ſituation of their country, extended 
. upon the ſea, divided by two ſuch rivers as the Rhine 
alt BY nd the Maes, with the vicinity of the Ems, Weſer, and 
1 Lve; from the confluence of people out of Flanders, 
% England, France, and Germany, invited by the ſtrength 


of their towns," and by the conſtitutions and credit of 
4 their government; by the liberty of conſcience, and ſe- 


„, from general induſtry and parſimony, occaſion- 
aug ed by the multitude of pope and ſmallneſs of the 
country; from cheapneſs and eaſineſs of carriage, by 


1 and, which turn money to trade; the inſtitution. of 
b beaks; ſale by regiſtry; care of convoys; ſmallneſs of 
cultoms; freedom of ports; order in trade; intereſt of 


* 


by the orders of the company, but otherwiſe appearing 


curity of life and goods (ſubjected only to conſtant 
Tg convenience of canals; from low uſe, and dearneſs of 


perſons 
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perſons in the government; particular traffic affeQted 


to particular places; application to the fiſhery ; and Ml re 
acquiſitions in the Zaſt- Indies. of 
I is no conſtant rule, That trade makes riches ;- for 2 
there may be a trade that. impoveriſnes a nation: as it Ml a 
z not going often to market that enriches the country. 5 
man; but, on the contrary, if, every time he comes lll . 
there, he buys to a greater value than he ſells, he {þ 
grows the poorer the oftener he goes: but the only cc 
and certain ſcale of riches, ariſing from trade in a nati- a0 
on, is the proportion of what is exported for the con- Ml h. 
famption of others, to what is imported for their own, Ml fo 
Ihe true ground of this proportion lies in the gene- fl x 
tal induſtry and parſimony of a people, or in the con : { 
trary of both. Induſtry increaſes the native commodi 
fy, either in the product of the foil, or the manufa-Wf «| 
Ettires of the country, which raiſes the ſtock for expor-Mll ar 
tation. Parſimony leſſens the conſumption of their own, m 
as well as of foreign commodities; and not only abates I th 
the importation by the laſt; but increaſes the exporia-WMll &: 
tion by the firſt; for, of all native commodities, tbe of 
Jeſs is conſumed in a country, the more is exported +l nc 
broad; thete being no commodity, but, at one price 
or other, will find a market, which they will be maſters br 
of, who can afford it cheapeſt « ſuch are always the . 
moſt induſtrious and parſimonious people, who call y] 
_ thrive by prices, upon which the lazy and expenliv il pc 
cannot live. Hott bg A 
The vulgar miſtake, that importation of foreign th 
' Wares, if purchaſed abroad with native commodities fr 
and not with money, does not make a nation pooref fa 
is but what every man, that gives himſelf leiſure u ni 
think, muſt immediately rectify, by finding out, tha ro 
upon the end of an account between a nation, and i ha 
they deal with abroad, whatever the exportation want\i - 
in value, to balance that of the importation, mult oi e 


neceſſity be made vp with ready money. þ 
oy | , 


{ 
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By this we find out the foundation of the riches of 
Halland, as of their trade, by the circumſtances already 
rehearſed. For never any country traded ſo much, and 
conſumed fo little: they buy infinitely, but it is to ſell 
again, either upon improvement of the commodity, or 
at a better market. They are the great maſters of the 
Indian ſpices, and of the Perſian ſilks, but wear plain 
woollen, and feed upon their own fiſh and roots. Nay, 
they fell the fineſt of thei own cloth to France, and buy 
coarſe out of England for their own wear, They ſend 
abroad the beſt of their own butter, into all parts, and 
buy the cheapeſt out of Ireland, or the north of England, 
for their own uſe, In ſhort, they furniſh infinite lu- 
xury, which they never practiſe, and traffic in plea- 
ſures, which they never taſte. 5 . 
The Gentlemen and officers of the army change their 
cloaths and their modes like their neighbours. But, 
among the whole body of the civil magiſtrates, tha 
merchants, the rich traders, and citizens in general, bi: 
the faſhions continue ſtill the ſame ; and others as con- 
ſtant among the ſeamen and boors : ſo that men leave = 
off their eloaths, only becauſe they are worn out, and 


. 


not becauſe they are out of faſhion. TOE EY 1 
Their great foreign conſumption is French wine and ii 
brandy ; but that may be allowed them as the only re- | 
ward they enjoy of all their PROS, and as that alone | 
which makes them rich and appy in their voluntary 

poverty, who would otherwiſe ſeem poor and wretched | 
in their real wealth, Beſides, what they ſpend in wine, 4 
they ſave in corn to make other drinks, which is . 1 
from foreign parts. And, upon a preſſure of their at; | 
fairs; we ſee now, for two years together, they have de. 
died the mſelves even this comfort, among all their ſor- | 
rows, and made up in paſſive fortitude, whatever they | 
have wanted in the active. oi ner | 
Thus it happens, that much going conſtantly out, 
eher in commodity, or in the labour of ſea-faring 9 


an 
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and little coming in to be conſumed at home; the reſt 
returns in coin, and fills the country to that degree, 
that more ſilver is ſeen in Holland, among the common 
hands and purſes, than braſs either in Spain or in France; 
though one be ſo rich in the beſt native commodities, 
and the other drain all the treaſures of rhe Weft- Indies. 
By all this account of their trade and, giches, it will 
appear, that ſome of our maxims are not ſo certain 
as they are current, in our common politics. As, firſt, 
That example, and encouragement of exceſs and luxu- 
ry, if employed in the ne of native commo- 
dities, is of advantage to trade: it may be ſo to that 
which impoveriſhes, but it is not to that which en- 
riches a country; and is indeed leſs prejudicial, if it li 
In native, than in foreign wares. But the cuſtom or 
Humour of luxury and expence, cannot ſtop at certain 
bounds ; what begins in native, will proceed in foreign 
commodities z and though the example ariſe among idle 
perſons, yet the imitation will run into all degrees, e- 
ven of thoſe men by whoſe induſtry the nation ſubſiſts, 
And beſides, the more of our own we ſpend, the leſß 
we ſhall have to ſend abroad; and fo it will come to 
paſs, that while we drive a vaſt trade, yet, by buying 
much more than we fell, we ſhall come to be poor; 
Whereas, 'when 'we drove a very ſmall traffic abroad, 
yet, by ſelling ſo much more than we bought, we were 
very-rich in proportion to our neighbours. This ap- 
peared in Edward III.'s time, when we maintained {0 
mighty wars in France, and carried our victorious arm 
into the heart of Spain: whereas, in the 28th year of 
that King's reign, the value and cuſtom of all our ex: 
mug commodities, amounted to 294184 /. 17 5. 24. 
and that of imported, 'but 0 38970 f 35. 6d. So, 28 
there muſt have entered that year into the kingdom in 
coin, or bullion (or elſe have grown a debt to the na. 
tion) 2552144, 13 8. | And yet we then carried 
b R re Ea. A 
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out our wools unwrought, and brought in a great part 
of our cloaths from Flanders. 5 
Another common maxim is, That if, by any foreign 
invaſion,” or ſervitude, the State, and conſequently the 
trade, of Holland, ſhould be ruined, the laſt would of 
courſe fall to our ſhare in England. Which is no conſe- 
quence z for it would certainly break into ſeveral pieces, 
and ſhift, either to us, to Flanders, to the Hans Towns, or 
to any other parts, according as the moſt of thoſe cir- 
cumſtances ſhould any where concur to invite it (and 


into Holland, by ſo mighty a confluence of people, and 
ſo general a vein of induſtry and parſimony among 
them. And whoever pretends to equal their growth 
in trade and riches; by other ways than ſuch as are al- 
ready enumerated, will prove, I doubt, either to de : 
ceive, or to be deceived, 3 **VVVVNVöo»õ—“lH 
A third is, That if that ſtate were reduced to grea 
extremities, ſo as to become a Province to ſome great- 
er power, they would chuſe our ſubjection rather than 
any other; or thoſe, at leaſt, that are the maritime, 
and the richeſt of the Provinces. But it will be more 
reaſonably concluded, from all the former diſcourſes, 
that, though they may be divided by abſolute con- 
queſts, they will never divide themſelves by conſent, 
but all fal one way, and, by common agreement, 
make the beſt terms they can for their country, as a 
Province, if not as a State: and before they come to 
ſuch an extremity, they will firſt ſeek to be admitted, 
a Belpic circle, in the Empire, (which they were of 
old and thereby receive the protection of that mighty 
body, which (as far as great and ſmaller things may 
be compared) ſeems the likeſt their own ſtate in its 
main conſtitutions, but eſpecially in the freedom or 
ſovereignty of the imperial cities. And this J have 
pften heard their Miniſters ſpeak of, as their laſt refuge, 
* k : —_ ; en 1 


the likeſt to ſuch) as appear to have formerly drawn it 


„ Se rte W 
in cafe of being threatened by too ſtrong and fatal 


conjuncture. | 53 n ee 

*.. And if this ſhould; happen, the trade of the Pro. Ml © 
vinces would rather be preſerved or increaſed, than x. Ml i 

ny way broken or deſtroyed by ſuch an alteration of 
their State, becauſe the liberties of the country would Ml © 
continue what they axe, and the ſecurity would be tt 
greater than now it is. Wt 
The laſt I will mention is of another vein: That if n 
the Prince of Orange were made ſovereign of their Ml 1 
| See though by foreign arms. he e, be a great ll |! 
Prince, becauſe this now appears to be ſo great a State, Ml f. 
| Whereas, on the contrary, thoſe Provinces would b 
ſoon become a very mean country. For ſuch a power 
muſt be maintained by torce, as it would be acquired, 
| and as indeed all abſolute dominion muſt be in thoſe 
1 Provinces. This would raiſe general diſcontents; and 
* thoſe perpetual ſeditions among the towns, which 
5 would change the orders of the country, endanger tbe 
| roperty of private men, and ſhake the credits and 
ſafety of the government; whenever this ſhould hap- 
pen, the people would ſcatter, induſtry would faint, 
— * would diſſolve, and trade would decay to ſuch 
aà degree, as probably, in courſe of time, the very 
digues would be no longer maintained by e 
of a weak people, againſt ſo furious an invader; but 
the ſea would break in upon their land, and leave their 
chieſeſt cities to be fiſher towns as they were of old. 
Without any ſuch great revolutions, I am of op! 
nion, that trade has, for ſome years ago, paſt its me: 
ridian, and begun ſenſibly to decay among them; 
| Whereof there Fat to be ſeyeral cauſes; as farſt, the 
general application, that ſo many other nations have 
made to it, within theſe two or three and twenty years 
For fince the peace gf Munſter, which reſtored the 
quiet of Chriſtendom in 1648, not only Sweden and 
Denmark, but France and England, have more fach 
| : 8 . arly, 
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larly, than evet before, buſied the thoughts and cun- 
ils of their ſeveral governments, as well as the hu- 
mours of their people, about the matters of trade. 
Nor has this happened without good degrees of ſuc- 
ceſs; though kingdoms of ſuch extent, that have o- 
ther and nobler foundations of greatneſs, cannot raiſe 
trade to ſuch a pitch, as this little State, which had 
no other to build upon; no more than a man, who has 
a fair and plentiful eſtate, can fall to labour and indu- 
ſtry, like one that has nothing elſe to truſt to for the 
ſupport of his life. But however, all theſe nations 
have come, of late, to ſhare largely with them; and 
there ſeem to be grown too many traders for trade in 
the world, ſo as they can hardly live one by another, 
Asin a great populous village, the firft grocer, or 
mercer, that ſets up among them, grows preſently rich, 
having all the cuſtom *cil} another, encouraged by his 
lee comes to ſet up by him, and ſhare in his gains; 
at length ſo many fall to the trade, that nothing is got 
by it; and ſome muſt give over, or all muſt break. 
Not many ages paſt, Venice and Florence poſſeſſed all 
the trade of Europe; the laſt by their manufactures 5 
but the firſt by their ſhipping: and the whole trade of 
Prrfia and the Indies, whoſe commodities were brought 
(thoſe by land, and theſe by the Arabian ſea) to Egypt, 
from whence they were fetched by the Venetian fleets, 
and difperſed into moſt of the parts of Europe: and in 
thoſe times we find the whole trade of England was dri- 
ven by Venetians, © Florentines and Lombards. The 
Eafterlings, who were the inhabitants of the Hans 
Towns, as Dantzick, Lubeck, Hamburgh, and others 
upon that coaſt, fell next into trade, and managed all 
that of theſe northern parts for many years, and brought 
it firſt down to Bruges, and from thence to Antwerp. 


The firſt navigations of the Portugueſe to the Eaft- In» 


dies broke the greatneſs of the Venetian trade, and drew 
t to Liſbon and the revolt of the Netherlands, that of 
| „ Antwerp 
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Antwerp to Holland. But in all this time, the other 
and greater nations of Europe concerned themſelves 
little in it; their trade was war; their counſels and en- 
terpriſes were buſied in the quarrels of the Holy Land, 
or in thoſe between the Popes and Emperors (both of 
the ſame forge, engaging all chriſtian Princes, and 
ending in the greatneſs of the Eccleſiaſtical State thro'. 
out Chriſtendom :) ſometimes, in the mighty wars be. 
| tween England and France, between France and Spain: 

the more general between Chriſtians and Turks; or 


more particular quarrels, between leſſer and neigh.” 


bouring Princes. In ſhort, the Kingdoms and prin- 
cipalities were in the world, like the Noblemen ard 
Gentlemen in a country; the free-ſtates and cities, 
like the merchants and traders: theſe at firſt deſpiſed 
by the others; the others ſerved and revered by them; 
*till, by the various courſe of events in the world, 
ſome of theſe came to grow rich and powerful by in- 
duſtry and parſimony; and ſome of the others, poor 
by war and by luxury : which made the traders begin 
to take upon them, and carry it like Gentlemen; and 
the Gentlemen begin to take a fancy of failing to trade, 
By this ſhort account it will appear no wonder, either 
that particular places grew ſo rich and ſo mighty, while 
they alone. enjoyed almoſt the general trade of the 
world; nor why not only the trade in Holland, but the 
advantage of it in general, ſhould ſeem to be leſſened 
by ſo many that ſhare it. ks bt 
Another cauſe of its decay in that State may be, 
that, by the mighty progreſs of their Eaſt- India com- 
pany, the commodities of that country are grown more 
than theſe parts of the world can take off; and conſe- 
quently, the rates of them muſt needs be leſſened, while 
the charge is increaſed by the great wars, the armies, 
and forts, neceſſary to maintain, or extend, the acqui- 
fitions of that company in the Indies. For, inſtead of 
five or ſix Eaſt- India ſhips, which uſed to make As: 
| | hd Ra he aber as 
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fleet of the year, they are now riſen to eighteen or 


twenty (I think two and twenty came in one year to 
the United Provinces.) - This is the reaſon why the par- 
ticular perſons of that company in Holland make not 
ſo great advantage of the ſame ſtock, as thoſe of ours 
do in England; though their company be very much 
richer, and drives a far greater trade than ours, which 
is exhauſted by no charge of armies, or forts, or ſhips 
of war: and this is the reaſon, that the Dutch are 
forced to keep ſo long and ſo much of thoſe commo- 
dities in their magazines here, and to bring them out, 
only as the markets call for them, or are able to take 
off; and why they bring ſo much leſs from the Indies 
than they were able to do, if there were ventenough here : 
| remember, one of their ſeamen, newly landed out 
of their Eaſt- India fleet, in the year 69, upon diſcourſe 
in a boat between Delf and Leyden, ſaid, he had ſeen, 
before he came away, three heaps of nutmegs burnt at 
a time, each of which was more than a ſmall church 
could hold, which he pointed at in a viliage that was 
in ſight. - * 5 

Another cauſe may be the great cheapneſs of corn, 
which has been for theſe dozen years, or more, gene- 
ral in all theſe parts of Europe, and which has a very 
great influence upon the trade of Holland. For a great 
vent of Indian commodities (at leaſt the ſpices, which 
are the groſs of them) uſed to be made into the north- 
ern parts of Europe, in exchange for corn, while it 
was taken off at good rates by the markets of Flanders, 
England, France, Spain, or Italy ; in all which coun- 
tries it has of late years gone ſo low, as to diſcourage 
the import of ſo great quantities, as uſed to come 
from Poland and Pruſſia, and other parts of the north. 


Now the leſs value thoſe nations receive for corn, the 


leſs they are able to give for ſpice; which is a great 


loſs to the Dutch on both ſides, lefſening the vent of 


of their Indian ware in the Northern, and the . 
Fe S OT 
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| of plentiful and ſeaſonable years, as the general peace 


on of ſeveral peaceful as well as ſeaſonable years. 

of the city of Amſterdam, by that which js called the 
buildings of ſo much greater beauty and coſt than the 
on, for theſe later years, a great vie of luxury and ex- 
and complained of, as well as the enlargement of their 


_ habitual induſtry, parſimony, and ſimplicity of their 


make, that, in the years 69 and 70, there was hardly 
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of cotn in the Southern parts. The cauſe of this great 


cheapneſs of corn ſeems to be, not ſo much a courſe 


n. 


that has been in Europe ſince the year 59, or 60; by 
which ſo many men and fo much land have been turn- 
ed to huſbandry, that were before employed in the 
wars, or lay waſted by them in all the frontier provin- 
ces of wirance and Spain, as well as throughout Ger- 
many, before the peace of Munſter ;-and in England 
during the actions or conſequences of a civil war: 


and plenty grows not to a height, but by the ſucceſſi 


The laſt clauſe I will mention is the mighty enlarge- 
new town; the extent whereof is fo ſpacious, and the 


old, that it muſt have employed a vaſt proportion of 
that ſtock which in this city was before wholly turned 
to trade. Beſides there ſeems to have been growing 


-pence among many of the merchants of that town, 
than was ever formerly known : which was obſerved 


city, by ſome of the wiſeſt of their. Miniſters, while 
J reſided among them, who deſigned ſome | regulati- 
ons by ſumptuary laws; as knowing the very founds- 
tions of their trade would ſoon be undermined, if the 


people came to be over-run by luxury, idleneſs and 
exceſs. However it happened, I found it agreed by 
all the moſt diligent and circumſpect inquiries I could 


any foreign trade among them, beſides that of the 
Indies, by which the traders made the returns of their 
money, without loſs; and none, by which the com- 


mon gain was above two or three in the hundred. S0, i ob 
as it ſeems to be with trade, as with the ſea (its ele. I fte 


ment) 
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ment) that has a certain pitch above which it never 
riſes in the higheſt tides, and begins to ebb, as ſoon 
as ever it ceaſes to flow; and ever loſes ground in one 
place, proportionable to what it gains in another. 


G CHAP. VII. 
Of their FORCE S and REVENUES. 


HE ftrength and forces of a kingdom, or ſtate, 
were meaſured, in former ages, by the numbers 
of native and warlike ſubjects which they could draw 
the WF into the field, upon any war with their neighbours, 
the WY National quarrels were decided by national armies, not 
the WF by ſtipendiary forces” raiſed with money, or maintained 
of by conſtant pay.) In the ſeveral kingdoms and prin- 
ned i cipalities of Europe, the bodies of their armies were 
ing Wl compoſed, as they are ſtill in Poland, of the Nobility 
ex and Gentry, who were bound to attend their Princes 
wn, to the wars, with certain numbers of armed men, ac- 
ved cording to the tenure and extent of the ſeveral lord- 
beit I ſhips and lands they held of the crown: where theſe 
e Vere not proportionable to the occaſion, the reſt were 
lat · ¶ made up of ſubjects drawn together by love of their 
| Prince, or their country : by deſire of conqueſts and 
the BY ſpoils, or neceſſity of defence: held together by allegi- 
heir ance or religion; and fpirited by honour, revenge, or 
and il avarice (not of what they could get from their leaders, 
| by WY but from their enemies.) A battle or two, fairly fought, 
ould Wi decided a war; and a war ended the quarrel of an age, 

and either loſt or gained the cauſe or country contended 
eg for: till che change of times and accidents brought 
their I it to a new deciſlon; till the virtues and vices of Princes 
om made them ſtronger or weaker, either in the love and 
So, ¶ obedjence of their people, or in ſuch orders and cu- 
loms as rendered their ſubje&s more or leſs warlike 


— ͤ——— — — — 
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or effeminate. Standing forces, or guards in conſtant 
pay, were no where uſed by lawful Princes in their na- 
tive or hereditary. counties, but only by conquerors in 


ſubdued provinces, or uſurpers at home; and were a 


defence only againſt ſubjects, not againſt enemies. 
Theſe orders ſeem firſt to have been changed in Eu- 
rope by the two States of Venice and Holland: both of 
them ſmall in territories at land, and thoſe extended 
in frontier upon powerful neighbours ; both of them 
weak in number of native ſubjects; and thoſe leſs 
warlike at land, by turning ſo much to traffic, and 


to ſea: but both of them mighty in riches and trade; 


which made them endeavour to balance their neigh- 
bours ſtrength in native ſubjects, by foreign ſtipendi- 
ary bands; and to defend their frontiers by the arts 
of | fortification, and ſtrength of places, which might 
draw out a war into length by ſieges, when they durſt 
not venture it upon a battle ; and ſo make it many 
times determine by force of money, rather than of 
arms. This forced thoſe Princes, who frontiered up- 


on the States, to the ſame proviſions; which have 


been increaſed by the perpetual courſe of wars, upon 
the continent of Europe, ever ſince the riſe of this State, 
until the peace of the Pirences, between Princes bor- 
dering one upon the other; and ſo, ready for ſudden 
inroads or invaſions. | 


I "The force therefore, of theſe Provinces is to be mes. 


ſured, not by the number or diſpoſitions of their ſub- 
jects, but by the ſtrength of ſhipping, and ſtanding- 


troops, which they conſtantly maintain, even in time 


of peace; and by the numbers of both, which they 


| Have been able ro draw into the field, and to ſea, for 
ſupport of a war: by their conſtant revenue to main- 
| tain the firſt; and by the temporary charge, they 


have been able to furniſh, for ſupply of the other. 
I will not enumerate their frontier towns (which 18 
a common theme) or the forces neceſſary for the 115 
W . n 5 . | * on 
700 
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ſons of them; nor the nature and variety of their taxes 
and impoſitions, though I have an exact liſt of them 
by me, expreſſing the ſeveral kinds, rates, and proporti- 
ons, upon every Province and town : but this would 
ſwell a diſcourſe with a great deal of tedious matter, 
and to little purpoſe. 1 ſhall therefore be content on- 


f Wy to obſerve, what I have informed myſelf of their 
d Ml forces and revenues in general, from perſons among 
m tem, the beſt able to give that account. 5 
ſs The ordinary revenue of this State conſiſts, either in 


d MW what is levied in the conquered towns, and country of 
; Brabant, Flanders, or the Rhine; which is wholly ad- 
h- Wl miniſtred by the council of State: or elſe the ordina- 


ry funds which the Seven Provinces provide every 
year, according to their ſeveral proportions, upon the 


charge of the enſuing year, given in by them to the States- 
General. And this revenue commmonly amounts to 
about one and twenty millions of gilders a- year; eve- 
p-. million makirig about ninety thouſand pounds Ster. 


ve g, intrinſic value. 10 5 10 
on The chief funds, out of which this riſes, are, the 
te, Bi exciſe and the cuſtoms : the firſt is great, and ſo gene- 
or- nal, that I have heard it obſerved at Amſterdam, that 
len hen, in a tavern, a certain diſh of fiſh is eaten with 
the uſual ſauce, above thirty ſeveral exciſes are paid, 
ea · ¶ for what is neceſſary to that ſmal! ſervice. The laſt are 
ab- ar and eaſy, and applied particularly to the Admi- 
Ng- r 10 ieee b 13412 
me Out of this revenue is ſupplied the charge of the 
ne whole milice, of all public officers of the State, and 
tor Ambaſſadors, or Miniſters abroad, and the intereſt of 
in- about thirteen millions owing by the States- General. 
hey i The ſtanding- forces in the year 1670, upon ſo ge- 
r. beral a peace, and after all reformations, were twenty 
1 15 WF fix thouſand two hundred men, in ten regiments. of 
11: hotſe conſiſting of fifty troops; and nineteen of foor, 
Mes Clin W rt YOu coſiltiog 


petition of the council of State, and computation of the 
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gonfifting of three hundred and eighty companies, 
The conſtant charge of theſe forces ſtood them. in {x 
millions one hundred and nineteen thouſand gilders a. 


year. 


The Admiralties, in time of peace, maintain between 
thirty and forty -men of war, employed in the ſever] 
convoys of their merchants fleets, in a ſquadron of eight 
or ten ſhips, to attend the Algerines and other Corſair; 
in the M. diterrantan; and ſome always lying ready in 
their havens for any ſudden accidents or occaſions of 
the State. The common expence of the Admiralties 
in this equipage, and the built of ſhips, is about fix 
millions a- year. 765693: 36 
+ Beſides the debt of the generality, the Province of 
Holland owes about ſixty five millions, for which they 
Pay intereſt at four in the hundred; but with ſo great 
eaſe and exactneſs, both in principal and intereſt, that 
no man ever demands it twice; they might take up 
whatever money they deſired. Whoever is admitted 
to bring in his money, takes it for a great deal of fi- 
vour; and when they pay off any part of the principal, 
thoſe it belongs to receive it with tears, not knowing 
how to diſpoſe of it to intereſt, with ſuch ſafety and 
eaſe. And the common revenue of particular men lies 
much in the cantores, either of the generality, or the 
ſeveral Provinces, which are the regiſtries of theſe 
public debts. It 2 
Of the ſeveral: impoſts and exciſes, thoſe that art 
upon certain and immoveable poſſeſſions (as houſes and 
lands) are collected by the Magiſtrates of the ſeveral 
places, and by them paid in to the receivers, becauſe 
th the number and value of them are. conſtant and 
eaſily known. Thoſe, which ariſe out of uncertain con- 
ſumptions, are all ſet out to farm; and to him that 
bids moſt, ſome every three months, ſome every fu 
ind ſome yearly. _ * AT Ge Len 0 
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- fat The collection, receipt, and diſtribution of all pu- 
blie monies are made without any fee to officers; who 
receive certain conſtant ſalaries from the State, which 
they dare not increaſe by any private practices, or ex- 
tortions: ſo, whoever has a bill of any public debt, 
has ſo much ready money in his coffers, being paid 
certainly at call, without charge or trouble; and aſſi 

ed over in any payment, like the beſt bill of exchange. 
The extraordinary revenue is, when upon ſome great 
occaſions, or wars, the generality agrees ts any extra- 
ordinary contributions: as ſometimes the hundredtli 


penny of the eſtates of all the inhabitants; pole, or 

chimney- money; or any other ſubſidies, and pay- 
of Wl nients, according as they can agree, and the occaſions 
ey require; which have ſometimes reached fo far, as even 
en to an impoſition upon every man that travels in the 
hat WY common ways of their country, by boat, or in a coach 
up in waggon, or on horſeback, n e 
ted By all theſe means, in the firſt year of the Eugliſb 
fa var, in 1665, there were raiſed in the Provinces forty 


bah millions, of which twenty two in the Province of Hol. 
ing and. And, upon the Biſhop of Munſter's invading 
nd hem, at the ſame time, by land, they had, in the 
lies WY year 66, above threeſcore thouſand land- men in pay; 
the and a fleet of above an hundred men of war at ſea. 
ile . The greatneſs of this nation, at that time, ſeems 
juſtly-to have raiſed the glory of ours; which, during 
are {the years 65 and 66, maintained a war, not only a- 
and I gainſt this powerful State, but againſt the crowns of 
eral I France and Denmark, in conjunction with them: and 
wi all, at a time, when this kingdom was forced to 
and I truggle at home with the calamitous effects of a ra- 
on: ing plague, that, in three months of the firſt 
that I hear, ſwept away incredible numbers of people; and 
fix, df a prodigious fire, that, in three days of the ſecond; 
Wd in aſhes that antient and famous city of LONDON 
The (the heart and center of our commerce and riches) 
e conſuming 


ways of making peace. Yet when, after the ſenſible 


conſuming the greateſt part of its buildings, and au I an 
immenſe proportion of its wealth. Yer, in the midſt MW un 
of theſe fatal accidents, thoſe two ſummers were re. MW m. 
nowned with three battles of the mightieſt fleets that Ml . 
ever met upon the ocean ; whereof two were determi. 
ned by intire and unqueſtioned viEtories, and purſuit 
of our enemies into their very havens. The third ha. 
ving begun by the unfortunate diviſion of our: fleet; 
with the odds of ninety of their ſhips againſt fifty of 


ours; and in ſpite of ſuch diſadvantages, having con- Cb 
tinued, or been renewed for three days together, Ml the 
(wherein we were every morning the aggreſſors) end-M his 


ed at laſt by the equal and mutual weakneſs and weari- 
_ neſs. of both ſides, the maims of ſhips and tackling, 
with want of powder and ammunition : having let 
undecided the greateſt action that will perhaps appear 
upon record of any ſtory. And in this battle, Ma. 
ſieur de Wit confeſſed to me, That we gained more 
-honour to our nation, and to the invincible courage 
of our ſeamen, than by the other two victories : that 
he was ſure their men could never have been brought 
on the two following days, after the diſadvantages 
of the firſt; and he believed no other nation was ca- 
pable of it but ours. ng . 

I will not judge how we came to fail of a gloriou 
peace in the {ix months next ſucceeding, after the for- 
tune of our laſt victory, and with the honour of the 
war: but as any rough hand can break a bone, where 
as much art and care are required to ſet it again, 
and reſtore it to its firſt ſtrength and proportion, ſo l 
is an eaſy part in a Miniſter of State to engage a wit, 
but it is given to few to know the times, and find tir 


events of an unfortunate negligence, an indifferent 
treaty was concluded at Breda, in 1667, within {it 
months following, by an alliance with this State in 7 
nuary 1668, (which was received with incredible 0 
3 * 
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nnd applauſe among them.) His Majeſty became the 
it WH unqueſtioned arbiter of all the affairs of Chriſtendom z 
re- MW made a peace between the two great crowns,: at Aix- 
nat il I- Chapelle, which was avowed by all the world to 
ni- Wl be perfectly his own ; and was received with equal ap- 
uit plauſe of Chriſtian princes abroad; and of his ſubjects 
u. at home; and for three years ſucceeding, by the un- 
et, WM ſhaken alliance and dependence of the United States, 
of Ml his Majeſty remained abſolute maſter of the peace of 
on Chriſtendom, and in a poſture of giving bounds to 
er, the greateſt, as well as protection to the weakeſt of 
ad-: his neighbours. 10% irh t 


„„ © is 2, Wap 

The Cauſes of their FAL L, in 1672. 

ZW TT muſt be avowed, that as this State, in the courſe 
and progreſs of its greatneſs for ſo many years 


paſt, has ſhined like a comet; fo; in the revolutions 
dez of this laſt ſummer, it ſecmed to fall like a meteor; 


c ind has equally amazed the world by the one aid the 
„other. When we conſider ſuch a power and wealth, 
on as was related in the laſt chapter, to have fallen in a 
ry manner proſtrate within the ſpace of one montli; ſo 
"WE many frontier towns, renowned in the ſieges and acti- 
ere ons of the Spaniſh wars, entered like open villages by 
7 the French troops, without defence, or almoſt denial ; 


moſt of them without any blows at all, and all, of them 
* vith ſo few; their great rivers, that were eſteemed 
abe n invincible ſecurity to the provinces of Holland and 
| Utrecht,” paſſed with as much eaſe, and as ſmall reſiſt- 
ances; 'as little fords; and in ſhort, the very heart of 
a nation, ſo valiant of old againſt Rome, - ſo obſtinate 
againſt Spain, now ſubdued, and, in a manner, aban- 
doning all before their danger appeared: we may 22 | 
Fd MM y 
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ly have our recourſe to the ſecret and fixed periods 
of all human greatneſs, for the account of ſuch a re- 
volution; or rather to the unſearchable decrees and ir. 
reſiſtible force of divine providence; though it ſeems 
not more impious to queſtion it, than to meaſure it 
by our ſcale; or reduce the iſſues and motions of that 
eternal will and power to a conformity with what is 
eſteemed juſt, or wiſe, or good, by the uſual con- 
ſent, or the narrow comprehenſion of poor mortal 
men. * . eee Are | 
But, as in the ſearch and conſideration even of things 
natural and common, our talent, I fear, is to talk ra- 
ther than to know ; ſo we may be allowed to enquire 
and reaſon upon all things, while we do not pretend 
to certainty, or call that undeniable truth, which is 
every day denied by ten thouſand ; nor thoſe opinions 
unreaſonable, which we know to be held by ſuch, 28 
we allow to be reafonable men; I ſhall therefore ſet 
down ſuch circumſtances, as to me ſeem moſt evident- 
ly to have conſpired in this revolution; leaving the 
cauſes leſs diſcernible to the ſearch of more diſcerning 
perſons. | A r 
And firſt, I take their vaſt trade, which was an oc- 
caſion of their greatneſs, to have been one likewiſe 
of their fall, by having wholly diverted! the! genius of 
their native ſubjects, and inhabitants, from arms, to 
traffic and the arts of peace; leaving the whole fortune 
of their later wars to be managed by foreign and mer. 
cenary troops; which much abaſed the courage 0 
their nation (as was obſerved in another chapter) and 
made the burghers of ſo little moment towards the de- 
fence of their towns; whereas in the famous ſi2ges d 
Haerlem, Alcmer, and Leyden, they had made fucl 
brave and fierce defences, as broke the heart of tht 
Spaniſp armies, and the fortune of their affairs. 
Next was the peace of Munſter, which had left 
them now, for above twenty years, too ſecure of al 


- 


invaſions 
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invaſions, or enemies at land; and ſo turned their 
whole application to the ſtrength of their forces at 
ſea; which have been ſince exerciſed with 'two Engliſh 
wars in that time, and enlivened with the ſmall yearly 
expeditions into the Straits againſt the Agerines, and 
other Carſairs of the Mediterranean. * 
Another was, their too great parſimony, in reform- 
ing ſo many of their beſt foreign officers and troops, 
upon the peace of Munter; whoſe valour and con- 
duct had been ſo great occaſions of inducing Spain to 
the eouncils and concluſions of that treaty. | 
But the greateſt of all other, that concurred to weak- 
en, and indeed break, the ſtrength of their land mi- 
lice, was the alteration of their State, which happen- 
ed by the Perpetual Edict of Holland and Weſt-Friez- 
imd, upon the death of the laſt Prince of Orange, for 
excluſion of the power of Stadtholder in their Pro- 
vince, or at leaſt the ſeparation of it from the charge 
of Captain General. Since that time, the main de- 
fig and application of thoſe Provinces has been, to 
york out, by degrees, all the old officers, both native 
and foreign, who had been formerly ſworn. to the 
Prince of Orange, and were ſtill thought affectionate 
to the intereſt-of that family; and to fill the commands 
of their army, with the ſons, or kinſmen, of their 
burgomaſters, and other officers or deputies in the 
State, whom: they eſteemed ſure to the conſtitutions 
of their popular government, and good enough for 
an age, where they ſaw no appearance of enemy at 
und 20-aetack chem.. 
But the humour of kindneſs to the young Prince, 
both in the people and army, was not to be diſſolved, 
or diſperſed, by any medicines, or operations, either 


of rigour or Attifice ; but grew up inſenſibly, with the 


age of the Prince, ever preſaging ſome revolution in 
the State, when he ſhould come to the years of aſpi- 

ting, and managing the general affections of the 4 
3 | ple 3 
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ple; being a Prince, who joined to the great qualities 
of his Royal blood, the popular virtues of his country; 
filent and thoughtful; given to hear, and to inquire; 
of a ſound and ſteady underſtanding; much firmneſs 
in what he once reſolves, or once dènies ; great indu- 

ſtry and application to his buſineſs, little to his plea- 

ſures; piety ig the religion of his country, but with 
charity to others; temperance unuſual to his youth, 

and to the climate; frugal in the common manage - 

ment of his fortune, and yet magnificent upon occaſion; 
of great ſpirit and heart, aſpiring to the gory of mi- 

Ntary actions, with ſtrong ambition to 

but rather by the ſervice, than the 2 of hi 
country. In ſnort, a Prince of many we e. without 
| my appearing mixture of vice. 

In the Engliſh war, begun the jear. 166 gh the State 


et diſbanded all the Engliſb troops that were! then left in 


their ſervice, diſperſing the officers and ſoldiers of our 
nation, who ſtaid with them, into other companies, 
or regiments of their own. After the French invaſion 
of Flanders, and the ſtrict alliance between Eugland and 
Holland in 1668, they did the ſame by all the Frend 
that were remaining in their ſervice: ſo as the ſeveral 
bodies of theſe two nations, which had ever the great- 
eſt part in the honour and fortune of their Wars, were 
now wholly diſſolved, and their ſtanding milice. com. 
poſed, in a manner, all of their own natives, ener. 
vated by the "ang ane a: arts of ans, and af 
peace. 
* they \ were too great a 3 for any of the 
ſmaller Princes their Ls ghbours in Germany; and too 
ſecure of any danger — Spain, by the knowledge 
of their forces, as well as diſpoſitions; and being 
ſtrictly allied both with England and Sweden, in tuo 
ſeyeral defenſive leagues, and in one common triple 
alliance, they could not foreſee any danger from Franc, 
Fi they: thovghr, would never have the * or 
6 8 k lorce; 
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force; to enter the liſts with ſo mighty confederates; 
and who were. ſure of a conjunction, whenever they 
pleaſed, both wirh the Emperor and Spain. 
Beſides, they knew that France could not attack 
them, without paſſing through Flanders or Germany: 
they were ſure Spain would not ſuffer it through the 
ſyſt, if they were backed in oppoſing it, as- toreſee- 
ing the inevitable loſs of Flanders, upon that: of Hol- 
und: and they could hardly believe, the paſſage ſhould 
be yielded by a German Prince, contrary to the expreſs 
nil and intentions of the Emperor, as well as the 
common intereſts of the empire: ſo that they, hoped 
the war would, at leaſt. open in their neighbours pro- 
yinces, for whoſe defence they reſolved to employ the 
whole force of their State; and would have made a 
mighty refiſtance, if the quarrel had begun * any 
other doors, but their own, . 
They could not imagine a 00 between Eng- 
land and France, for the ruin of their State; for, be- 
on WF ing unacquainted with our conſtitutions, they did not 
ind foreſee,” how we: ſhould find our intereſt in it, and mea- 
nch ſured al ſtates, by that which they eſteemed to be 
ral I their intereſt. Nor could they believe, that other 
at · ¶ Princes and States of Europe would ſuffer ſuch an ad- 
ere i dition to be made to the power: of ee * 0 done 
m. queſt of Holland. 
ner · Beſides theſe Pobtke W ee ho were 4 
al particular to the factions among them: and ſome of 
| their Miniſters were neither forward nor ſupple enough 
to endeavour the early breaking, or diverting, ſuch 
comjunctures, as threatened them; becauſe they were 
not without hopes, they might end in renewing their 


commonwealth- party were more inclined to, by fore- 
ſeeing the influence that their alliances with England 
muſt needs have in time, towards the reſtoring of the 
Prince of Orange's 8 authority ; and they thought at the 

worlt, 


broken megſures with France; which thoſe of >the | 


* 
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worſt, chat. whenever a pinch came, they could not 
fail of a ſafe bargain, in one market or other, having I on 
2 vaſt a treaſure ready to employ upon any good occa? N yer 
Theſe conſiderations made them commit three faul I (ch 
overlights in their foreign negotiations: for they made M the 
an alliance with England, without engaging: a conf. far 
dence and friendſhip: they broke their meaſures with ling 
France, without cloſing new ones with Spain: and they ¶ mc 
reckoned upon the aſſiſtances of Sweden, and their Ml ble 
neighbour-Princes of G , without making them rev 
ſure by ſubſidiary advances, before a war began. 0 
Laſtly, the Prince of Orange was approaching the to 
two and twentieth year of his age, which the States of ll for 
Holland had, ſince their alliance with his Majeſty in g 
1668, ever pretended:fhould be the time of advancing of 
him to the charge of Captain-General and Admiral Ml of 
of their forces, — without that of Stadtholder. * 
But che nearer they drew to this period, which wa uo 
like to make a new figure in their government, the ¶ pai 
more deſirous ſome of their Miniſters ſeemed, either Ml ge 
to decline, or to reſtrain it. On the other ſide, the ¶ inv 
Prince grew confident upon the former promiſes, or, ¶ the 
at leaſt, intimations, of Holland, and the concurring be 
diſpoſitions of the other fix Provinces to his advance» Wl aga 
ment: and his party, ſpirited by their hopes, and the Ml for: 
—— this young Prince (now grown ripe Wl gar 
or action, and for enterpriſe) reſolved to bring this A 


point to a ſudden deciſion z againſt which, the other i fell 
party prepared, and united all their defences; fo, as the 
this ſtrong diſeaſe, that had been ſo long working in | 
the very bowels of the State, ſeemed juſt upon iy of | 
criſis; when à conjunction of two mighty King and 
brought upon them a ſudden and furious invaſion by I vi 
land and ſea, at the ſame time, by a royal fleet of above 
fourſcore ſhips, and an army of as many thouſand 
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When the States ſaw this cloud ready to break up- 
on them (after a long belief, that it would blow o. 
yer) they began, not only to provide ſhelter at home 
with their uſual vigour, but to look out for it abroad 


al Ml (though both too late.) Of the Princes that were 
de WY their 0 or concerned in their danger, ſuch as were 
16. ar off d not be in time; the nearer were unwil- 
th ung do ſhare in a danger they were not prepared for; 


moſt were content to ſee the pride of this State hum- 
bled; ſome the injuries they had received from them, 

revenged 3 many would have them mortified, that 

would not have them deſtroyed ; and ſo all reſolved 

to leave them to weather the ſtorm, as they could, 
for one campania; which, they did not believe, could 

go far towards their ruin, conſidering the greatneſs 

of their riches, ' number of their forces, and ſtrength 

ral i of their places. . 9 

er, The State, in the mean time, had increaſed their 

9a; noops to ſeventy thouſand men, and had begun to re- 
the pair the fortifications of their frontier towns: but ſo 
her WM great a length of their country lay open to the French 
the Winvaſion, by the territories of Colen and Liege, and to 
or, Ml the Biſhop of Munſter (their inveterate enemy) by Weſt- 
ing pala, that they knew not where to expect or provide 
ce Wl againſt the firſt danger: and while they divided their 
the forces and endeavours towards the ſecuring of fo many 
ipe garriſons, they provided for none to any purpoſe but 
this Wl Maegftricht ; which the French left behind them, and 
her I fell in upon the towns of the Rhine, and the heart of 
as Wl their Provinces, © | | 


in Beſides, thoſe Min 


iſters, who had ſtill the direction 


is of affairs, bent their chief application to the ſtrength 

ng and order of their fleet, rather than of their army: 

by whether more pecked at England than France, upon the 

ove var and manner of entering into it: or believing that 

and I 2 victory at ſea would be the way to a peace with this 

crown: or, hoping their towns would not fall fo us 
1 ut 
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but that; ae four were loſt, ths buſineſs 
at ſea, would be decided: or, perhaps content, that 
ſome ill ſucceſſes ſhould- attend the Prince of Orange 


at his firſt entrance upon the command of their armies, 


and thereby contribute to their deſigns of reſtraining 
his authority, while they were forced to kaye him the 
name of  Captain-General. This, indee as not 
likely to fail, conſidering the ill conſtitution of their 
old army, the haſty-levies-of their new, and the height 
of the factions now broken out in the State; which 
left both the towns and the troops in ſuſpence, under 
whoſe banners they fought, and by whoſe orders they 
were to be governed, the Prince's or the State's. 

There happened, at the ſame time; an accident 
nuaſudl. to their climate, which was a mighty drought 
in the beginning of the ſummer, that left their wa- 
ters fordable in places where they uſed to be navi- 
gable for boats of greateſt burden. And this gave 
them more trouble and diſtraction in the defence, as 
their enemies more facility in the paſſage of thoſe great 
rivers, which were PW no mall Wr of their 
_ country. 

And in this e were the affairs of this com- 
monwealth, when the war broke out, with thoſe fatal 
events, that muſt needs attend any kingdom, or ſtate, 
where the violence of a foreign invaſion happens to meet 
with the diſtracted eſtate of a domeſtic ſedition or diſ- 
content, which. like ill humours in a body, make any 
ſmall wound dangerous, and a great one mortal. They 
were ſtill à great body, but without their uſual ſoul; 
they were a State, but it was of the diſ-united Provin- 


ces. Their towns were without order; their burghers 


without obedience ; their ſoldiers without diſcipline ; 
and all without heart: whereas, in all ſieges, the hearts 


of men defend the walls, and not walis the men: and 


indeed, it was the name of England joining in the 
war againſt them, that broke their hearts, and _— 0 
; ute 
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buted more to the loſs of ſo many towns, and ſo much 


country, than the armies of Munſter, o France. So 
that, upon all circumſtances conſidered, it ſeems eaſier 
to give an account, what it was that loſt them ſo much, 
than what ſaved them the reſt. _ r ns 
No man at play ſees a very great game, either in 
his owg, or in another hand, unexpectedly loſt, but 
he is apt to conſider, whether it could have been ſaved, 
and how-it ought to have been played. The ſame in- 
quiry will be natural upon the fall of this State, and 
very difficult to reſolve. N | 
After the mighty growth of the French, and decay 
of the Spaniſh power, which drew on the invaſion of 
Flanders in 1667, this State had a very hard game to 
play; either they muſt ſee Flanders wholly loſt, and 
France grown to confine upon them (whom they liked 
as an ally, but dreaded as a neighbour) ; or elſe, they 
muſt join with France to divide Flanders between 
them; but they knew what it was to ſhare with the 
lion: or they muſt join with Spain to defend Flanders 
againſt France, that is, with their old enemy, againſt 
their old friend: or, laſtly, they muſt join with Zng- 
land for the defence of Flanders; neither breaking with 
France, nor cloſing with Spain; and frame an arbi- 
trage, but ſomething of a rough nature; rather pte- 
ſeribing than mediating a peace, and threatening a 
war upon that crown that refuſed it. ar 
They choſe the laſt, and wiſely, as all men thought; 
but though this alliance was happily planted, yet it 
was unhappily cultivated, and ſo the fruit came to fall, 
and the root to wither upon the firſt change of ſea- 
ſons, in ſuch a manner, and to ſuch a degree, as 
we have lately ſeen. Whether they could have pre- 
vented a conjunction of England with France, ſhall be 
no part of my ſubject; for I pretend not to know, 
or to tell, ſecrets of State; and intend theſe, not for 
the obſervations of an 1 but of a private 


\ 
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men 151 am, and ſuch as any Gentleman might eaſily 
have made, who had reſided above two years, as I did, 
in Holland; and had been, as I was, a little inclined 
to obſerve. -I ſhall only fay, that the conjunction of 
England with France was to this State, like one of thoſe 

diſeaſes which, the phyſicians ſay, are hard to diſcern, 
while they are eaſy to cure; but when once they come 

to be plainly diſcovered, they are paſt remedy. 
Bat, as Holland had ever defended itſelf againſt 
Spain, by England and France; ſo it ought to have 
done againſt France, by England and Spain, and pro- 
vided early againſt their own danger, as well as that 
of Flanders, by improving and advancing their confe 
derate league with England and Sweden, into a ſtrict 
defenſive alliance witch Spain, as a principal in the 
Jeague z and by agreeing with that crown, to turniſh 
between them ſome conſtant ſubſidiary payments to 
Sweden, for the ſupport of their ſtanding forces, even 
in time of peace. This was the deſire of Spain, the 
intereſt of all that meant to ſecure the peace of Chri- 
ſtendom; and the opinion of ſome of the Dutch mi- 
niſters, though not of the chiefeſt, till it was too 
late: and the omiſſion of this was the greateſt fault 
ever committed in their politics; and proceeded in a 
great meaſure from their antient animoſity to Spain; 
which, as it was the beginning, ſo by this effect, ir 
almoſt proved the end of their State. 

When the war began in the-midit of the e6njun- 
2Qures related, tis hard to ſay what could have defend- 
ed them: but as men in a town, threatened with 2 
mighty ſiege, abandon their ſuburbs, and Night thoſe 
. - out-works, Which are either weak of themſelves, or 
not well defenfible for want of men; and reſolve only 
to make good thoſe poſts which they are able fully to 
man, and eaſily to relieve; becauſe the loſs of every 
ſmall out- work does not only weaken the number, but 
2 youu the courage of the garriſon within, 
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So this State, which came to be in a manner be-. 


ſieged by the mighty and numerous armies of France 


and of Munſter, ought, in my. opinion, to have left 


themſelves but three out-works to maintain; (I mean 
three poſts, ſtanding without the lines, that incloſed 
the main body of their provinces) : theſe ſhould have 


been Maeftricht, Wejel, and Coeverden. They ſhould 


have lighted all the rglt of their places, that lay with- 
out theſe upon the Nhine, or in Overyſſet ; and drawn 
the men into theſe towns, ſo as to have left them ra- 
ther like camps than garriſons; that is, eight thou- 
ſand foot, and two thouſand borſe in Maeftricht, as 
many in Weſel, and half the number in Coeverden, if 


the place would contain them; if not, they might 


have formed and fortified a camp, with ſomething a 
greater number, upon the next pals into Friez/and and 
Craninguen. | | | | 
Of the reft of their horſe (which were, I ſuppoſe, 
about five thouſand) with at leaſt fifteen thouſand foot, 
they ſhould have formed a great ſtanding camp within 
their rivers, ſomewhere near Arnbem; fortified it with 
cannon, and all the art that could be; furniſhed it 
with the greateft care, and plenty of proviſions. The 


remainder of their infantry would have been enough 


for the reſt of their garriſons; of which the towns up- 
on the 27et, Doeſpurgh, Zutpben, Daventer, and Swoll, 
would have been in a manner flanked (though at ſome 
diſtance) by. the ſtrong garriſons of Weſel and Coever- 
den, and breaſted by the main camp. 


If, with this diſpoſition of their forces, they had | 


provided well for the ſtrength and defence of Skink- 
ſconce, Nimmeguen, and Grave (which would likewiſe 
have lain within all the cover of theſe out-poſts) : they 
might, for ought I know, have expected the war, with- 
out loſing. the heart and ſteadineſs of their counſels, 
and not without a probability of making a defence 
v N 7 Vorthy 
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worthy the former greatneſs and atchievements of their 
A * * TY ee | 
For a ſiege of Maeftricht or Weſel (ſo garriſoned and 
reſolutely defended) might not only have amuſed, but 
endangered the French armies ; as Coeverden might have 
done that of Munſter. ; 

| "The reſiſtance of one of theſe towns would have in- 
creaſed the ſtrength of all the reſt : for the fortune of 
battles and ſieges turns upon the hearts of men, as 
they are more or leſs capable of general confidences or 
fears, which are very much raiſed by accidents and opi- 
nions. It would not have been within any common 
rules, to march ſo far into the country, as to attack 
the Barſe or Breda, Nimmeguen or Grave, leaving ſuch 


camps behind as thoſe at Weſel and Maeftricht, and 


having ſo much a greater before them as that about 
Arnbem. If any of theſe three poſts had heen loſt, yet 
it could not have happened without good conditions, 
and ſo retiring the men to ſtrengthen either the more 
inward garriſons, or the main camp, which would 
have lain ready to defend the paſſes of their rivers. 
And if, at the worſt, they had failed in this, yet the 
French army muſt, afterwards, either have attacked a 

_ fortified camp of twenty thouſand men, or left ſuch 
an army behind them when they marched to Utrecht, 
and into the heart of the provinces; both of which 
would have been attempts, that, I think, have hardly 
been enterpriſed with ſucceſs upon any invaſion. © 
here ſeems at leaſt ſome appearance of order and 
conduct in this ſcheme of defence; whereas there was 
none in theirs: but perhaps the greatneſs of the tem- 
pa from abroad, and of the factions at home, either 
roke the heart, or diſtracted the courſe of their coun- 

_ fels. © And beſides, ſuch old ſeamen, in fo ſtrong a 
ſhip, that had weathered ſo many ſtorms without loſs, 
could not but think it hard, to throw over board fo 
much of their lading before this began. After * I 
| VVV know 
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know very well, that nothing is ſo hard as to give wiſe 
counſel before events; and nothing ſo eaſy, as, after 
them, to make wiſe reflexions. Many things ſeem 
true in reaſon, and prove.falſe in experience : many, 
that are weakly conſulted, are executed with ſucceſs, 
Therefore, to conclude, we muſt all acknowled 

that wiſdom and happineſs dwell with God alone; 
and, among mortal men, (both of their perſons and 
their States) thoſe are the wiſeſt that commit the feweſt 
follies, and thoſe the happieſt that meet with the few- 


eſt misfortunes, 
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| April, I 683: 
[ Do not remember ever to have refuſed any 


thing you have defired of me; which I take 


to be a greater compliment to you than to my- 
ſelf; fince for a young man to make none but 
reaſonable deſires, is yet more extraordinary than 
for an old man to think them ſo. That which you 
made me ſome time ſince, and have ſo often re- 


newed, I have at laſt reſolved to comply with, 


as well as the reſt; and, if I live, will leave 
ou ſome Memsirs of what has paſſed in my pu- 


blic employments, eſpecially thoſe abroad, which 
reached from the year 1665 to 1678; and run 


through the moſt important foreign negotiations 
of the crown, with great connexion of affairs 
at home during this period, and the revolutions 
it produced. The confidence of the King my 

er, and of his chief Miniſters, as well as 
that of others abroad, gave me the advantage to 
diſcern and obſerve the true ſprings and motions 
of both; which were often miſtaken in Court 
and Parliament; and thereby faſtened many ſu- 


ſpicions, confidences, applauſes, reproaches up- | 


on perſons, and at times, where they were very 
undeſerved. Twenty years of my life I paſſed 
in public thoughts and buſineſs, from the thirty 

X ſecond 
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ſecond to the fifty ſecond year of my age; which 


I rake to be the part of a man's life fitteſt to be 


dedicated to the ſervice of his Prince or State, 
the reſt being uſually too much takgn up with 
his pleaſures or his eaſe. The native love of my 
country, and its antient legal conſtitutions, would 
not ſuffer me to enter into any public affairs, . till 
the way was open for the King's happy reſtora- 
tion in 1660. And in 1680 you know I ſent 
you to. acquaint the King with my reſolutions 
to paſs the remainder of my life like as good a 
private ſubject as any he had, but never more to 
meddle with any public employment. All the 
. reſt of my age before, and ſince that period, 

I have taken no more notice of what — up- 
on the public ſcene, than an old man uſes to do 
of what is acted on a theatre, where he gets as 
eaſy a ſeat as he can, entertains himſelf with 
what paſſes upon the ſtage, not caring who the 
actors are, or what the plot, nor whether he 
goes out before the play be done. Therefore 
you muſt expect nothing from me out of the 
compaſs of that time, nor any thing of that it- 
ſelf with much application or care, further than 
of truth. You know how lazy Jam in my tem- 
per, how uneaſy in my health, how weak my 
eyes, and how much of my time paſſes in walk- 
ing or riding, and thereby fencing all I can a- 
gainſt two cruel diſeaſes that have for ſome time 
. purſued me; ſo that I doubt the ſatisfaction you 
expect will be chiefly owing to ill health or ill 
weather, which yet are not like to fail at my age 


| 
| 
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and in our climate. For the reſt, if you find 


any thing either inſtructing or diverting in what 
I thall write upon this ſubject, you may attribute 
it wholly to the kindneſs and eſteem I have for 

ou, without which I ſhould not have given my- 


| ſelf the trouble of ſuch recollections: and as I 


intend them for your uſe, ſo I defire no other 
may be made of them during my life; when 
that is ended, neither they nor you will be an 


more in my care; and whatever I leave of this, 


or any other kind, will be in your diſpoſal. I 
am the glader, and it is but juſt, that my pu- 


'blic employments ſhould contribute ſomething 
to your entertainment, ſince they have done ſo 


little to your fortune, upon which I can make 
you no excuſes ; twas a thing ſo often in = 
power, that it was never in my thoughts; whic 
were turned always upon how much leſs I need- - 
ed, rather than how much more, If your's have 
the ſame turn, you will be but too rich; if the 
contrary, you will be ever poor. 
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9585 Of what paſſed in | f 
CHRISTENDOM, 

From 1672 to 1679. 


G HAN K 
AVING ended the firſt part of theſe Memoirs 
| H with my retirement from all public buſineſs in 
he year 1671, which was ſoon followed by the ſecond 
Dutch war; I ſhall begin this with the approaches of 
the peace in the year 1673. . | 
About this time, after two ſummers ſpent in a war 
between England and Holland, with ſeveral encounters 
at ſea, but no deciſive action, both parties began to 
enter upon thoughts, and indeed neceſſities, of a peace. 
The nations had been at war without being angry; 
and the quarrel had been thought on both ſides rather 
of the miniſtries than the people. The Dutch believed 
it at firſt intended only againſt De Wit's faction, in 
favour of the Prince of Orange; and in England ſome 
laid it to the corruption of miniſters by the money of 
France; and ſome that pretended to think deeper, laid 
it to deeper deſigns. *The Lord Clifford's violence, in 
peginning it, gave it an ill air in general; and the 1 
en | * | > 
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uſe of parliaments, a cruel maim in the chief ſinews 
_ of wat, ' {© 7F „ wp G 
The ſubſides from France bore no proportion to the 
charge of our fleets, and our ſtrength at ſea ſeemed 
rather leſſened than increaſed by the conjunction of 
theirs: Our ſeamen fought without heart, and were 
more afraid of their friends than their enemies; and 
our diſcontents were ſo great at land, that the aſſem- 
bling of our militia to defend our coaſts, was thought 
as dangerous as an invaſion. But that, which moſt 
preſſed his Majeſty to the thoughts of a peace, was 
the reſolution of Spain to declare war againſt England, 
as they had done already againſt France, in favour of 
Holland, unleſs the peace were ſuddenly made; which 
would have been ſuch a blow to our trade, as could 
not eaſily have been fenced, and-loſt us that of the 
. Mediterranean, as the Dutch war had done that of the 
 Noribern ſeas: ſo as the neceſſity of this conjuncture 
was only kept off by the honour of our alliance with 
France, However, that crown not being able to fur- 
niſh ſupplies enough to carry on the war without a 
parliament, could not oppoſe the calling one upon this 
occaſion. When the — met, though they 
ſeemed willing to give the King money, yet it was to 
make the peace with Holland, and not to carry on the 
war; and, upon his Majeſty's demanding their ad- 
vice, they gave it unanimouſly, that the peace ſhould 
. ͤ§ͤ“ e ads by: 
There were too many parties engaged in this quar- 
rel to think of a. general peace, though a treaty: to that 
purpoſe had been ſet on foot at Cologne, under the me- 
diation of the Swedes, between the miniſters of the 
Emperor, Spain, Holland, and ſome Princes of the 
empire on the one part, and his Majeſty and Franct 
on the other, but without any the leaſt appearance of 
ſucceſs; for though all the confederates had a mind 
to the peace between England and Holland, yet 1 
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of them deſired it with France. This made both the 


Dutch and the Spaniards ſet on foot all the engines they | 


could, to engage his Majeſty in ſome treaty of a ſe- 


parate peace; to which the neceſſity of his affairs, the 


humour of his people, and the initances of his Par- 
liament, at laſt determined him, towards the end of 
the year 1673. N | ” 


Upon the firſt meeting of the Parliament, the Duke 


of Buckingham, to ingratiate himſelf with the houſe of 


Commons (whoſe ill humour began to appear againſt 
thoſe they eſteemed · the chief authors of the war) had 
deſired leave of that houſe, that he might be heard 
there in his own defence upon that ſubject. In his 
ſpeech, among many endeavours to throw the odium 
of the war from himſelf upon the Lord Arlington, he 
deſired that Lord might be aſked,: who was the author 
of the triple alliance? as if he underſtood himſelf to 
be ſo. The Lord Arlington coming afterwards upon 
the like deſire into the ſame houſe of Commons, and 
anſwering ſome parts of the Duke's ſpeech; when he 
came to that particular, he told them he could eaſily 
anſwer that queſtion of the Duke's, by telling them that 
the author of that alliance was Sir. William Temple. 
This, I ſuppoſe, gave the occaſion for reflexions upon 
what had paſſed in the courſe of my former embaſſies 
in Holland and at Aix; and his Majeſty, and his mi- 
niſters, the reſolution to ſend for me out of my private 
retreat, where I had paſſed two years (as I intended to 
do the reſt of my life) and to engage me in going o- 


ver into Holland, to make the ſeparate peace with that 
Stare. 1 * 


Upon the 2d of February 167 3-4, his Majeſty re- 


ceived the certain advice of the States having paſſed a 
reſolution, that the charges and dignities poſſeſſed by 
the Prince of Orange, and his anceſtors, ſhould become 
hereditary to his children: and at the ſame time he 
alſo received a letter from the States, with the deſire 


E: of 


1 
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of paſſports for the ambaſſadors, whom they reſolved 


to ſend to his Majeſty with inſtructions and powers to 
treat and conclude a peace; and in the mean time they 
offered a ſuſpenſion of arms. This offer coming upon 


the neck of the Parliament's advice to his Majeſty to 
enter into treaty with the Spaniſh Ambaſſador upon the 


propoſitions he had advanced, and which the King had 
ordered to be ſent to the Parliament, it was not believed 
by the miniſters that a treaty could be refuſed, with- 
out drawing too much odium upon themſelves, and re- 


flexion upon the government: on the other ſide, it was 


ſuſpected what practices might be ſet on foot by Dutch 


. ambaſſadors, upon the general diſcontent reigning a- 


gainſt the preſent war. Therefore, that very after- 


noon; a reſolution was taken at the private junto, to 


fend rather than to receive an embaſſy upon this ſub. 
ject; and that I ſhould be the perſon employed. Two 
Gentlemen were ſent to my houſe within half an hour 


of one another, from the Earl of Danby then Lord 


Treaſurer, and the Earl of Arlington firſt Secretary of 
State, to order my attendance upon his Majeſty. My 


Lord Arlington told me, he would not pretend the 


merit of having named me upon this occaſion, nor 


could he well tell whether the King or the Lord Trea- 


ſurer did it firſt; but that the whole, committee had 
joined in it; and concluded, that, fitice the peace was 
to be made, there was no other perſon to be thought 
of for it: and accordingly the King gave me his com- 


mands, with many expreſſions of kindneſs and confi- 


dence, to prepare for my journey; and the Secretary 
to draw up my, inſtructions. I told the King I would 
obey. him, and with a great deal of pleaſure to ſee 
his Majeſty returning to the meaſures upon which | 
had formerly ſerved him; but, that I might do it the 
better, 1 begged of him that I might go over without 
the character of Ambaſſador, which would delay or 
embaraſs me with preparations of equipage, and with 

. | ceremonies 
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ſhould love be done. 4k 
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keremonies there, chat were unneceſſury to ſo ſudden 


- a diſpatch. . His Majeſty thought what J ſaid very- 


pertinent; and ſo ordered that I ſhould- go only as Ple- 
nipotentiary 3 but that I ſhould have in all kinds the 
appointment of Ambaſſador, and that I ſhould take 
upon me the character too when the peace was con- 
eluded. 

Within three days I was ready; and, the morning 
my diſpatches were ſo too, the Marquis of Frezno, 


Spaniſh Ambaſſador, ſent. my Lord Arlington word 
(while 1 was with him) that he had received full powers 


from the States to treat and conclude a peace, and was 
ready to enter upon it whenever his Majeſty pleaſed, 
My Lord Arlington, ſurpriſed, was at firſt of opinion 
the King ſhould. go on in his on way, and I my jour- 
ney, and give the Spaniards no part in the affair: I was 


of another mind, and that beſides the point of honour, 
which was clear in having the peace made rather at 


London than the Hague, I thought that of intereſt might 
be the better purſued when we were ſought to by the 
States, than when we ſought to them: beſides, I be- 
lieved the Spamard would play us fair in a game that 
he thought ſo much his own, and not ſuffer the Dutch 
to ſtop at any ſmall points, eſpecially thoſe of honour; 
whereas that of the flag (though ſuch). was one his 


Majeſty ought to lay moſt to heart. My Lord Arling- 


ton, after ſome debate, agreed with me, and deſired 
me to go immediately and acquaint the King with this 
new and unexpected incident, who was then at the houſe 
of Lords. The King ſeemed pleaſed with the change, 
and told me, that, ſince I did not treat it at the Hague, 
I ſhould however at London; and bid me go and ac- 


quaint the Marquis of Frezxo with his reſolution, that, 


it he and I could agree Pen un n * thing 
15 u i . 


e 
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\ The terms to be inſiſted on were ſoon agreed by his 
Majeſty at the foreign committee, which was compo- 
ſed of the Lord Chancellor Finch, the Lord Treaſu- 
rer, the Lord Arlington and Mr. Henry Coventry Secre- 
taries of State, with whom his Majeſty ordered my at- 
tendence upon this affair. When I was inſtructed of 
his Majeſty's pleaſure, I went to the Marquis of Frez- 
no, and at three meetings I concluded the whole trea- 
ty, with ſatisfaction to his Majeſty, and tranſport to 
the Marquis, upon fo great an honour as he thought 
it to himſelf, and the fortunes he expected upon it 
from his maſter. The articles, being public, need no 
place here. The two points of greateſt difficulty were 
that of the flag, and the recalling all Engliſb troops out 
of the French ſervice. This laſt was compoſed by pri- 
vate engagements to ſuffer thoſe that were there to wear 
out without any recruits, and to permit no new ones 
to go over; but at the ſame time to give leave for 
ſuch levies as the States ſhould think fit to make in his 
Majeſty's dominions, both of Enghf and Scots regi- 
ments. The other of the flag was carried to all the 
height his Majeſty could wiſn; and thereby a claim 
of the crown, the acknowledement of its dominion 
in the narrow ſeas, allowed by treaty from the moſt 
powerful of our neighbours at ſea, which had never 
yet been yielded to by the weakeſt of them, that I re- 
member, in the whole courſe of our pretence; and 
had ſerved hitherto but for an occaſion of quarrel, 
whenever we or they had a'mind to it, upon other 
reaſons or conjectures. Nothing, I confeſs, had ever 
given me a greater pleaſure, in the greateſt public at- 
fairs, I had run through, than this ſucceſs; as having 
been a point I ever had at heart, and in my endea- 
vours, to gain upon my firſt negotiations in Holland; 
but found Monſier De Wit ever inflexible, though he 
agreed with me that it would be a rock upon which 
our firmeſt alliances would be in danger to ſtrike and 
| | 55 to 
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i to ſplit, whenever other circumſtances fell in to make 


either of the parties content to alter the meaſures we 
had entered into upon the triple alliance. The ſum 
of money given his Majeſty by the States, though it 
was not conſiderable in itſelf, —— leſs to the King, by 
the greateſt part of it being applied to the Prince of 
Orange's ſatis faction for his mother's portion that had 
never been paid; yet it gave the King the whole ho- 
nour of the peace, as the ſum given by the Parliament 
upon it and the general ſatisfaction of his people made 
the eaſe of it. And thus happily ended our part of 
2 war fo fatal to the reſt of Chriſtendom in the con- 


ſequences of it, which no man perhaps now alive will 


ſee the end of; and had been begun and carried on 
as far as it would go, under the miniſtry of five men 
who were uſually called the Cabal, a word unluckily 
falling out of the five firſt letters of their names, that 
is, Chfford, Arlington, Buckingham, Aſhley, and Lau- 
derdale,. But though the counſels and conduct of theſe 
men had begun the war with two unuſual ſtrains to the 
honour of the crown, in the attack of the Smyrna fleet, 
and ſtopping the bank; yet it muſt be allowed them 
to have — well in the honours they propoſed 
to themſelves: Clifford having gained by it the place of 
High Treaſurer, and title of a Baron; Aſvley the Chan- 
cellor's place, and an earldom; Arlington an earldom 
with the garter, and Lauderdale a dukedom with the 
garter. The Duke of Buckingham, being already poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the honours the crown could give of that 
kind, contented himſelf to make no better a bargain 
in this matter than he uſed to do in all others that 
—— him; and (ſo pretended no further than 
commands in the army. And thus, inſtead of ma- 
king ſo great a King as they pretended. by this Dutch 
war and French alliance, they * the ee of ma- 
king. only four great ſubjects. 
Al ter the ,peace was made, his Majeſty” s firſt care 
; Was 
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was to ſoften'the ſtroke'as much as he could towards 


France; which was done by repreſenting the neceſſities 
of it (that needed no falſe colours) and at the ſame 
time to offer his mediation between the parties remai- 
ning ſtill in the war, in caſe France either deſired or ac- 


cepted it; which took up ſome time to determine. In 


the mean while I continued in the poſture and thoughts 
of the private man I was before this revolution, till a- 
bout a week after the whole concluſion of it, when my 
Lord Arlington told me how kindly the King took 'of 
me both the readineſs I had expreſſed to go over into 
Holland, and the caſineſs I ſhewed upon the failing of 
that commiſſion, as well as the pains and ſueceſs in the 
treaty with the Spaniſh Ambaſſador; and, not know- 
ing any thing better he had to give me, he was reſol- 
| ved to ſend me Ambaſſador extraordinary into Spain; 
and to that purpoſe immediately to recall Sir William 
Godolpbin, the ordinary Ambaſſador there, for many 
reaſons that, be faid, made it I in this op rnd 
cure. EAI 
* acknowledged tue hoticur his Majeſty interided 
me, but deſired time to give my anſwer till I had con- 
fulted my father upon it, who was then in Feland, but 
in the intention of coming ſuddenly over; however, 
in a month I undertook to reſolve. 
ton told me he did not expect any demur upon ſuch 
an offer, which he took to be of the beſt employment 
the King had to give, and therefore he had already ac- 
quainted the Spam Ambaffador with it, who received 
it with great joy, and reſolved immediately to give 
art of ſt to the Court of Madrid; which he'was ſure 


as already done, and therefore he would reckon up- 
on it as à thing concluded; though, for the good 
grace of it to my father, he undertook the King would 
give me the time I aſked to reſolve. - When I writ to 
y father upon this ſubje&, he was ſo violent againſt 
BY charging — with this en that I could 
not 


My Lord Avling- 


/ 


got find any temper to ſatisfy him, and upon it was 
forced to make my excuſes to the King. When I did 


ſo, his Majeſty was pleaſed to. aſſure me he did not at 


all take it ill of me, and that, on the contrary,” he in- 
tended me a better employment: that he was at pre- 
ſent engaged for the Secretary's place, upon my Lord 


Arlington s removal to Chamberlain; but that he reſol- 


ved the next removal ſhould be to make room for me. 
This I told my Lord Arlington; who preſently ſaid, 
that he believed I could. not refuſe the Spaniſh embaſſy, 
but upon deſign of the Secretary's place; and fince I 


deſired it, and the King fell, into it of bimſelf, he 


would play the eaſieſt part in it that he could. He 
was indeed agreed with Sir Joſepb Williamſon for 6000 l. 


and the King had conſented that he ſhould enter upon 


it at his return from Cologne, which was every day ex- 
peed; but yet he made ſuch a difference between the 
perſons, chat he would. find ſome way to avoid it in 


caſe I would lay down the 6000 J. I aſſured his Lord- 


hip I had no ſuch deſign, nor ſuch a ſum of money 
to lay down, while my father enjoyed the eſtate of the 


| family: that, if I had, I ſhould be very unwilling to 
purſue it ſo far as to give his Lordſhip any ſtrain in a 


matter already promiſed and concluded: and therefore 
deſired him to think no further of it. But he was not of 
opinion I could ſtick at any thing but the money, and 
acquainted Mr. Montague and Mr. Sidney, who were 
friends to us both, with this tranſaftion, and ſet them 
upon me to- bring i it to an iſſue before the other came 
over: they both endeayoured it with great inſtances, 
and Mr. Moftague was ſo. kind as to offer to lend me 


the money, but I was poſitive in refuſing it; yet at 
the ſame time I told my Lord Arlington, that, not to 


ſeem humorous in declining the offers he had made 
me from the King or from himſelf, I was content the: 


ſhould both know, that, if his Majeſty had 8 


on, 49 fra an embaſſy into Holland upon the peace, 1 
h would 
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would very willingly ſerve him there, where I knew 
8 ſp well. So that matter ſlept for the pre- 
In the mean while France had thought fit to ac- of 
capt and approve the King's offer of mediation, that * 
of Sweden being ended by the aſſembly at Cologne wh 
breaking up in expoſtulations and quarrels upon the 


Emperor's ſeizing the perſon of Prince Milliam of Fur- we 
ftemburg, a ſubject of the empire, but an inſtrument 10 


 » of France, as his brother, the Biſhop of Straſburg, 
had been in all the late deſigns and invaſions of kir 
that crown upon their neighbours. .. The King 
told me, that being reſolved to offer his. mediation ref] 

to all the confederates, as he had done already to pri 
France, and finding I had no mind to engage in either 


of theſe employments which had of late been offered 8 
me, he was reſolved to ſend me Ambaſſador extraor- . 


dinary into Holland, to offer his mediation there, as tis 
the ſcene of the confederates common counſels, and the 
by their means to endeavour the acceptance of it by 


the reſt; of the Princes concerned in the war: that I. er 
Ekney the place and perſons better than any man, and om 
could do him more ſervice, both in this, and conti- er 
nuing all good correſpondence between him and the abr 
States, which he was reſolved to preſerve: that I Foy 
ſhould: have the character of Ambaſſador- extraordi- a 8 
nary, and the ſame allowance I ſhould have had in 905 
Spain: upon this offer T made no demur, but imme- the 
diately accepted it, and ſo my embaſſy. was declared in part 

= 16 arne rte the vn 15128 Ko 
| 9 15 make way to my entering upon this great 5 1 
ſcene, it will be neceſſary to deduce, in ſhort, the Ky 


courſe. of affairs abroad, from the firſt period of the | ._ f 
preſent war, to this ſecond of his Majeſty's ſeparate the 
peace with Holland, and the ſeveral diſpoſitions among FN co 
the parties that were likely to facilitate, or to croſs ; 
the deſign of the King's intended mediation. = mn bor 
5107 8 ö No Oy 
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No clap of thunder in a fair froſty day, could more 
aſtoniſh the world, 'than our declaration of war a- 
gainſt Holland in 1672, firſt by matter of fact, in fal- 
ling upon their Smyrna fleet; and. in conſequence of 
that (however it failed) by a formal declaration, in 
which we gave reaſons for our quarrel, while France 
contented themſelves to give no other for their part of 
it, than only the glory of that King: The Dutch 
could never be poſſeſſed with a belief that we were in 
earneſt till the blow was given; but thought our un- 
kindneſs and expoſtulations, of late, would end at laſt 
either in demands of money, or the Prince of Orange's 
reſtitution 'to the authority of his anceſtors. The 
Princes concerned in their ſafety could not believe, that 
after having ſaved Flanders out of the hands of France, 
we would ſuffer Holland to fall into the ſame danger; 
and my Lord Arlington told me at that time, that 
the Court of France did not believe it themſelves till 
the blow was ſtruck in the attack ,of the Smyrna 
fleet; but then they immediately ſet out their decla- 
ration, and began their invaſion. This ſurpriſe made 
way for their prodigious ſucceſſes. The Dutch had 
made no proviſion for their defence either at home or 
abroad; and the Empire, Spain and Sweden ſtood at 
a gaze upon the opening of the war, not knowing 
upon what concerts between us and France it was be- 
gun, nor how far we would ſuffer it to. go on upon 
the French conqueſts. Beſides, the animoſities of the 
parties in Holland, long expreſſed under their new con- 
ſtitution and De Wit's miniſtry, began to flame again 
upon this misfortune of their State. The Prince's 
friends talked loud and boldly, that there was no way 
to ſatisfy England, but reſtoring the Prince; and that 
the baſeneſs and cowardice of their troops were the ef- 
fects of turning out all officers of worth and bravery 
for their inclinations to the Prince, and mean fellows 
brought in, for no other deſert than their 9 de- 
25 1 clared 
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clared to the houſe of Orange. Upon this all men ex- 
pected a ſudden change; the States were in diſorder, 
and  irreſolute what to do; the troops were without 
a General, and, which is worſe, without heart; and 
though De Ryeter, by admiral conduct, kept the in- 
fection of theſe evils out of his fleet, which was our, 
part to deal with; yet faction, diſtruſt, ſedition and 
diſſtraction made ſuch entrances upon the State and the 
army, when the French troops firſt invaded them, that 
of all the towns and fortreſſes on the German ſide (held 
impregnable in all their former wars) not one beſides 
Maeſtricht made any ſhow of reſiſtance, and the French 
became immediately maſters of all the inland parts of 
the provinces, in as little time as travellers uſually em- 
ploy to ſee and conſider them. Magſtricht was taken 
after a ſhort ſiege, as Schenck. ſconce, by the help of 
an extreme dry ſeaſon, that made rivers fordable where 
they had never been eſteemed ſo before. The King 
of France marched as far as Utrecht, where he fixed 
his camp and his court, and from thence began to con- 
fider of the ways how to poſſeſs himſelf of the reſt, 
that was defended. only by their ſituation upon ſome 
flat lands, which, as they had, by infinite labour in 
canals and digues, been either gained or preſerved 
from inundations, ſo they were ſubject to them up- 
on opening the ſluices, Whenever the Dutch found no 
other way of ſaving their country but by Jo/ing it. This, 
at leaſt, was generally believed in the French camp 
and court, and, as I have heard, was the preſervation 
of the State; for that King, unwilling to venture the 
honour and advantage of ſuch conqueſts as he had 
made that ſummer, upon the hazards of a new ſort 
of war with a mercileſs element, where neither conduct 
nor courage were of uſe, reſolved to leave the reſt to 
| Procghery, of peace with the States, upon the advan- 
tage of the terms he ſtood in and the ſmall diſtance 
of A between them; z or, if theſe ſhould, not for 
cee 


that in ſummer would be impaſſable, either from the 


waters, or the depth of the ſoil. 


In the mean time, the State and the remis 
of Holland took a new form, and with it a new heart. 
Monſieur De Wit and his brother had been maſſacred 


by the ſudden fury of the people at the Hague, and 


by the fate of miniſters that govern by a party or fa- 


ction, who are uſually ſacrificed to the firſt great miſ- 


fortunes abroad, that fall in to aggravate or inflame 
the general diſcontents at home. The fact and the 
manner having been very unuſual, may be the ſubject 
of others inquiry, as it was of mine, which gave me 
this account: the Ruart of Putten, eldeſt brother to 
Monſieur De Wit, had been accuſed of a deſign upon 
the Prince's life, and of endeavouring by money to en- 
base one of his Highneſs's domeſtics in that attempt; 
en 


o other witneſs appearing, he was ſentenced only 


to be baniſhed ; at which the people ſhewed great diſ- 
ſatisfaction, being poſſeſſed with an opinion of his 
guilt. The morning he was to come out of priſon, 

Monſieur De Wit (againſt the opinion of his friends) 
would needs go himſelf to bring him out with more 


honour, and carry him out of town; and to that pur- 


poſe went with his coach and four horſes to the court. 


This being not uſual to this miniſter, made the people 


take more notice of it, and gather together tumultu- 
ouſly, firſt in the ſtreers where he paſſed; and then a: 
bout the court where the priſoner was kept. Some 
of the train*d-bands of the Hague that wete upon the 
guard mingled among them, and began to rail aloud 
againſt the judgment of the court, the crime of one 


brother, and the inſolence of the other, who pretended 


(as they ſaid) to carry him away in triumph. In the 
midſt of this heat and paſſion, raiſed by theſe kind of 
Z diſcourſes 
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bed, then he truſted to the froſts of the following 


winter, which ſeldom fail in that country to make all 
paſſable and ſafe for troops and carriages themſelves, 
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_ diſcourſes: among the populace, the two brothers came 
out; ſome of the train d- bands ſtopped, them, began 

to treat them at firſt with ill language, and from 


words fell to blows; upon which Monſieur De Wit, 
foreſeeing how the tragedy would end, took his bro- 


ther by the hand, and was at the ſame time knocked 


down with the: but-end of a muſket. - They were both 


preſently laid dead upon the Place, then dragged about 


the town by the fury of the people, and torn in pieces. 
Thus ended one of the greateſt lives of any ſubject 
in our age, about the 45th year of his own; after ha- 
ving ſerved, or rather adminiſtred that State, as Pen- 
ſioner of Holland for about eighteen years, with great 
honour to his country and himſelf. After the death 
of theſe brothers, the Provinces and towns ran with 
unanimous voices into public demands of the Prince's 
being reſtored to the authority of his anceſtors, ' The 
States had, in the beginning of the year, declared 
him Captain-General and Admiral of their forces, 
which was no more than De Wit had alway profeſſed 
Was deſigned for him when he ſhould be of age; but 
this was found neither to have ſatisſied England, nor 
the Prince's party at home z and therefore all the mem- 
bers of the State agreed in thoſe acts that were thought 
. neceſſary to a full reſtitution of his Highneſs, now at 
the age of twenty one years, to the office and power of 
Stadtholder, with all advantages, and even ſome, more 
than thoſe which had been exerciſed” by his anceſtors, 
At the ſame time Monſieur Fagel was introduced in- 
to Monſieur De Wit's place, of Penſioner of Holland, 
whoſe love to- his country made bim a lover of the 

Prince, as believing it could not be ſaved by any other 
hand, and whoſe zeal to his own religion made him 
an enemy irreconcileable to France, hae broRflions 
as well as deſigns were to deſtroy it. 

This revolution; as it calmed all at was ſoit 


| made d the firſt - of parent what was bf 
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; united, the army in | 
heart, and foreign — gan to take confidence 
in the honour and conſtancy of the young Prince, which 


they had in a manner wholly loſt upon the diviſions 


and misfortunes of the State. The French themſelves 
turned all their applications and practices the ſame 
way, and made the Prince all the offers that could be 
of honour and advantage to his perſon and family, 
provided he would be contented to depend upon 
them. The bait they thought could not fail of being 


ſwallowed, and about whick moſt artifice was employ- 


ed, was the propoſal of making the Prince Sovereign 
of the Provinces, under the protection of England and 
Franct. And, to ſay truth, at a time when ſo little 
of the Provinces was left, and what remained was 
under water, and in ſo imminent danger upon the firſt 
froſts of the winter; this ſeemed a lure to which a 
meager ſoul than that of this Prince might very well 
ſtoop. But his was above it, and his anſwers always 
firm, that he never would betray a truſt that was given 
him, nor ever ſell the liberties of his country that his 
anceſtors had ſo long defended. Yet the game he play- 
ed was then thought ſo deſperate, that one of his neareſt 
ſer vants told me he had long expoſtulated it with his 
maſter; and aſked him at laſt, how he pretended to 
live after Holland was loſt? and whether he had thought 
ſo far? the Prince told him he had; and that he was 


reſolved to live upon the lands he had left in Germany; 


and that he had rather paſs his life in hunting there, 


than ſell: his country or his liberty to France at any 


price: I will ſay nothing of che embaſly ſent at this 


time by his Majeſty to the French King at Utrecht, 
where the three Ambaſſadors, Duke of Buckingham, 


Lord Arlington, and Lord Hallifax found him in his 
higheſt exaltation, for I cannot pretend to know what 


the true ends or ſubject of it was. The common be- 


lief in PROD and Holland made it to be our WI | 
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of the French conqueſts. going too faſt, whilſt ours 


were ſo lame; and great hopes were raiſed in Holland, ; 


that it was to ſtop their, courſe or extent; but theſe 
were ſoon daſhed by the return of the Ambaſſadors, 
after having renewed and faſtened. the meaſures for- 
merly taken between the two crowns. And the Am- 
baſſadors were indeed content, as they paſſed through 
Holland, that the firſt ſnould be thought; which gave 
occaſion for a very good repartee of the Princeſs 
dowager to the Duke of 'Byckingham, who viſited. her 
as they paſſed through the Hague; and talking much 
of their being good Hollanders, ſhe told him, that 
was more than they aſked, which was only that they 
ſhould be good Exgliſomen; he aſſured her they were 
not only ſo, but good Dutebmen too; that indeed they 
did not uſe Holland like a miſtreſs, but they loved her 
like a wife; to which ſhe replied Praywent, je croy 
gue vous nous aimea comme vous aimez la võtre; | truly, 
¶ believe you love us as you love your own wife] 
When France had Joſt all hopes of ſhaking t 
Prince of Orange's conſtancy, they bent all their thoughts 
upon ſubduing and ruining the remainder of the coun- 
try. They had advanced as far as oerden, and from 
thence they made their ravages within two or three 
leagues of Leyden, with more violences and cruelties 
than would have been prudent, if they had hoped to 
reclaim the Prince or States from the obſtinacy of 
their defence. The Prince encamped his army near 
Badrgrave, between Leyden and Woerden, and there 
made ſuch a ſtand with a handful of men, as the 
French could never force. The winter proved not fa- 
vourable to their hopes and deſigns, and ſome promi- 
ſes of froſt inveigled them into marches that proved 
almoſt fatal to them by a ſudden thaw. This fright- 
ed them into cautions, perhaps more than were neceſ- 
ſary, and gave the Prince and States leiſure, to take 
their meaſures for a following campaign, with the Em- 
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peror, Spain, and the Dukes of Brandenburg and Lun- 
enburg, which proved a diverſion to the arms of France, 
and turned part of them upon Germany and Flanders, 
ſo as to give over the progreſs any — in Holland. 


Upon the approach of the winter, the Prince, after ha- 


ving taken Naerden, three leagues from Amſterdam, in 


ſpite of all reſiſtance and oppoſition from either the 
French or the ſeaſon, reſolved, like another young 


Scipio, to ſave his country by abandoning it: and to 
avoid ſo many ſieges, as all the towns they had loſt 
would coſt to recover; he contented himſelf to leave 
the chief poſts guarded with a part of the army, and 
with the reſt marched into Germany, joined part of 
the confederate troops, beſieged Bonne, which had 


been put into the hands of France at the beginning of 


the war, wherein the Elector of Cologne, and the Bi- 


ſhop of Munſter had entered jointly with France. The 
boldneſs of this action amazed all men, bur the fuc- 


ceſs extolled the prudence as well as the Bravery of itz 
for the Prince took Bonne, and by it opened a paſſage 
for the German forces over the Rhine, and ſo into Flan- 

ders; and gave ſuch a damp to the deſigns and enter- 


priſes of France, that they immediately abandoned 
all their conqueſts upon Holland in leſs time than they 
made them, retaining only Maeftricht. and Grave of 
all they had poſſeſſed belonging to this State. 
In this poſture ſtood affairs abroad, when the peace 
of England was made in February 1653-41 upon the 
ſtrength and heart whereof the Prince of Orange con- 
cetted with the German and Spaniſp troops to begin an 
offenſive war, and, at the head of an army of above 
forty thouſand men, to march into France, ' + 
The French began now to wiſh' the war well endl, 
and were very glad to accept his Majeſty's mediation. 
The King was deſirous to make France ſome amends 
for abandoning the party, and making a ſeparate peace. 
De: of his miniſters loreſaw he would be arbiter of 
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the peace by being mediator, and that he might hin- 
der any ſeparate treaties by mediating a general one, 
and might reſtore peace to Chriſtendom whenever he 
e nt fit, and upon what conditions he thought ſafe 
ren e, e N e. 
The only difficulties that appeared in this affair, 
were what the confederates were like to make in ac- 
eepting the King's mediation, whoſe late engagements 
with France had made him thought very partial on 
that ſide. And the houſe of Auſtria, finding that 
Crown now abandoned by England, had too greedily 
- fwallowed the hopes of a revenge upon them, to de- 
ſire any ſudden treaty, till the ſucceſſes they expected 
in the war, might at leaſt make way for reducing France 
to the terms of that of the Pyrences. This, I ſuppoſe, 
gave ſome occafion for my being again deſigned for 
_ this embaſſy, being thought to have ſome credit with 
Spain às well as Holland, from the negotiations Thad 
formerly run through at the Hague, Bruſſels, and Aix la 
Chapelle, by which the remaining parts of Flanders 
had been faved our of the hands of France in the yea 
1 68. ; ah oy 01 1 Den 


i 01D fut eng ben 
But having often reflected upon the unhappy iſſue 
of my laſt publie employments, and che fatal turn of tra 
counſels in our court that had occaſioned ar, againſt fo ha 
many wiſer men's opinions, as well'as:my own; I re- he 
ſol ved, before I went this journey, to know the ground Fr 
upon which I ſtood, as well as I could, and to ſound Wa 
it, by finding out what I was able of: the: King's true po 
ſientiments and diſpoſitions, as to the meaſures he had nu 
nowitaken, or rather renewed, and rruſt no more to ect 
_ thoſe of his Miniſters, who had deceived either me or off 
themſelves. Therefore, at a long audience in his clo- C01 
ſet, I took occaſion to reflect upon the late cotinſels, to 
and miniſtry of the late cabal; howzilt- his Majeſty the 
hac been adviſed to break meaſutes und treaties” ſo ſo- rei 
lemaly taken and agreed; how ill he had 1 toc 
EV | a af oy 
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and how ill ſucceeded, by the violent humour of the 
nation breaking out againſt ſuch proceedings, and by 
the jealouſies they had raiſed againſt the Crown. , The 
King ſaid, *T was true, he had ſucceeded ill; but, if 
he had been well ſerved, he might have-made a good 
buſineſs enough of it; and ſo went on a good deal to 
juſtify what was paſt: I was forry to find ſuch a pre- 
ſage of what might again return from ſuch a courſe 
of thought in the King, and ſo went to the bottom of 
that-matter. I ſhewed how difficult, if not impoſſible 
it was, to ſet up here the ſame religion or government 
that was in France; that the univerſal bent of the 
narion was againſt both; that many, who were per- 
haps indifferent enough in the matter of religion, con- 
ſidered it could not be changed here but by force of 
an army; and that the ſame force, which made the 
King maſter of their religion, made him maſter of 
their liberties and fortunes too: that in France there 
was none to be conſidered but the Nobles and the | 
Clergy; that, if a King could engage them in his de- | 8 | 
ligns, he had no more to do; for the peaſants, ha- 
ving no land, were as inſignificant in the government 
as the women and children are here: that, on the con- 
trary, the great bulk of land in England lies in the 
hands of the yeomanry or lower gentry, and their 
hearrs are high by eaſe and plenty, as thoſe of the 
French peaſantry are wholly diſpirited by labour and | 
| want: that the Kings of France are very great in 1 
| poſſeſſions of lands, and in dependences by ſuch. vaſt fi 
numbers of offices both military and civil, as well as | 
| WW eccleſiaſtical ; whereas thoſe of England, having few | 
offices to beſtow, having parted: with their lands, their —  _ 
court of wards and knights ſervice, have no means 
to raiſe or keep armies on foot, but by ſupplies from 
their parliaments, nor revenues to maintain any fo- - | 
- 8 reign. war by other ways: that if they had an army on " 
foot, yet, if compoſed of Engliſb, they would W | 
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ends that the people hated and feared: that the Ro- 


nan Catholics in England were not the hundredth part 
of the nation, and in Scotland not the two hundredth ; 


and it ſeemed againſt all common ſenſe, to think by 
one part to govern ninety-nine that were of contrary 
minds and humours: that for foreign troops, if they 
were few, they would ſignify nothing but to raiſe ha- 


tred and diſcontent; and how to raiſe, to bring over 


_ dN and to maintain many, was very hard to ima- 
— that the force, ſeeming neceſſary to ſubdue the 
berties 


and ſpirits of this nation, could not be e- 
ſteemed leſs than an army of threeſcore thouſand men, 
ſince the Ramans were forced to keep twelve legions 


to that purpoſe, the Normans to inſtitute ſixty-two 


thouſand knights fees, and Cromwell left an army of 


near eighty thouſand men: that I never knew but 
one * foreigner that underſtood England well, which 
was Goeurville (whom I knew the King eſteemed the 


ſoundeſt head of any Frenchman he had ever ſeen ;) 
that when I was at Bruſſels in the firſt Dutch war, and 
he heard the Parliament grew weary of it, he ſaid, the 


King had nothing to do but to make the peace; that 


be had been long enough in England, ſeen enough of 
our Court, and people, and Pealinments, to ooncuude; 


- Pm Roy Polegleterri qui veut eite P homme de ſon 
people eſt le. plus grand Roy du monde; mais Sil veut 


| Aue ae oe d ae per 9 in Ld ow? rien, 
That a King 1 England, who will be the man of 


« his people, is the greateſt King in the world; but 


jf he will be any n aun x. ee he is no- 
1 * Wing at all”. : 


The king Marth me very indy; but et a 


little impatient at firſt : yet at laſt he ſaid, I had rea- 
W in all; and fo had Gourville; and, laying his hand 


upon 
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upon mine, he added, Et je veux ftre Phomnie de mon 
peuple; ¶ And I will be the man of my people.] | 
My embaſſy extraordinary to Holland was declared 
in May, and my diſpatches finiſhed at the Treaſury as 
well as the Secretary's office, ſo as I went away in 
July. My inſtructions were, in general; to aſſure the 
State; of his Majeſty's friendſhip, and firm reſoluti- 
on to obſerve his treaties with them; then to offer his 
mediation in the preſent war, which both they, and 
almoſt all Chriſtendom, were engaged in; and, after 
their acceptance of it, to endeavour it likewiſe with 
all their allies; and, to that end, to engage the offices 
and intervention of the States, But, immediately after 
my arrival at the Hague, to repair to the Prince of O- 
range, give him part of his Majeſty's intentions in all this 
affair, and aſſurance of his kindneſs, and engage his 
Highneſs, as far as could be, to fecond his Majeſty's 
deſires in promoting a general peace; wherein the 
United Provinces ſeemed to have the greateſt intereſt. - 
After my arrival at the Hague in July 1674, and 
delivery of my credentials to the Preſident of the week, 
| and a viſit. to the Penſioner, wherein I difcoveted a 
ſtrong, inclination in the States to a peace, as far as 
their honour and eagagements to their allies would al- 
low them, and was aſſured of the States accepting his 
0 Majeſty's mediation; I went away to Antwerp, in 
; hopes to have found the Prince at his camp there, be- 
tween Antwerp and Louvain, where he had lain fome 
time attending the advance of the confederate troops, 
F | with whom he had concerted to join his army upon 
their arrival in FJanders. But, two days before I came 
to Antwerp, the army was marched beyond Louvain; 
ſo I was forced to go to Bruſſels, and there defire a 
guard to convoy me to the camp. The punctilio's of my 
4 character would not ſuffer me to ſet the Count De Mon- * 
terey, though I had for ſome years lived at Bruſſels in | 
4 particular friendſhip and converſation with him. Few. 
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ſtrangers had perhaps ever been better uſed than I, 


during three years reſidence at Bruſſels, by all perſons 


of quality, and indeed of all ranks there; fo that it 
was very ſurpriſing to me to meet ſuch a dry and 


cold treatment from the Governor, and ſuch an affe- 
Cation in the perſons. of quality, not ſo much as to 
viſit me; for I do not remember one that did it beſides 
the Count D' Egmont, Who was not then very well at 
Court, either in Spain or Flanders. Others that I met 
in the ſtreets, or the park, though they came up with 
open arms to embrace me, yet never came at me, but 
contented themſelves with ſaying they intended it. 
When l ſent my ſecretary to the Count De Monterey 


with my compliments, and deſires of a guard to the 


Prince of Orange, who was then not above ſix leagues 


off; he returned the firſt very coldly, and the other 
with excuſes that amounted to a refuſal; he ſaid, the 


way was ſo dangerous, by ſtraggling parties of the 


army, that he could not adviſe me to venture with a 
ſmall guard; and he had drawn out ſo many of the 


Spaniſh troops into the field, that he could not give me 
a great one. I ſent again to deſire what he could ſpare 
me, let the number be what it would; for though 1 
would not expoſe the King's character nor his buſineſs, 
by any accident I might prevent; yer, when I had 
endeavoured it by my application to his Excellence, 
E would take my fortune, though he ſent me bur fix 


of his guards. He replied, that he could not poſſi- 


bly ſpare any of them; but that next morning he ex- 


pected a troop of horſe to come into town, and that, 


as ſoon as it arrived, the Captain ſnould have order to 
attend me. Next morning was put off till night, and 
night till che morning following; when the Count, 
finding I was reſolved to go, though without convoy, 
rather than to expect longer, ſent me a Spaniſo Captain 


with about forty horſe to convoy me to Louuain. The 


ous. of his 
Majeſty's 


truth was, that the Spaniardt were grown ſojeal 
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Majeſty's mediation offered at the Hague, of the States 


and people's violent humour to a peace in Holland, and 
of the offices they thought I might uſe, to ſlacken the 


Prince of Orange in the vigorous proſecution of their 


preſent hopes and deſigns, that I found it was reſolved 
to delay firſt, and then to hinder abſolutely any inter- 
view between the Prince and me till the campaign 
was ended, but to do it with as little ill grace as they 
could. To this purpoſe Du Moulin (then one of the 
Prince's Secretaries, and an inveterate enemy againſt 
the Court of England) was diſpatched between the 
camp and Bruſſels, whilſt J lay there, and with guards, 


| whereof half would have ſerved my turn, or at leaſt 
- contented me. 


When 1 came to Zonnaiet I found the Prince was 
marched towards Tirlemont, but could not learn where 


his next halt was deſigned. The Spaniſh Captain told 


me, he had order to go no further than Louvain : fo 
that I neither knew whither to go, nor could go any 
way without, a guard, as they aſſured me at Louvain. 
Whereupon I ſent immediately Mr. Bulſtrode, Who 
had come with me, from-Bruſſels, to endeavour to find 
out the Prince, and deſire him to appoint what time 


and place I ſhould attend his Highneſs, which I re- 


ſolved to do with thoſe few ſervants J had brought with 
me, and ſuch others as I could hire at Louvain, where 
I lay that night. | 
The next morning Mr. Bulftrade returned with the 
Prince's anſwer, that he was upon his march; that 
he ſhould be very glad to ſee me, but could not poſ- 
ſibly appoint either time or place for it, becauſe his 
motions were uncertain, and would depend upon the 
advices he received. By which I found plainly what 
had ſuſpected at Bruſſels, that it was reſolved I ſhould 
not ſee the Prince before this campaign was begun by 
the actions then concerted among the confederares. 
J would not, however, ſeem to underſtand it ſo, nor 
| | any 
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any thing more in it than what his Highneſs was plea- 
ſed to ſay; but I knew very well, that as they ſay 
none is more deaf than he that will not hear, ſo a man 
that will not be ſeen, may eaſily find ways of avoiding 
it, eſpecially upon ſuch circumſtances as the Prince 
and I were then in, who muſt have followed the mo- 
tions he would have given me: and therefore J re- 
ſolved not to expoſe either his Majeſty's character or 
credit, with his nephew, by making that public which 
had paſſed between the Prince and me upon this ſub- 
ject; but, pretending my health would not ſuffer me 
to follow the Prince upon his march, I returned to 
Antwerp, and gave his Majeſty, an account of all that 
had paſſed; who extremely approved my conduct in it, 
and that I preſſed no further a point that I ſaw would not 
go, and that was taken by the Prince, as well as the 
Count De Menterey, ſq differently from what his Ma- 
zeſty expected. Attn Rub 207 1 

I ſtaid only a night at Ani/zwerp, which paſſed with 
ſo great thunder and lightning, that I promiſed myſelf 
a very fair day after it, to go back to Rotterdam in the 
States yacht that ſtill attended me. The morning 


proved ſo; but towards evening the ſky grew foul, and 


the ſeamen preſaged ill weather, and ſo reſolyed to lie 


at anchor before Bergen - op- Zoom, the wind being croſs 


and little. When the night was fallen as black as 
ever | ſaw it, it ſoon began to clear up with the moſt 
violent flaſhes of lightning, as well as cracks of- thun- 
der, that I believe have ever been heard in our age and 
climate, This contipued all night, and we felt ſuch a 
fierce heat from every great flaſh of lightning, that 
the Captain apprehended it would fire his ſhip. But a- 
bout eight the next morning the wind changed, and 
came up with ſa ſtrong a gale, that we came to Rot- 
how: in about four hours, and there found all mouths 
full of the miſchiefs aud accidents that the laſt night's 
feſppeſt had occaſioned, both among the boats and the 
VV houſes, 
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houſes, by the thunder, lightning, hail, or whirlwinds, 
But the day after came ſtories to the Hague, from all 
parts, of ſuch violent effects as were almoſt incredible. 
At Amſterdam they were deplorable, many trees torn 
up by the roots, ſhips ſunk in the harbour, and boars 
in the canals, houſes beaten down; and ſeveral people 
were ſnatched from the ground as they walked the 
ſtreets, and thrown into the canals. But all was filen- 
ced by the relations from Utrecht, where the great and 
ancient cathedral was torn in pieces by the violence of 
this ſtorm z andthe vaſt pillars of ſtone that ſupported it 
were wreathed like a twiſted club, having been ſo ſtrong- 


ly compoſed and cemented, as rather to ſuffer ſuch a 


change of figure, than break in pieces as other parts of 
the fabric did ; hardly any church of the town eſcaped 
the violence of this ſtorm, and very few houſes with- 
out the marks of it. Nor were the effects of it leſs 
aſtoniſhing by the relations from France and Bruſſels, 


where the damages were infinite, as well from whirl- 


winds, thunger, and lightning, as from hailſtones of | 
prodigious bigneſs, 

At my return to the Hague I had long nee 
ons with the Penſioner, by which 1 gained the lights 
neceſſary to diſcover the whole preſent ſcene of affairs, 


and pulſes of the ſeveral confederates in what related 


to the general peace. I told him how much his Ma- 


jeſty was ſatisfied with that he had lately made with 


the States; how much he was reſolved to continue 
and to cultivate it: how much reaſon he had to be 
content with the poſture that had left him in a peace 


with all his neighbours, while they were all at war: 


that advantages of commerce from it were enough 
to make him trouble himſelf no further about the 
peace of Chriſtendom, if his goodneſs and piety did 
not prevail more with him than his intereſts: but that 
theſe, and the deſires of a general good, had perſua- 
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that it had been already accepted by France; and that 
the Emperor and Spain had anſwered, they would 
conſider of it in concert with their allies : that the 
States Ambaſſadors at London had aſſured his Majeſty 
their maſters would be pleaſed with it, and doubted 
not their conſent that the treaty ſhould be at London, 
and that thereupon his Majeſty had charged me with 
a letter to the States to offer them his mediation : that 
I could not doubt their accepting it with the beſt grace 
that could be, tor I knew their intereſt was to have a 
peace, and not to diſoblige the King: that if his Majeſty 
were partial to any ſide, they ought to believe it would 
be to that wherein his own nephew was ſo deeply con- 
cerned ; and the more, becauſe he offered his offices 
towards a peace, at a time when the advantages and 
preparations for the war ran ſo high on the French ſide 
as he doubted the events might ſhew if it continued : 
that they knew his intereſt would not ſuffer him to ſee 
Flanders loſt ; and that, conſidering what had paſſed, 
his honour would not now ſuffer him to think of preſer- 
ving it any other way than by that of a peace : that 
he would be glad to ſee that country left by the next 
peace in a better.poſture of defence than it was by the 
laſt, and the Spaniſb territories lie cloſer and rounder 
than they were then left : that, when this ſhould be con- 
cluded, his Majeſty would be ready to enter into the 
{ſtrongeſt guarantees they could defire, and might with 


honour enter into a war to preſerve it, though he could 


not to obtain it. The Penſioner firſt gave me thanks 
for my good offices in the late peace, and in all the 
meaſures of friendſhip that-had interceded between his 


Majeſty and them fince the firſt breach. He applau- 
. ded the King's reſolution in ſo pious and generous an 


offer, and acknowledged his intereſt might lead him to 
other diſpoſitions: that he doubted not the States 
willingneſs to accept it; all the difference would be 
about the time and manner of doing it, As to mh 
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he ſaid, they could not do it without the communica- 
tion at leaſt of their allies; but would immediately 
give them part of his Majeſty's offer, and the States 
diſpoſitions to receive it: that for the terms of a peace, 
as to their own parts, they would be content to make 
his Majeſty the arbiter of it: that they had already re- 
covered all the towns they had loſt except Grave and 
Maeſtricht, the laſt of which was in ſome manner en- 
gaged to Spain when it ſhould be recovered; and for 
the other, they doubted not to have a good account of 
it very ſoon, orders being already gone to inveſt it: 
But he doubred whether their allies would be fo eaſy 
in their expectations or demands; and that it was im- 
poſſible for the States to leave them who had ſaved 
their country from tuin, when two ſo great Kings had 
invaded them, or to break the treaties which they 
had made offenſive with the Emperor, Spain, and 
Brandenburg: that the terms ſtipulated with Spain 
obliged them to reduce France to the treaty of the 
Pyrences; but only a reſerve: was made by one article, 
which was, unleſs it ſhould otherwiſe be agreed by 
conſent between them: that whatever Spain would 
be content with ſhould ſatisfy them; though they 
were both equally ſenſible of the deſigns and ambiti- 
on of France, as well as of their ill talent to the States: 
that they could never hope for ſuch another conjun- 
cure, to reduce them to ſuch bounds and meaſures as 
might be ſafe to their neighbours, and give quiet to 
Chriſtendom: that it was now an ill time to enter in- 
to the terms of a peace between France and Spain, be- 
cauſe he knew they ſhould have ill grace to demand 
the reſtitution of any towns the Spaniards had loſt in 
Flanders by the laſt war, and given up by the peace 
that ſucceeded itz and yet his Majeſty knew, as well 
as they, that without it a peace could neither be fafe 
for Flanders, nor for Holland, nor conſequently for 
England. But he believed there would not paſs oy 
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days before ſome deciſive action would happen betweerl 
the armies, now not far diſtant in the field, which 
would make room for the negotiation of peace that 
might ſucceed next winter, in which his Majeſty would 
find the intereſts and humours of a trading country, 
as theirs was, very ſtrong, and diſpoſed to preſs their 
allies, as far as was poſſible, to facilitate ſo great and 
ſo good a work. And for the reſt of the allies beſides 
Spain, he had no reaſon to ſuſpect any great difficul- 
ties would ariſe, ſo little having yet paſſed in the war 
between France and them. en AG 

+ + The Penfioner was right in expecting ſome ſudden 
action between the armies; for about the middle of 
Auguſt came the news of the battle of Senzffe, between 
the confederates under the command of the Prince of 
Orange, and the French under the Prince of Conde: 
but it proved not an action ſo deciſive as was expected 
between two armies of ſo great force, and ſo animated 


by the hatred and revenge of the parties, as well as by 


the bravery and ambition of the commanders. The 
ſucceſs of this fight was ſo differently reported by thoſe 
engaged in it, that it was hard to judge of the victory, 

which each ſide challenged, and perhaps neither with 
any great reaſon. The confederates had for ſome days 
fought a battle with great deſire and endeavour; and 
the French avoided it, with reſolution hot to fight un- 
'leſs upon evident advantage, whilſt both armeis lay 
near N:velle, - and not far diſtant from one another. 
The reaſon of this was thought to be, on one ſide, 
the ardour of the young Prince of Orange to make 
way, by a victory, into France itſelf, and there re- 
venge the invaſion of his country; and at the ſame 
time to make his firſt eſſay of a pitched battle, againſt 
ſo great and renowned a General as the Prince of Conde. 
On the other ſide, this old Captain had too much 
honour to loſe, and thought he had not enough to 

gain, by entering the liſts with a Prince of three and 
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twenty years old, bred up in the ſhade of a contrary 


faction, till he was forced into the field by the French 
invaſion of his country. Nor was the advantage leſs 
on the French ſide in the reputation of their troops, 
than of their General; compoſed of excellent officers; 
choſen ſoldiers, exactly diſciplined, long trained for 
action before they began it, and now fluſhed by the 
uninterrupted ſucceſſes of two wars. But the Dutch 
troops, when the Prince of Orange entered upon the 
command, were old or lazy ſoldiers, diſuſed with long 
peace, and diſabled with young unſkilful officers (cho- 
ſen by no other merit, than that of a faction againſt 
the houſe of Orange) then filled up, when the war 
broke out, with haſty and undiſtinguiſhed levies, and 
diſheartened with perpetual loſſes of towns, and de- 
feats of parties, during the two firſt campaigns. | The 


Prince of Conde had another reſtraint upon the uſual 


boldneſs of his nature on ſuch occaſions, - which was 
the ill poſture he had been in at Court ſince the King's 
reign, and in regard how much more he would have to 
2 for than another man upon any great misfor- 
tune to his army, which muſt have left the way open 
for the confederates to enter France, unguarded on 
that ſide by any ſtrong frontier; ſo as no man knew 
what ſhake it might give to the greatneſs of that 
crown, with the help of ſo great and general diſcon- 
tents, whereof this Prince was thought to have his 
ſhare. 2645; 8 ee 
Upon theſe diſpoſitions in the Generals, the battle 
was for ſome time induftriouſly ſought and avoided; 
till the Prince of Orange, believing there was no way 
of coming to a battle, but by the ſiege of ſome place 
that might be thought worth the venture to relieve, 
broke up and marched away towards Seneffe; his army 
divided into three parts, whereof the German troops 
under the Count De Souches had the van, the Spanib 
under the Prince of 3 the rear, and the _ 
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under Count Waldeck the main body; with whom 
the Prince marched, and commanded the whole con- 
federate amp. e 
The Prince of Conde obſerving their march, which 
was not far from one ſide of his intrenchments; and 
that, by the ſtraitneſs of ſome paſſages they were 
forced to file off in ſmall lines, ſtaid till the van- 
guard and main body were over one of theſe paſſes; 
and the rear beginning to enter upon it; when he 
drew out his men, and fell with great fierceneſs upon 
the rear of the Spaniards, broke them with great 
ſlaughter, and not much reſiſtance, took their bag- 
gage, ſeveral ſtandards, and many priſoners of note. 
The Prince of Orange, upon notice of the French 
march towards the Spaniſb troops, had ſent three ſqua- 
drons back to their aſſiſtance, with all the diligence 
that could be; but the Spaniards, already broken, 
brought the Dutch into diſorder by falling in among 
them; and the French purſuing with great bravery, 
broke the Dutch ſquadron to pieces, killing or taking 
all their commanders and ſeveral ſtandards. .. - 
If the Prince of Conde had contented himſelf with 
this ſucceſs and execution, he had left no diſpute of a 
victory; but, lured on by the hopes of one more in- 
tire, and belief, the Dutch, whom he eſteemed the 
worſt troops, would not ſtand, after the Spaniards, and 
a great part of their own, were wholly routed, he 
followed the chace, and, drawing out his whole army 
upon them, brought it to a ſet battle, which was more 
than he intended. In the mean time the Prince of O- 
range marching to the relief of the Spaniards, and the 
ſquadrons he had ſent, was at firſt enveloped by his 
on flying men, whom he could neither ſtop by words 
nor blows, by promiſes nor reproaches ; till joining 
the reſt of his own forces that ſtood firm, and the Im- 
perialiſts coming up to enforce them, the battle began 
with as great fury as any has been fought in the — 
* 8 courſe 
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courſe of the wars, continued ſo for about eight hours 
till ſun- ſet, and about two hours after by moon- light, 


till, that failing too, the fight ended, rather by the ob- 


ſcurity of the night, than the wearineſs or weakneſs of 
either ſide. The Prince of Orange, in the whole courſe 


of this action, gave all orders with ſuch prudence, 


and obſervance of all advantages, led up his ſeveral 


ſquadrons with that bravery, made ſuch bold ftands 


againſt his own broken troops, as well as againſt the 
fierceneſs of their purſuers, for ſix hours together in 
the hotteſt of the fire z ſometimes charging into the 
midſt of the enemies, ſometimes overborn by his 


own that fled, till he rallied them and led them back 
to the charge; expoſed to more danger than moſt pri- 


vate ſoldiers in the field; ſo that the old Count De 
Souches, in his letter to the States upon this occaſion, 
told them, That, in the whole courſe of the ation, the 
Prince had ſhewed the conduct of an old experienced com- 
mander, and the valour of a Cæſar: and indeed his 
allies, his friends, and his enemies agreed, in giving 
him equal glory from this adventure. But he had 
more from none than from the Prince of Conde's teſti- 
mony, That he had done like an old Captain in all, but 
only in venturing himſelf too much like a young man. Yet 
this old General had done the ſame in this day's action, 
as much as the youngeſt Cavalier in his army could 
do, when he found the battle fought ſo deſperately, 


and all at ſtake; whereas tis certain, that nothing 


could have given vigour to the Dutch troops, after 
the firſt rout, but the repeated examples and dangers 
of the Prince, and ſhame of not following ſuch a 
leader in all the deſperate charges he made that day, 
which both the Generals ſeemed reſolved to die rather 
than to loſe. bh | 7; e e 

As the numbers were not much different when the 


fight began, ſo were thoſe eſteemed that fell in this 


battle, and to reach to about ſix or ſeven as" 
; either 
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either ſide; but, of the French, many more officers 
and gentlemen than was uſual, in proportion to the 
common ſoldiers. When the night parted the armies, 
the French retired back to their former quarters, and 
next morning the confederates marched to that which 
they deſigned when they broke up the day before. 
The allies claimed the victory, becauſe they were laſt 
upon the field; and the French, upon carrying away 
the greateſt number of priſoners and ſtandards: but 
vhoever had the honour, they both felt the loſs. 
After the repair neceſſary in each camp upon this 
ſharp encounter, each army took the field again, and 
gave a general expectation of another battle before the 


campaign ended: the Prince of Orange ſought it all 


he could; but the Prince of Conde choſe and tortified 
his encampments ſo, as not to be forced to one with- 
out apparent diſadvantages, and contented himſelf 
to obſerve the motions of the allies, to. preſerve the 
towns of the French conqueſts in Flanders, and pre- 
vent any invaſion of France, which was deſigned this 
ſummer with great confidence by the confederate ar- 
mies, both on this ſide and that in Alſace, but with 
equal diſappointment; unleſs it were to Monſieur 
Staremburg, who, in the beginning of the campaign, 
complaining of the wine at the Prince's table, the Prince 
told them, He «would mate them drink good wine in Cham- 
pagne before the ſummer ended. He, who loved it well, 
deſired the Prince to he as good as his word; was af- 
terwards taken at the battle of Seneſſe, and carried to 
 \Rheims, with ſeveral Dutch officers z where, ſitting 
down to dinner, and finding the wine excellent, he 
_ drank the Prince's health, and ſaid, He would truſt bim 
#s long as be lived; for he bad kept his word, and made 
them drink good wine in Champagne. | 


The Prince of Orange finding no other way of a 


ktion, ſat down before Oudenarde in September ; — 
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his end of drawing the Prince of Conde out of 


his cautious marches, who came immediately to 
relieve it, and fight the allies before they were 


ready to give an aſſault to the town. Upon ſight 


of the French army, the Prince of Orange called a 


council of war, and propoſed to draw out and attack 


them immediately, before they were reſted after their 
hard day's march. The Spaniards were content, but 
Count De Souches would not agree to it; and fo this oc- 
caſion was loſt, and with ſuch diſcontent among the 
chief officers, that next day the Germans left the trench- 
es, and marched away about a-league, and left room 
to the French to put what relief they. ꝑleaſed into the 
town. Upon this, the Prince of Orange was forced 
to riſe too, with the reſt of his army; and upon con- 
ferences with the Count De Monterey, as well as De 
Souches, reſolved to leave the greateſt part of the Dutch 
forces with the Count, and with the reſt to go himſelf, 
and preſs the ſiege of Grave. And here began thoſe 
diſſenſions among the chief Captains of the confede- 
rates, that continued to ruin their deſigns, and proved 
ſo fatal to them in the whole courſe of the war; and, 
againſt all appearances, made good the Spaniſb proverb, 
that, Liga nunca ceje grandes paxaros; | Birdlime never 
catches great birds;] the ſame word ſignifying a league 
and birdlime, and meaning, that as this never catches 


great birds, ſo the t'other never makes great conqueſts, 


though it often does great defences : yer theſe firſt di- 
viſions were endeavoured: to be cured, by the Empe- 
ror's recalling the Count De Souches, and Spain the 
Count De Monterey, who were both thought to have 
maimed the actions of this campaign, or, at leaſt, not 
to have ſeconded, as they might have done, the Prince 
of Oranges vigour, in purſuing them to other ſorts of 


ſucceſſes than it ended with, The Prince, having 
failed of what he propoſed in favour of the Spaniards, 
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was reſolved to free: his own country from the laſt 


mark of their intended ſervitude, before this ſeaſon 


ended. Grave was the laſt town the French held in a- 
ny of the Seven Provinces, and had been kept as a ma- 
gazine both of what had been taken in the other places, 
and was not eaſily carried away when they quitted them; 
ſo as there was above three hundred pieces of canon 
in the town, a very full and brave garriſon, compoſed 


of the beſt troops. and all that could be added to the 


fortifications of the place, after the French took it, tho 
it was before counted one of the beſt the Dutch had. It 
had been inveſted a month before; yet the Prince found 


the ſiege but little advanced at his arrival; and the 


Dutch ſoldiers ſo rebuted with the brave defence from 
within, that nothing could have carried the place at 
this ſeaſon, being about the middle of OFober, when 
the Prince arrived, but the ſame humour of leading 
on his men himſelf whenever they ſhrunk, which can 
never be too much praiſed, nor too much blamed in 


this Prince; becauſe, as his country and allies would 


have had no General had they loſt him, ſo they would 


have had no army if they had not ventured him. In 


ſhort, by this, and his uſual application and vigour, 


as well as the common methods of ſuch ſieges, he took 
Grave by the end of October, with equal glory to him- 


ſelf, and ſatisfaction to all the Provinces; and return- 
ed to the Hague about the middle of November, after 
having diſpoſed his forces into their winter-quarters. 

With the Prince of Orange returned moſt of the 
general officers to the Hague, and among the reſt old 
Price Maurice of Naſſau, who, as the Prince told 
me, had, with the greateſt induſtry that could be, 
ſought all occaſions of dying fairly at the battle of Se- 
neſfe, without ſucceeding, which had given him great 
regret ; and I did not wonder at it, conſidering his 
age, of about ſeventy ſix, and his long habits both of 
„ 5 | gout 
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gout and ſtone. When he came to viſit me upon his 
return, and before he went to his government of Cleves, 
ir came in my head to aſk him an idle queſtion, be- 
cauſe I thought it not very likely for me 'to ſee him 
again, and I had a mind'to know, from his own mouth, 
the account of a common, but much credited ſtory, 
that I had heard ſo often from many others, of an old 
parrot he had in Braſil, during his government there, 


that ſpoke, and aſked and anſwered common queſtions 


like a reaſonable creature; ſo that thoſe of his train 
there, generally concluded it to be witchery or poſſeſ- 
ſion; and one of his chaplains, who lived long after- 

wards in Holland, would never from that time endure 
a parrot, but ſaid, they all had a devil in them. I had 
heard many particulars of this ſtory, and aſſevered by 
people hard to be diſcredited, which made me aſk Prince 
Maurice what there was in it ? he ſaid, with his uſual 
plainneſs, and dryneſs in talk, there was ſomethin 

true, but a great deal falſe, of what had been report- 
ed. I deſired to know of him what there was of the 
firſt? he told me ſhort and coldly, that he had heard 
of ſuch an old parrot when he came to Brafil; and 
though he believed nothing of it, and it was a 
good way off, yet he had ſo much curioſity as to 
ſend for it; that twas a very large and a very old one; 
and when it came firſt into the room where the Prince 
was, with a great many Dutchmen about him, it ſaid 
preſently, M bat a company of white men are here? They 
aſked what he thought that man was, pointing at the 
Prince? it anſwered, ſome General or other. When 
they brought it cloſe to him, he aſked it, D'ou veneꝝ 
vous? [whence come you?] it anſwered, De Maragnan, 
[from Maragnan.] The Prince, A qui eftez vous? 
[To whom do you belong?] The parrot, A un Portu- 
N r. [To a Portugueſe.] The Prince, Que fais- tir 
12? [What do you there? ] The parrat, Fe garde les 
poulets. [I look after the chickens.] The Prince laugh- 
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ed, and ſaid, Vous garde les poulets ? [You look after 
the chickens ? The parrot anſwered, Ouy moy, & je le 
ſcay bien faire; ¶ Tes I, and I know how-to do it well; 
and made the chuck four or five times, that people 
uſe to make to chickens, when they call them. I ſet 
down the words of this worthy dialogue in French, juſt 
_ as Prince Maurice ſaid them to me. I aſked him, in 
what language the parrot ſpoke? and he ſaid, in Bra- 
Ailian. I aſked, whether he underſtood. Braſilian? he 
ſaid, no; but he had taken care to have two interpre- 
ters by him, one a Dutchman that ſpoke Braſilian, and 
t'other a Braſilian that ſpoke Dutch: That he aſked 
them ſeparately and privately, and; both of them a- 
greed in telling him juſt the ſame thing as the parrot 
ſaid. I could not but tell this odd ſtory, becauſe it is 
ſo much out of the way, and from the firſt hand, which 
may well paſs for a good one; for I dare ſay, this 
Prince at leaſt believed himſelf, in all he told me, ha- 
ving ever paſſed for a very honeſt and pious man. I 
leave it to naturaliſts to reaſon, and to other men to 
believe as they pleaſe upon it: however, it is not per- 
baps amiſs to relieve or enliven a buſy-frene ſometimes 
with ſuch digreſſions, whether to the purpoſe or not. 
Before I enter upon the negotiations of the following 
winter, it will be neceſſary to give a ſhort view of the 
_ actions of the ſeveral armies, and diſpoſitions of the 
| parties in other places, as well as in the Low - Countries, 
ſince all contributed to the different humours that ap- 
| peared-at the Hague about the peace, which was indeed 
the preſent ſcene of that affair, as well from his Ma- 
jeſty's mediation, as the great weight of the States in 
the confederacy; but chiefly from the perſon of the 
Prince of Orange, who ſeemed to be the ſpirit or ge - 
nius of the whole alliance, and for whom the reſt, as 
well as the States themſelves, had ſo great a truſt and 
deference: for ſeveral of their miniſters made no dif- 
fliculty to tell me upon many occaſions, - that their 25 
"i | | ers 
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ſters would not have entered into the preſent engage- 
ments they were in, had it not been more upon the 
confidence they had of the Prince's perſonal honour and 

| Juſtice, than either the forces or the uſual conduct of 
the States-General, eſpecially in what concerned the 
foreign treaties and negotiations. 9 


4 
I 7 


In Roufillon little paſſed of importance between the 
forces there: The thoughts of both crowns were bent 
on that ſide more upon reducing or relieving Meſſina, 
that had made an abſolute revolt from Spain, and en- 
deavoured to gain protection from France, which was 
not difficult in this conjuncture; as that which might 
not only give a great diverſion to the Spaniſh forces, 
but open a way for. the French into the conqueſt of Si- 
cily, and new deſigns upon Naples, which had been 
the ſtage of ſo many great wars between the houſes of 
France and Arragon. © | ee 

In Germany the Prince-Electors Palatine, Mentz, and 
Triers, had entered into Teague with the Emperor for 
the defence of the German liberty againſt all ſtrangers. 
France was ſo enraged againſt the Elector Palatine upon 
theſe meaſures he had taken, that Morrſ. De Turenne, at 
the head of a French army, arched into their coun- 
try, and made ſuch cruel ravages in it, and ſo unuſual 


to that General's common procedures, that the Ele- 


Gtor-ſent him a challenge; which Monſieur De Turenne 
anſwered he could not accept without his maſter's leave, 
but was ready to meet him in the field at the head of 
his army, againſt any that he and his new allies would 
bring together. we 4 h 

This Prince, ſpited at the helpleſs ruin of his coun- 
try, proved the greater incentive among the German 
Princes this ſummer, to join their forces, in order to 
ſome vigorous action againſt France on that ſide. The 
Dake 3 engaged firſt, and afterwards the 
Elector of Brandenburg, in the common cauſe of the 
empire's being n was prevailed with 
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to throw off the neutrality they had enjoyed ſince the 
war began, and declare for the empire in-this quarrel, 


The new Biſhop of Munſter entered into the ſame mea- 
ſures, and, all together, made a conſiderable force, that 
they brought into the field, on the other ſide the Rhine, 


about the end of Auguſt, or beginning of September. 


The old Duke of Lorrain joined them with his troops: 


the Duke of Lunenburg was there in perſon; and the 
elector Palatine had the command of the army. They 
were divided, as well as the Imperial officers, whether 
they ſhould enter upon any conſiderable action or no 
till the Duke of Brandenburg came up, who was upon 
his march at the head of a very conſiderable army, that 


Joined the confederates in October. This gave great 


hopes and deſigns of entering either Lorrain or Burgun- 


ah, or taking Brifac, or at leaſt Zaberne and Hagurnau, 
and thereby ſecuring their winter-quarters in Alſace. - 


Monſieur De Turenne played a defenſive game, with a 
ſmall army, and ill handled by the ſickneſs of the ſea- 
ſon. France was at ſuch a pinch for men, or fear of 
an irruption into their country from #landers or Alface, 
that they called their ban and arriere ban, the aſſem- 
bling whereof had been long diſuſed, and in a manner 


antiquated. However, with ſqme of theſe new troops, 


and a reinforcement from Flanders, after the battle of 
Seneffe, Monſieur De Turenne, by plain force of ſkill, 
and that admirable ſcience in the conduct of a war, 
which no Captain of his age could diſpute with him, 
prevented and diſappointed every one of the confede- 


rates deſigns, without ever coming to a ſet battle, tho' 
not without ſeveral ſharp fights of part of the forces, 


upon neceſſity or advantage: ſo that the winter ended 
with the allies quitting the laſt point they pretended, 
and would have been indeed deciſive in the iſſue of this 


campaign, which was the German army's quartering in 


Alſace, and other parts on that ſide the Rhine. — 
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The moſt conſiderable loſs, or event of this cam- 
ign upon the Khi-e, was the death of the young 
— of Brandenburg, who died about the end of it 
at Straſburg, of a fever ſo violent and precipitate, as 
gave occaſion for the uſual ſuſpicions and diſcourſes 


that attend the death of ſuch young Princes, as give 


reat hopes and fears to their enemies and friends. 
This was the more conſidered for a particular and inti- 
mate friendſhip between him and ne Prince of Orange, 
who, though couſin-germans, and ingaged in one com- 
mon cauſe, were yet nearer joined by likeneſs of hu- 
mours than of intereſt, and by the ties of perſonal 
kindneſs than of blood; and I never knew the Prince 
of Orange more ſenſible of any misfortune that hap- 
ones to him than of this. 

In all the encounters mentioned on this fide. no for- 
ces were oftener ſeen or more felt, or gained more ho- 


nour for their firmneſs and bravery, than the Engliſb 
regiments ſtill remaining in the French ſervice, to whom 


the Germans attributed wholly Monſieur De Turenne's 
ſueceſſes, as he did a great deal himſelf. But the di- 
viſions among the Princes, that made up' the confe- 
derate armies, may juſtly be ſaid to have had all the 
metit that was not perſonal in Monſieur De Turennez 
who was _— allowed by all that compared chem 
to be the greateſt Captain by much of his age, in the 
courſe of a war or conduct of a campaign ; though 
the Prince of Conde was thought greater in a day of 
battle, hoth as to the diſpoſition and order of an army, 
vigorous enterprize, and ſharp, as well as pertinent re- 
ſolutions, upon all ſudden emergencies, to which the 
courſe and chance of a battle is every way ſubject. - 
For Sweden and Denmark, they were not yet entered 


into the liſts, but ſeemed now upon the point of taking 


party. Sweden had acted the part of a mediator ever 
fince the breaking up of the treaty at Cologne, both by 


| their ee at Pienne: and the Hague, who _ 5 
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both theſe Courts with very long and frequent memo- 
rials to that purpoſe during this whole ſummer ; but 
they had been as hard plied themſelves all that time 
by the practices and advantages offered by France, 
both to that Crown, and the chief Miniſters, to en- 
gage them in the war. Nothing ſeemed fo likely to 
determine them; as the treaty and expedition of the 


Duke of Brandenburg on the confederate ſide, which 


laid open his countzy to the invaſion of Sweden, and 


gave them a pretemce of a breach, in that Prince, of 


the treaties between them, in making war againſt 


Fr ance without the conſent of the Swedes. The refore, 


as ſoon as he was gone towards the Rhine with all the 


ſtrength of his forces, the Swedes drew the beſt and 


greateſt part of theirs into Pomerania; and as the 


Duke of Brandenburg advanced in the common deſigns 


againſt. France; ſo Sweden, without declaring war, 


purſued their meaſures with that Crown, and before 


the end of the year had drawn their forces into the 
Brandenburg country, though without attempt upon 
any places, and even with pretence at firſt of paying 
for their quarters, which was reckoned upon as ſhorty 
livꝰ'd among ſoldiers in another Prince's country, whether 
friend or enemy. The preſent effect of this inroad, was 
the ending of another pretence of that Crown, which 
was that of mediation, and ſo devolving that figure 
wholly upon his Majeſty; and on the other ſide gi- 
ving hopes to the contederates. of engaging Denmark 
on their fide, if, for no other reaſon, yet upon that 
old one among them, of being always oppoſite to Stwe- 
dien, and their intereſt or allies. 

As ſoon as the Prince came to the Hague I attended 
him, and, after compliments paſſed, I acquainted him 
with what his Majeſty. had commanded me of his per- 


ſonal kindneſs and , eſteem. for his | Highneſs; of his 


e to obſerve and cultivate his preſent friend 
hip with the States, and defire to ſee à general peace 
„ feſtored 
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teflcred to Civiferdon; in which dis intended wh 5c. 
wholly in concert with his Highneſs, whoſe opinion 


as to the thing, and the conditions moſt neceſſary for 


his Highneſs to inſiſt on, he very much deſired to un- 
derſtand as ſoon and as fully as he could. The Prince 


anſwered me with expreſſions of duty and kindneſs to 


his Majeſty, and deſires of a near conjunction between 
the two nations, which he thought alone could make 


his Majeſty ſafe at home and abroad. For the peace, 


he ſaid, though he could make many complaints of the 
conduct both of the Spaniards and Imperialiſts ſince 
their treaties; yet the States could not, with any faith 
or honour, make a ſeparate peace, upon any terms 
that France could offer them: that a general peace 
could not be made without leaving Flanders in poſture 


of defending itſelf upon any new or ſudden invaſion, 


againſt which no guarantees could ſecure it: that Spain 


could not, upon any exchange, quit the county of Bur- 


gundy, nor Cambray, nor any thing in Flanders beyond 
the treaty of the Pyrenees, unleſs it were Aire and St. 
Omer. This, he ſaid, was his opinion; but if he 
might know the King's, and find it at all conſiſtent 


with the ſafety of his country, and his own honour 


towards his allies, he would do all he could to brin; 


it about, as he had already done the point of his Ma-. 


jelty's mediation, which was accepted both at Madrid 
and Vienna. I told him, that, the King having been 
author and guarantee of the peace at Ax, and not ha- 
ving yet ſeen the French beaten out of any town that 
was given them by that treaty, could with ill grace 
33 any thing to France beyond thoſe terms, un- 


eſs it were upon ſome equivalent. He replied reſo: 
lutely, Twere better going on with the war, let it laſt 
as long, and coſt as much as it would: that his Ma- 


jeſty might, if he pleaſed, induce France to whatever 


kindneſs, as to bring him out of this war with honour 1 


if 


be thought juſt; and could never ſhew him fo much 
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if he would not, it. muſt go on till ſome change hap- 
pened in the condition of the parties, to make the 
peace more neceſſary on one ſide or other; how it 
would fall out he could not tell, and muſt leave to 
God; but he thought they had as fair a game as the 
French: that he was ſure they might have been ab- 
ſolutely beaten at Seneſfe, if the Count De Souc bes had 
ſo — and have had a fair blow for it again at 
Oudenards: that he was ſure Germany could furniſn 
more and better men than France, and they were now 
in a manner united in the common defence; and he 
hoped the Emperor's counſels and conduct would not 
be ſo betrayed as they had been: that, however, he 
muſt, perform what his on honour, as well as that 
of the Sites, ee e ele, let it colt 
what. it, would. 

I imagined in what he ſaid of the Emperor $ an 
be reflected upon the buſineſs of Prince Lakowitz, 
whoſe diſgrace. made fo great noiſe about this time, 
and with 'particulars ſo extraordinary of the French 

ractices in that Court, that they were very hard to be- 
live, and very uncertain: to know at that diſtance, 
and even at Vienna itſelf; and therefore I would not 
enter into them with the Prince, nor ſhall T here, a8 
being foreign to this preſent ſcene. | 
There was one point more I-etegediimto- wich the 

Prince, which was ypon:occafion of the many diſcon- 
tented perſons in England, at the courſe of the laſt mi- 
niſtry and war, who were ſuſpected to have truckled, 
at leaſt with Holland, about r ſeditions, and per- 
haps inſurrections in Euglaud, if the war continued, 
4 the Dutch fleets ſhould: — upon our coaſts, 
which were like to be unguarded, the next ſummer, 
by the ſtraits his Majeſty was in fer money to ſet out 
a fleet! It was believed, among many others, my Lord 


Shafteſbury was one that had of late played this 


. * as deep as any man in the 


counſels 


. 
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counſels of the cabal, and gone ſo far in the public 
applauſe of them, as, in a ſpeech in Parliament, to 


have applied the ——— [Carthage muſt be 
_ deſfroyed,) to our intereſt in the | 


eſtruction of Holland; 
yet when he ſaw/the Parliament and nation ſullen up- 
on it, and that the King could not purſue it with ſo 
much ill humour in both, he turned ſhort upon the 
court and the reſt of the cabal, fell in with the po- 
pular humour in the city, as well as Parliament, de- 


cried the preſent deſigns and conduct, though with 
the loſs of his Chancellor's place, and was believed to 


manage a practice in Holland for ſome inſurrection 
here. I told the Prince, what the King ſuſpected of 
ſome of his ſubjects, without naming any; how much 
ſervice it would be to his Majeſty to know them more 


certainly, and how kind it would be in his ' Highneſs 


to diſcover them. The Prince was ſtanch, and ſaid, 
he was ſure the King would not preſs him upon a 
thing ſo much againſt all honour, as to betray men 
that profeſſed to he his friends. I gave his Majeſty an 
account of all that paſſed between the Prince and me, 
which was thought at court both cold to his Majeſty, . 
and Riff as to the peace; and Thad no returns or or- 
ders upon it; but within a week or ten days I had no- 
tice, that my Lord Arlington and my Lord Oſſory in- 
tended to make a turn into Holland, with Monſieur 
Odyke and his two ſiſters, to make a viſit to their friends 
at the Hague; and, about the beginning of December, 
they arrived in the King's yachts, but without any 


| ſort of character, or ſhow of buſineſs. | | 


My Lord Arlington brought me a letter from the 
King, written all with his own hand; and telling me 
he had ſent him to fer right ſome important points 


between his Majeſty and the Prince, which ought not 


to lie longer in doubt, recommending to me all the 


aſſiſtance I could give him, and aſſuring me of his Ma- 
Jeſty's confidence and kindneſs. His Lordſhip brought 


| the 
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the moſt ample credential likewiſe, that could be, from 
his Majeſty to the Prince, who ſtill gave me part of 
all that paſſed between them, with as much openneſs 
and freedom, as the other did with coldneſs and reſerve; 
and thereby lent me many lights that I could not other- 
wiſe have had, to diſcover the myſtery of this journey 
and affair, which was, in great part, a ſecret to my 
Lord Treaſurer himſelf, whom yet his Majeſty was 
thought to truſt, at that time, as much as he had e- 
ver done any of his Miniſters. * 

My Lord Arlington, who had been at the head of 
thoſe meaſures that the King entered into during the 
miniſtry of the cabal, and the war with Holland, in con- 

junction with France, found himſelf ſomething diſcre- 
dited with his maſter upon the ill iſſue of that affair, 
and the neceſſities which forced him to a ſeparate 
peace, both from the wants of his treaſury, and diſcon- 
tents of his Parliament and people in general. By the 
degrees this Lord's favour declined, the Earl of Danty's 
increaſed, who ſucceeded my Lord Cliffard in the trea- 
ſury, which had ever been my Lord Arlington's ambi- 
tion. This gave him an implacable envy and hatred 
againſt my Lord Danly; which no offices of friendſhip 
could ever allay. He was not well with the nation for 
having had ſuch a part in breaking the courſe of the 
triple alliance, and making that with France, for the 
ruin of Holland, and, as was commonly thought, for 
ſome ends more diſpleaſing at home. Yet, when the 
ill humour of the Parliament had broken the deſigns 
of the cabal, and made my Lord Sbafiſbury ſhift his 
ſails, and fall into the popular ſtream, my Lord Arling- 
ton had gone fo far upon the ſame ſcent, as to join 
with the Duke of Ormand and Secretary Coventry, to 
perſuade the King to remove the Duke wholly from 
dourt and public buſineſs, as a means to appeaſe the 
diſcontents of the Parliament, upon ſome jealouſies 
the late conduct of affairs had raiſed among * 
. ; Ti , B 7 
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By this counſel, my Lord Arlington had very much 
offended the Duke; and, finding himſelf ill with his 
Royal Highneſs, with the Parliament, and every day 
declining in credit with the King, he thought there 

was no way of retrieving his game, but by making 
himſelf the inſtrument of ſome ſecret and cloſe mea- 

' ſures that might be taken between the King and the 


Prince of Orange. He firſt infuſed into his Majeſty the 


neceſſity and advantage of ſuch a negotiation, and then 
that of his being employed in it, from the intereſt his 


Lady's friends and kindred in Holland would be * F 


to give him, as well as from the credit of havin 


ſo long in the ſecret of the King's affairs, and ws beſt / 
able to give them ſuch colours as might render the late 
conduct of them leſs diſagreeable to the Prince. 


Though he profeſſed great friendſhip to me, yet he re- 
preſented me as unlikely to be treated with ſuch a con- 


fidence from the Prince as was requiſite in this affair, 


for having been ſo intimate with Monſieur De Vit, 


in my former embaſly ; and gave the Prince's unwil- 


lingneſs to ſee me during the campaign, as a teſtimo- 


ny of his diſlike, or, at leaſt, indifferency to me. He 


D going over with all the auxiliaries that were 


e to be of any ſuccour in this expedition, carrying 
not only my Lady Arlington, but Madam Beverwaert = 


her ſiſter, who had ſomething in her humour and con- 
verſation very agreeable to the Prince; Sir Gabriel Syl- 


great part in his kindneſs and eſteem, as well from 


his matriage into the Beverwaert family, as from his 


E 45 is wack 50 — in all ee where he 
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vius, who took himſelf to be in great credit in that 
court, where he had ſerved long, and particularly with 
Monſieur: Bentink; nor was it forgot to carry over 

Dr. Durel, as a man fit to practiſe Monſieur De Mareſt, 
a French miniſter, who was thought to have credit witn 
the Prince; and my Lord Oſſary was known to have a 
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| bad been, which was a quality loved by the Prince, 
dhough employed againſt him. 
M Lord Danby. had been made hee, that 
a letter ſrom the Prince to Monſieur Och te, then one 
P of. tlie-Dutth ambaſſadors in England; had given occa- 
ſion for this journey, as if the Prince had deſired ſome 
perſen there from the King, with whom he might 
enter into the laſt confidence 3 but the Prince aflured 
me there was. no ſuch thing, and that Monſieur de Ru- 
vigny, the Frenc - Miniſter at London, had more part 
in this journey than he, or perhaps any body elſe; 
and that all the endeavours, uſed tomarde a peace, came 
from that fide. 
However inſtructed, atleaſt thus e Fo my 
Lord Arlington came to the Hague; where he told me, 
at our firſt meeting, that he came over to ſet right 
ſome things, between the King and the Prince, that 
he doubted were amiſs; and to ſettle a perfect kind - 
neſs and confidence between them for the time to come: 
that to do this he muſt go to the bottom of the fare, 
and rake into things paſt, which was an unpleaſant 
work, and which I could not do, as having no part in 
the King's buſineſs during that time wherein the Prince 
took his offence- at our counſels: chat the King had 
choſen bim for this office, becauſe he could beſt juſti- 
fy his Majeſty's intentions towards his Highneſs, in 
the whole courſe of that affair: that for the peace, 
though his Majeſty deſired it, yet he would not meddle 
in ite, unleſs — Prince of himſelf made any overtures 


about it, but would only endeavour to give the Prince 


what lights he could, as to the ſtate of things in ge- 
neral, and what he might hope from his allies, as well 
as from France: that, if the Prince made no advan- 
ces to him upon it, he would let it fall, and leave it 
in my hands, to be purſued by the orders I ſhould 
receive: that he knew very well, ſuch a commiſſion as 
his, ** look unkind, if not injurious to another Am- 


baſſador, 
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koned ſo far upon the friendſhip between us, that they 
were. both confident of my being; ealy in it, and giving 
him any aſſiſtance he ſhould want from. me, which the 
would acquaint me with as the matter proceeded; He 

ſaid beſides, That, after having fought the King's battle 
with the Prince, he muſt fight another of his on, 
who did not deſerve the coldneſs his Highneſs had 


of late expreſſed to him; and when this was done, all 


his buſinels was ended here, and the reſt wauld be on- 


ly ſeeing his friends, and finding ſome diverſions from 


a new ſcene: that he deſired I would, according to 
the forms, bring him and my Lord Offry, the firſt 
time, to the Prince, and after that they would * 
no more in ceremony, nor give me that trouble. 

I told his Lordſhip I was very glad 10 ſee hien, ler 


his buſineſs be what it would: that I ſhould be glader 


yet that the King's. buſineſs/ſhould be dune, ddt it be 
hy whom it would, but much more that it might be 
by him: . that for ſetting matters right between the 


King and the Prince, I thought it the heſt office could 


be done them both: that for the way he mentioned 


of raking into the ſore, and fighting battles in defence 


or: juſtification of what was paſt, I — not what to 
ſay to it, but would leave it to his own: 
from what I knew in particular, of the Prince's hu- 
mour and thoughts, whatever he did of that ſort, I be- 
lieved, ſhould be very gentle, and not go too deep; 
and, for my-own Sw was always of opinion, that e- 


puſtulatians ere very aptito end well hetwiern lovers, but 
ill between friends: that I would ſend to che Prince for 


an hour; and, when 1 had brought him to his High- 


neſs, I would leave him there after the firſt entrances | 


-yere paſt, and deſired TP part in This affair, than 


py he thought neceſſary = mez: whenever he 
Ta 1 hood ve timed » | 


prudence; but 
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an endeavour; and for the reſt, I ſhou!d leave the field 
free to my Lord Oſſory and him, while they ſtaid at 
the Hague, as to all that was ſecret: As to the reſt, I 
deſired they would make what uſe they pleaſed of me 


9 


My Lord Arlington took all I ſaid very well; ſaid, 
it was not neceſſary I ſnould leave them, after I had 
introduced them to the Prince, but in ſuch a manner 

as I Jaw: he would not diſlike it, or have any bo- 
dy thought to have any part in the ſucceſſes he expect- 

ed 10 next morning I — to the Prince, 
and, after a quarter of an hour's. ſtay, left them to- 
n The Prince would have had me ſtay, but my 


rd Arlington ſaid not a word; and I pretended ſome 


letters prefled me, and ſo went away, and never ſaw 
them together any more while they ſtaid at the Hague, 
unleſs at dinner, or in mixed and public company. 


The truch is, I was not the worſe entertained, du- 


ring the courſe of this adventure; for my Lord Arling- 
ton told me every day what he thought fit, of all 
that paſſed between them; and the Prince told me, 
not only the thing, but the manner of it, which was 
more important than the matter itſelf; for this had 
no effect, but the other a great deal, and that laſted 
long. My Lord Arlington told me much of his ex- 
poſtulations, and with what good turns of wit he had 
Juſtified both the King's part, in the late war, and his 
own; but that upon all he found the Prince dry and 
ſullen, or, at the beſt, uneaſy,” and as if he wiſhed it 
ended: that upon diſcourſe of the ſtate of Chriſtendom, 
and what related to the war he was engaged in; he 
made him no overtures at all, nor entered further, 
than that the King might bring him out of it with ho- 
nour if he pleaſed; and with ſafety to Chriſtendom ; if 
not, it muſt go on till the fortunes of the parties chan- 
ging, made way for other thoughts, than he believed 

either of them had at this time : that this might hap- 
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n after another campaign, which none but his Ma- 


bey could prevent, by inducing France to ſuch terms 


as he en "ul and. ſafe for the reſt of Ne 
dom. 


This was the ſuns of what my Lord ee Pre- 
tended to have paſſed in three long conferences; af- 
ter which it grew ſo uneaſy between them, that he 
told me he had abſolutely given it over, and would 
not ſay a word more of bufineſs while he was there, 
and attended his Majeſty's orders, after the return of 
his diſpatches, but would divert himſelf in the mean 
time as well as he could, ſee the Prince as often as he 
pleafed at dinner, or in company, but aſk it no more 
in . unleſs the Prince, of himſelf, deſired it; 

upon the whole, gave all the ſigns of being equal- 


The Prince, on ah Ocker ade, told me: Wan Slat 


arrogance and inſolenee my Lord Arlington had entered 
upon all his expoſtulations with him, both upon the 


King's chapter and his own : that it was not only in 


the diſcourſes of it, as if he pretended to deal with a 


child, that he could by his wit make believe what he 
pleaſed; but in the manner he ſaid all upon that ſub- 


Jt, it was as if he had taken himſelf for the Prince 


of Orange, and him for my Lord Arlington: that all 
he ſaid was ſo artificial, and giving ſuch falſe colours 
to things every body knew, that he that was a plain 


man could not bear it, and was never ſo weary of any 
converſation in his life. In ſhort, all the Prince told 
me upon it looked ſpited at my Lord Arlington, and 
not very much ſatisfied with the King's intentions up- 


on this errand; though he ſaid he was ſure his Ma. 
jeſty never intended he ſhould treat it in the manner 
he had, if he —— that he was wo -o« "Hi 
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After the firſt converſations, my Lord Arlington 


ſtaid near ſix weeks in Holland, either upon contrary 
winds to teturn his diſpatches, or to carry him away, 


often at dinner with the Prince at Court, or at Count 


Maoldect's, or Monſieur, Odyke's, or with me, PArTIng 
on the beſt humuor and countenance, affecting thi 
| figure of one that had nothing of buſineſs in his f. — 
or in the deſign of this journey, but at heart weary of 
his ſtay in Holland, and unwilling, to return with no 
better account of his errand; ms as it run he 
had-reaſon for bon. 

I found the Penſioner and Const Waldeck thought, 
that the bent of my Lord Arlington was to draw the 
Prince into ſuch meaſures of a peace as France then ſo 
much deſired 3 into a diſcovery of thoſe perſons who 
had made advances to the Prince or the States of rai- 
ſing commotions in England during the late war; in- 
to ſectet meaſutes with the King of aſſiſting him a- 
gainſt any rebels at home; as well as enemies abroad; 
and into the hopes or deſigns of a match with the 
Duke's eldeſt daughter: though they ſaid. he found 
the Pfince would not enter at all into the firſt, was 

obſtinate againſt the ſecond, treated the third as a diſ- 
reſpect to the King, to think he could be fo ill -belo- 
ved, or ſo imprudent, to need it; and, upon menti- 


on made of the laſt by my Lord Oſſry, he took n 


further hold of it than 9 bis fortunes were r. in 

l umu for: bim to think of a wife. 

Thus ended this myſtical journey, which I low the 

rather unveiled, becauſe, perhaps, no other could do 

it 3 nor I, without ſo many ſeveral lights ts from ſo 
many ſeveral hands; and — though it brought 

Ed no preſent fruits; yet ſeeds were then ſcattered, 

out of which prung atervward Tome: ee e- 

8 venta. rr 57 34:4 

My Lotd Arlington returned, was eines but coldly 
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d dhe lang, and ill by the Dyke, who was angry 
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nan mention had been made of the L Mary, 
it was done only by my Lord 3 whe- 


ther with order from the King, or not, was not known: 


ſo as never any ſtrain of court-ſkill and contrivance 


| ſucceeded ſo unfortunately as this had done, and ſo 


contrary to all the ends the author of it propoſed to 
himſelf. © Inſtead of advancing; the peace, he left it 
deſperate; inſtead of eſtabliſhing a confidence between 
the King and the Prince, he left all colder than he found 
itz | inſtead of entering into great perſonal confidence 
and friendſhip with the Prince, he lefr an unkindneſs . 
that laſted ever after; inſtead of retrieving his-own- 
credit at Court, which he found waning upon the in- 
creaſe of my Lord Danby's, he made an end of all 
he had left with the King, who never after uſed him 
with any confidence further than the forms of his place; 
and found my Lord Treaſurer's credit with the King 
more advanced in ſix weeks he had been way __ 
it had done in many months before. 
Whatever was the occaſion, France had aka winters 
an extreme deſire of a peace; and left no way unat- 
tempted to obtain it, that might not too much diſco- 


ver the need they had of it. I ſuppoſe they might 


apprehend what the confederates ml upon, with 
perhaps too much aſſurance; that, if they could gain 
one battle, they ſhould certainly enter France; and, 
if ever they did; the ill humours grown under this 
late government would certainly break out, and make 
way for all the ſucceſſes and ravages they 22 to 
themſelves; or, at leaſt, for ſuch terms of 2 peace as 
would leave all the neighbours of that Crown in ſafe- 
ty and quiet. A talk was ſet on foot of a marriage be- 


tween Monſieurs eldeſt daughter and the King of Spain, 


in the heat of the war: a ſuſpenſion of arms - Aur pro- 


poſed at Vienna by Count Oxenſtiern the Swediſh Am- 


baſſador; and the ſending Plenipotentiaries immedi- 


ately aſter to treat the peace, with n in caſe this 
were 
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were agreed to, that the affair of Prince William of 


Furſtemburg ſhould be reſpited till the end of the trea- 
ty, and paſſports ſhould be granted for the Duke of 


Lorain's Miniſters, upon which difficulties had been 


made: practices were uſed with the Princes of Bran- 
denburg and Lunenburg, to disjoin them from the com- 
mon alliance. and a particular intelligence was held 
between the Marſhal D'Eſtrades and one who had been 
Penſioner of Maeſtricht, who communicated all his 
letters to the Penſioner Fagel: but the ſum of all was 
inſtances for a ſeparate peace between France and Hol- 
land; a breach of their meaſures with the houſe of 
Auſtria, and return of the old ones with France, to- 
wards which they offered all the advantages that could 
be to the States in point of commerce, and all the 
perſonal ones that could: be deſired by. a Prince 41 O- 
range. 
| Bux the — — ates; in the pen of not — 
ving his allies; though he began to foreſee he was like 
to play a hard game with them next ſummer in the field, 
and perhaps a harder with the people at home, who 
grew impatient for a peace, both upon the cruel taxes 
the war had raiſed, and upon the preſent decay of trade, 
as well as apprehenſion, that, with longer continuance 
of the war, it would run fo far into a new channel by 
England as never to be retrieved. | Upon theſe con- 


ſiderations the Prince reſolved to make one effort to- 


wards a peace with honour before this ſeaſon ended, 
and made all further thoughts of it give way to the a- 
ctions of the approaching campaign. His ſcheme was 
this, That a match ſhould be made between the King of 
Spain and Mademoiſelle: that France ſhould give with 
ber in dowry the late conquered places in Flanders: 

that the King ſhould make this match, and upon 


theſe terms: and that he ſhould have two hundred 


thouſand pounds for his good offices in it. By this 
a a peace would be made with ar. to Spain _ 
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to Holland, by ſecuring again the frontiers of Flanders; 
with honour to France, who parted with the conquer- 
ed towns only as dowry to a daughter of France; with- 
out any blemiſh to the-Prince's honour or faith in his 
alliances; and with honour and profit both to his Ma- 
jeſty, which laſt was thought no unwelcome circum- 
. ſtance at that time in our court. fins ; 
This the Prince and Penſioner having digeſted the 
beſt way they could, and deduced to me, deſired me 
to propoſe to the King; as the only way of making 
the peace he ſo much deſired ; as a thing they were 
ſure he could do, and that France could not deny him 
if he would preſs it; and as the laſt degree of favour 
- his Majeſty could expreſs to the Prince, who could no 
other way come out of this war with honour. They 
deſired me to write it to the King himſelf, and that no- 
thing might be ſaid of it to any other perſon, till his 
Majeſty ſhould return me his opinion upon it. 5 
I did ſo. by two letters to the King, but had no 
hopes given me that it would be effected: Whether 
France took the deſires of the Prince for an argument 
of his being weary of the war, or that he found the 
people were ſo; or whether they would not end the 
war, without breaking the force and confidence of the 


reſent alliance, or (as the Prince thought) without 


eaving Flanders open for another invaſion, when ſome 
better conjuncture ſhould make way for it; or whe- 
ther the revolt of Meſſina had given them hopes of 
diſabling Spain, by drawing their forces on that ſide, 
and diſpoſing them to a peace by this wound in a part 
ſo tender, and that might ſpread ſo far into 1raly ; or 
whether they had now abſolutely engaged the Crown 
of Sweden to enter into the war, and believed that, by 
the impreſſion that Crown would make in Pomerania, 
they might not only recal the Duke of Brandenburg 
| du: his forces from the Rhine, but, if they ſucceeded, 
might ſo alarm DS.” on that ſide, as to break, 
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or very much weaken any conjunction of their forces 
next ſummer on this ſide the Rhine. © However it was, 
this attempt of the Prince failed, and ſo all further 
thoughts of a preſent peace ended, and left me only 
to purſue the cold ſcent ef a mediation in the common 
forms, while the preparations were making on all 
ſides for a warm ſummer in the fielc. 

The Prince this February, went into Gilderland, to 
eſtabliſh the new'magiſtracy there, according | to his of: 
fice of Stadtholder. Whilſt he was there, the depu- 
ties of that Province, by unanimous conſetit, made 
him an offer of the ſovereignty of that country, with 
the ancient title of Duke of Gelderland, which they 
pretended had been formerly in ſome of bis anceſtors. 
The Prince ſaid, He would give them no anſwer upon an 
affair of ſuch moment, without firſt adviſing with the 
other Provinces. © He immediately writ to thoſe of 
Holland,” Zealand, and Utrecht, to com municate this of- 
fer to them, and demand their advice upon tt. "Zealand 
returned theirs againſt his accepting it; * grounding it 
upon the jealouſies it might raiſe in the other Proyin- 
ces, and inconfiſtence of it with the conſtitutions of 
their union, which left none of the Provinces at liber- 
ty to diſpoſe. of their ſovereignty without conſent of 
the reſt. Utrecht returned their anſwer with advice to 
accept it. Holland was longer, depending upon the 


delays neceſſary in running the circle of fo many towns: 


ſo that, before it was concluded, the Prince, upon re- 
ceiving che advice of Utrecht, returned them immedi- 
ately his anſwer, with notice, that he had "excuſed 
himſelf to the States of Gelder land, from e 
the offer they had made him. 
Nothing could more employ the buſy Wed of this 
time, than the courſe of this affair; Wb attributing it 
to the ambition of the Prince, and preſaging the ſame 
deſign upon the reſt of the Provinces; others laying 
it to the charge of ſome of bis young counſellors z o- 


thers 
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 thers to a deſign of ſounding the humour of the Pro- 
vinces, and ot having the honour to refuſe it, after 
they ſhould all have adviſed him to accept it, as 
'twas believed they would do. For my own part, I 
can ſay nothing of it with certainty, having never ſeen 
the Prince while it was upon the anvil, nor diſcourſed 
with him upon this ſubject either before or after: but 
if ic were an ambition bent upon the ſovereignty of 
the reſt of the Provinces, as well as Gelderland, it was 
a deſign very different from all his proceedings in the 
courſe of the war, when France had propoſed it to 
him with all the advantages and ſupport that could be; 
and as different from what he had ever ſeemed to un- 
derſtand, and to be as much perſuaded of as any man, 
That a ſovereign Prince in Holland would certainly and 
ſoon ruin the trade, and conſequently the riches and 
greatneſs of that State, and leave a Prince of it with- 
out power or conſideration in the world; whereas the 
Princes of Orange, in the poſt they have held for four 
generations, have entered into wars and treaties with 
a regard and weight equal to moſt of the Kings of 
Chriſtendom. For young counſellors that were thought 
to have engaged the Prince in this adventure, I cannot 
ſpeak with more certainty than of the intention; but 
| — ſure, if they were in it, they were not alone; 
for none doubts of Monſieur Fagel's having been for 
it; and Monſieur Beverning, who was ever thought as 
ſtanch a patriot as any man among them, told me him- 
; ſelf, that he had adviſed the Prince to accept it; which 
1 I believe he would not have done, if he had foreſeen 
g any danger from it to his country. But whether the 
Prince or his friends had the part that was commonly 
thought in the firſt overture, tis certain an intereſt of 


' the deputies and magiſtrates, as well as Nobles of Ge- 
1 derland, had a ſhare in it too. For whereas this is the 

furſt Province in the union, and abounds with Nobles 
: more dun all the ratz her, by rein of cheir po- 
| verty 
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verty from a barren ſoil, and want of trade, they are 
leſs conſidered than ſeveral other Provinces, and their 
voice has been in a manner ſwallowed up by that of 
Holland, who, by their trade and riches, have a great 
influence upon thoſe of Gelderland. The deputies of 
. this Province finding themſelves yet leſs conſiderable 


in the union than they were before the war, which had 
extremely impoveriſhed their country during the French 


conqueſts, thought there was no way of recovering 
ſuch a conſideration in the State, as ſuited with the 


rank and dignity they held, but devolving the ſove- 
reignty of their Province upon the Prince of Orange. 
Beſides, many of the Nobles here, having pretences 
for themſelves or their friends in the military employ- 
ments, thought to make their court to the Prince, 
upon whom thoſe charges depended, by advancing 
ſuch a propoſition : and this was certainly a great in- 
gredient into the firſt conception of it; but whether 
connived at, or ſeconded by the Prince, or his friends, 
or with what aims or inſtructions, I cannot ſay; and 
ſo leave it as a muſhroom that grew up ſuddenly, and 


. as ſuddenly withered, and left no ſign where it had 


At the Prince's return to the Hague in March 1675, 


I. received a letter from his Majeſty's own hand, telling 

me of ſome advices given him, That the Prince in- 
tended to come over into England againſt the approach- 
ing ſeſſion of Parliament, and commanding me to 
hinder it, as if his Majeſty believed the thing. I ad- 
ventured to aſſure the King there could be nothing in 


it, before I ſaw the Prince; but, when I did, I pre- 


tended not to have had it from his Majeſty, but that 
T heard ſuch a thing had been whiſpered to him. He 
faid, yes, and he believed by Lord Arlington, who 
had ſometimes talked of that journey after the Peace 
ſhould be made; however it came, he was ſorry the 
EKing ſhould beljeve it: that he was his Majeſty's ſer- 
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vant; and, if he could do him no ſervice; he would 


at leaſt do him no harm: but, if the King would be 


other wiſe poſſeſſed, he could not help it; yet he de- 


fired me to aſſure him, there had never been any ground 
for ſueh a report. In the afternoon the Prince came 


to me, and told me in great heat, he had, ſince he 


ſaw me, received the moſt impertinent letter from 
Lord Arlington that ever was upon that ſubject, trea- 
ting it as a reſolution certain and intended for raiſing 
heats in the Parliament, and commotions in the king- 


dom; telling him, Twas like to prove but an ill 


friendſhip between the King and him, if it was to be 


made, A coup de batons [With blows); and putting him 


in mind, il y a des playes chez vous, qui ſaigneront 


encore fi Pon y met la main, [That there are ſome wounds 


among you, which will bleed afreſp if they be but touched.] 
The Prince ſaid he knew well enough what Lord Ar- 
lington meant by that expreſſion, for he had told 


Monſieur Yan Rheede in England, when he went over 


upon the firft motions of the laſt peace, that the King 
could make the Prince be ſerved as De Vit was, if he 
would ſet himſelf about it. Upon this he fell into the 
greateſt rage that ever I ſaw him in, againſt my Lord 


Arlington, calling this proceeding malicious and inſo- 
| lent, Saying, he would write to him what he deſerved, 


but never have any thing more to do with him be- 
yond common forms: that, ſince he knew not how 


to truſt the King's Miniſters, he would write to the 


King himſelf, and deſired me to convey his letters fo as 


they might come to no other hand. | 
Soon after Count Valdeck went to Vienna to concert 
the actions of the next campaign, where Count Mon- 


tecuculi was appointed to command the Imperial forces 


Inſtead of the Duke De Bournonville ; and the Count 


Souches was ſent away into a government in Hun- 


| gary. In March the Elector of Brandenburg came to 
Gleves upon the ſame concert, where he was met by 


the 
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the Prince of Orange, and the Marquis De Grana the 
Emperor's Miniſter: but the main point, debated 


here, was thought to be the defence neceſſary to be 


made in Pomerania againſt the Sede, who began now 
to throw off the maſk, to ravage the country, and to 
attack ſome places neceſſary for their quarters. The 
money likewiſe paid that Court from France at Ham- 
zurg had been ſo public and ſo. avowed, that none 
further doubted of a ſudden and open rupture from 
that Crown. Whereupon the States ſent to Monſieur 
Ebernſtein (then . Swediſh Ambaſſador at the Hague, 
and who would have kept ſtill the figure of a media- 
tor) to put in no more memorials to the States upon 
that occaſion; ſince they could not receive them from a 
Miniſter, whoſe Prince had openly, ard without cauſe 
attacked one of their allies. 

At this time arrived an TE from Denmark 
at the Hague, to try what advantages his maſter, could 
make of this preſent conjuncture, by terms of enter- 
ing into the alliance againſt France and Sweden. And, 
all things being thus in the «higheſt fermentation, a 
ſudden damp fell upon the whole maſs: of theſe great 
affairs by the ſickneſs, of the Prince of Orange; which 
| ſhewed him to be the ſpring that gave motion to all 
the other wheels; for while his illneſs laſted, and the 
event was doubtful, all was in ſuſpenſe, and none of 
the parties engaged ſeemed to have other motions. or 
- ſentiments. than what were raiſed by the hopes or fears 
of fo. important a life. Aſter ſome days fever it pro- 
ved the ſmall-pox, which had been very fatal in his 
family, and gave the greater apprehenſions to his 
friends, and his country, who expreſſed indeed a ſtrange 


concernment upon this occaſion, by a perpetual con- 


courſe of people to enquire after every minutes progreſs 
of His, illneſs. Whilſt it laſted, he had taken a fancy 


hardly to eat or drink any thing but what came from my 


I which the people | after took notice of as it pan 
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and though perhaps few forejgners. have had the luck 
to be better thought of or uſed in a ſtrange country, 


than we had ever been in Holland; yet ſeveral of our 


Dutch friends told us, that, in caſe any thing fatal 
happened to the Prince from this diſeaſe, they believed 
the people would pull down our houſes, and tear us 
all in pieces, upon knowing what he took in his fick- 
neſs, came from our hands. God be thanked all paſſed 
without any bad accident, though ill ſymptoms at firſt; 
and his recovery, next to the bleſſing of God, was 
owing to the great evenneſs of his temper, and con- 
ſtancy of mind, which gave way to no impreſſions 
or imaginations that uſe to be of ſo ill conſequence 
in that diſeaſe; ſo that it paſſed in the common forms, 
and within twenty days he was abroad, and fell into 
the preſent buſineſs of the ſcene, among which the 
2 for the campaign was the chief. 

cannot here forbear to give Monſieur Bentinck the 


character due to him, of the beſt ſervant 1 have ever 


known in Prince's or private family. He tended his 
maſter, during the whole courſe of his diſeaſe, both 
night and day; nothing he took was given him, nor 
he ever removed in his bed, by any other hand; and 
the Prince told me, that whether he ſlept or not he 
could not tell, but, in ſixteen days and nights, he 
never called once that he was not anſwered By Mon- 
fieur Bentinck, as if he had been awake. The firft 
time the Prince was well «enough. to have his head 
opened and combed, Monſieur Bentinck, as ſoon as it 
was done, ' begged of his maſter to give him leave to 
go home, for he was able to hold up no longer: he 
did fo, and fell immediately ſick of the ſame diſeaſe, 
and in great extremity ; but recovered juſt ſoon enough 
to attend his maſter into the field, where he was ever 
next his perſon. © e e wha 
The campaign happened to begin later than it uſed 
to do on the French fide; both from the expectation 
Ir what 
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. the Prince's: ſickneſs would end in, and from 


Tome commotions ſucceeding one another about this 
time in Guyenne and Britam, upon occaſion of the im- 
| poſts or gabels, which drew ſome of the French forces 
into thoſe parts. But when thoſe troubles were ended, 
as they were by an unuſual ſtrain of lenity and cle- 
mency in compoſing them, all imaginable endeavours 
were uſed to prepare in France CE bool : the 
King intended to attack Flanders at the head of all the 
Choice of his forces, and with the greateſt vigour and 
impreſſion he could make this year upon the Spar 
Netherlands , yet the King pretended to be but a vo- 
Tunteer in the army, of which he declared the Prince 
of Conde General, whether to put the greateſt compli- 
ment he could on ſo great merit, or to hinder his bro- 
- ther from making difficulty of acting under that 
| Prince's orders. And Monſieur De Turenne was to be 
employed in Aſace, to attend and amuſe as much as 
he could the German army, for fear of giving the King 
too much diverſion in Flanders; and this with orders 
to act by concert with Count Mangel, General of the 
 Swediſþ forces in Pomerania, who gave hopes of march- 
ing ſo far into Germany as to concert his actions, or 
at leaſt motions, with thoſe of Monſieur De Turenne. 
On the other fide, the confederates were as buſy in their 
proviſions againſt theſe deſigns, The Elector of Mentz 
was drawn to throw off the remainders of his neutrali- 
ty, and to receive the Imperial troops into his towns, 
as Straſburg had done; and practices were ſet on foot 
to change the temper of the Court of Bavaria, with 
hopes of ſucceſs. Montecuculi prepared to come down 
into Alſace with the army of the Emperor and the ad- 
Joining circles: and the Elector of Brandenburg came 
o the Hague after the Prince of Oranges illneſs, where 
treaties were concluded with the King of Denmark's 
Miniſters, and renewed with the Duke of Lunenburg. 
After which the Elector went immediately away 72 
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the relief of his Own ſubjects and country, then in- 


vaded and me by the open hoſtility of the Swediſh 
ilft he was at the Hague, the compliments 
paſſed in form between us, but without viſit or inter- 
view, though the Elector deſired and purſued it with 
more inſtance than I well underftood : for he ſent his 
Miniſter at the Hague firſt to me, and afterwards en- 
gaged the Prince himſelf td endeavour it, by finding 
ſome expedient in the difficulties of ceremony; or elſe 
by propoſing a third place. But the French Ambaſſa- 
dors having taken up a form of refuſing to viſit any 
Elector, unleſs they might have the hand given them 


in thoſe Princes houſes, and the Electors having never 
conſented to it, I told the Prince I could not go lower 
than the French Ambaſſadors did; in that or any other 


point; and that meeting in a third place would look 
like a ſort of approving the refuſal made by the Ele- 
ctors; and ſo I never ſaw this Prince during his ftay at 
the Hague; much to my regret becauſe I had been poſſe 
ſed of many qualities very eſteemable in him. 
In the mean time, how uſeleſs ſoever for the preſent: 
yet the forms of his Majeſty's mediation, went on: af- 
ter it had been accepted by all parties, the firſt point 
that came to be conſidered, was the place of treaty ; 
about which the Swedes could not ſurmount the diffi- 
culties during the courſe of their mediation. The 


houſe of Auſtria propoſed to have the congreſs in ſome 


of the free towns of the empire, as Franckfort, Ham- 


vurg, Straſburg, and ſome others: France refuſed ever 


to come into any town of the empire, upon the inſults 
they received and complained of ſo much at Cologne, 
in the ſeizure of Prince William of Furſtemburg, and a 
great ſum of the French money there; but offered, at 
the ſame time, to come and treat at Breda, though , 


belonging to one of the parties engaged in the war, 
which they would make paſs for a great condeſcenſior 


and teſtimony of that King's inclination-to a peace. 


W * 


Iuhe confederates, on the other ſide, would not hear 
of Breda: they took that propoſition as an artifice, firit, 
to ingratiate with the States beyond the reſt of their 
allies; but next, which was the point of importance, 
they looked upon it as deſigned to carry on either a 
ſeparate treaty with the States, or, at leaſt, private 
-meaſures and correſpondencies with ſeveral towns and 
perſons of thoſe provinces, ſo as to induce or force the 
States at laſt into a ſepatate treaty with France, upon 
the difficulties or delays that might ariſe in a general 
one. And upon this point the allies were ſo jealous, 
that the States - deputies of the foreign committee, who 
managed all theſe affairs in the firſt reſort, thought it 
neceſſary to ſeem as averſe againſt treating in any of 
their dominions, as any of the allies. Thus all pla- 
ces in Germany, France, and the Low-countries, feemed 
abſolutely excluded by one part or other; and London 
was diſliked by all, as too remote, and of difficult 
and uncertain commerce for letters, by reaſon of the 
ſea. After much perplexity upon this ſubject, in ma- 
ny conferences I had with the deputies, and diſcourſes 
with the Penſioner, I propoſed two places as the only 
I I could think of, left for any attempt, upon all cir- 
cumſtances: the firſt was Cleves, which could not be 
ſaid to belong to the empire, but to the Elector of 
Brandenburg, as Duke of Cleves, and not as a Prince 
of the empire. The other was NMimeguen, as being 
the laſt. town belonging to the States, and upon the 


\ 


borders of Germany: Both towns capable of ſuch a re- 
KLeption as was neceſſary, both in good air, and eaſy of 


acceſs from all parts, centered between Spain and Swe- 
den, between the empire and France, and near England, 
where the ſpring of this treaty was conceived to be. 

I thought France might not diſkke Cleves, even upon 
thoſe regards the allies ſuſpected of the vicinity to the 
States; and the confederates could not except, againſt 
it, as belonging to one of them. On the other * 
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if the allies approved Cleves, and France ſhould refuſe 
it, yet they could not afterwards difapprove of Nime- 


guen, which was but three leagues nearer the Hague or 
Amſterdam (where they ſuſpected the French practices) 


and disjoined from both by neceſſary paſſage of great 
rivers, which made the commerce more difficult and 
flow than it would be from other towns of the States 
dominions. Another reaſon was, that I knew no o- 


ther to name, that did not ſeem previouſly excluded. 


And upon this the n conſented that I ſhould 
propoſe hoth to the King, that he might do the ſame 
to all the parties; but chacl ſhould begin withy _ 
which I did, 

This France refuſed, upon pretence of ſome depend- x 
ence upbm the empire; but, as was thought, upon piſſue 
to the Duke of Bra , with whom — were 
more offended at this time tha with any of the allies- 
After chis refuſal, Nimeguen being advanced, France 
firſt accepted it, and atterwards the allies, who could 
not well refuſe- it, after having expreſſed they would 
have been ſatisfied with Cieves: and 2 this place came 
to be flxed for the ſcene of this negotiation. 

But at the ſame time that France accepted the place 
of treaty, they declared, that they would not however 
ſend any Ambaſſadors thither, till the Emperor had 
given them ſatisfaction upon the two points, ſo long 
iniſted on, of prince William of Furſtenburg's liberty, 
and reſtitution of the money ſeiſed at Cologne, which 
were points had been hitherto as obſtinately refuſed at 
Vienna, as demanded by France; ſo as theſe paces to- 
wards a peace gained at preſent very little ground, but 
left way for the actions and ſucceſſes of the enſuing cam 


paign, to determine the times, the — and con- . 


ditions of the pretended treaty. 


The Frevch began their action by the fe fea oft las 


hours, with one part of their army whilſt the King. | 
r the von oP Eon; ina © ry convenient 


n e 


gkl the pescg laid at preſent aſleep, 
e turn into Ergland and give an account of all 
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to oppoſe any attempt of relieving it, to which pur. 

poſe the Prince was upon his march; but, after a 
mort and weak reſiſtance, it was taken, before he could 
approach it for, beſides ſome delays forced by his 

-fickneſs, he began here to feel the weight that hung 
about him in all the courſe of this war, from the un- 
certain and ſlow marches of the German horſe, and the 
weakneſs and diſorders of the Spaniſb troops; which 
were neceſſary to make up his army of ſtrength to 
oppoſe that of France, compoſed of ſuch numbers, 
ſuch brave and experienced troops, and under ſo great 
à commander as the Prince: af Conde, and ſo Went 
officers. 

After the taking of - Limbourg, the n and con- 
federate armies in — fell into no conſiderable a- 
ction or attempt: neither daring to ſit down before a- 
ny place of ſtrength, whilſt the other army attended 
them, and was ready to relieve it; and neither ſeeming 
very earneſt to come to a battle (unleſs with evident 
advantage) upon the loſs of which ſo great conſequen- 

ces ſeemed to depend, as the French entire conqueſt 
: of Flanders,” on one ſide, on the confederates march- 
ing directly into France on the other, after any great 
victory. Beſides, they ſeemed to be amuſed hy the 
expectation of what was likely to paſs in Germany, both 
upon the Rhine between the Imperialiſit and French, 
and in Pomerania between the Swede and Brandenburg; 
which, without new, ſucceſſes in the Low:Countries, 
were like to deeide, in a gteat meaſure, the fate of 
this war; Whilſt the confederates equally preſumed of 
their ſucgeſſes in Alſace, a e e of choſe of the 


| Swedes in the north. 


About the end of Fuh, the King of Francs weary 
of a dull campaign, left the army to the Prince of 
Cone: and returned with his Court to Verſailles; and, 
the ſame month, his Majeſty, 2 the negotiations 

t for me to make 
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the obſervations I had been able ro make abroad upon 
the preſent diſpoſitions and conjunctures, as well as 
receive his W for the future n of m 
mediarion. ur | "1 

The Parliament in E gland, though 8 pleaſe 
with the laſt peace with Holland, yet were not ſo with 
his Majeſty's deſires of a general one. They thought 
the power of France too great ſince their laſt conqueſts 
in Flanders: and their ambition too declared, of atchie- 


ving it by one means, and at one time or other. They 
were ſuſpicious of the Courr's favouring too muc 


the French deſigns, by ee a peace that woule 


break ſo — a confederacy as was now united a- 
gainſt France. They were jealous of the counſels 
which had made the late alliance and kindneſs between 

us and France in the time of the late cabal. And be- 


ſides theſe regards, and the common notions of ba - 


lancing the power of our neighbours, which were ve. 


ry popular; the ambitious deſigns of private, but un- 


quiet or aſpiring men, fell in to augment and blow 
up the nn 2 en _ che more Pans ac- 
counts. | | 
The Lord Shaft — impatient at his fall Goon: fo. 
great a ſhare of the miniſtry, and hoping to retrieve 
he was forced to give over, had run deſperate- 


ly into the popular humour, both in Parliament and | 


city, of cenſuring the Court, exclaiming againſt our 
partiality to France, but moſt of all againſt the con- 
duct of the preſent miniſtry: and Lord Arlington was 
ſo enraged at the growth of my Lord Treaſurer's cre- 
dit upon the fall of his own, that he fell in with the 
common humour of the Parliament, in fomenting 
thoſe jealouſies and practices in the houſe of Commons, 

which centered in a meaſure agreed among the moſt 


conſiderable of them, Not to conſent to give the King a- 
y money, whilſt the preſent Lord Treaſurer continued. 


Bren theſe vecaligns: or diſpoſitions they grew very ; 


| high 
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and they preſſed the King very 


and had perſuaded a great many in the houſe. 


was very inclinable, being ſo poſted as to deſire only 


was ſo uneaſy in the 
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| bigh in purſuing the Lord Lauderdalk, the only remain- 


der of the cabal that had now any credit left at Court; 
earneſtly to recall all 
the Exgliſb troops in the French ſervice, though there 


- was a greater number in the Duteb: but beſides,” they 


fell into ſo great diſſenſions between the two houles, 


raiſed upon punctilious diſputes. and deductions of 


their ſeveral 


in oppaſition to one another, 
that about the end of 


June the K ing prorogued them, 


Upon my arrival ſoon after, his Majeſty, telling me 
che. ſeveral reaſons that had moved him to it, ſaid, 


That. he::doubted much, while the war lafed abroad. it 


5 would give occaſion or pretence for theſe beats that had of 
late appeared in the Parliament, and make him very un- 
ta in bis revenue, which ſo much needed. their affiſtance ; 


that ſame of the warm leaders in both. houſes had à mind 


ta engage bim in 'a-war againſt France, which they ſhould 


x0t do for reaſons; and, among the reſt, -becauſe 
he: was ſure, if they did, they would leaue him in it, and 
make uſe f it to ruin bis Miniſters, and matte him depend 
uon bim more than he intended, or um King would de- 


— fire. But, beſides all this, he doubted an impertinent 


quarrel between my Lord Treaſurer and Lord Chamberlain 


did him more diſſervice in the Parliament than I could i- 


magine : for the laſt did not care what harm be did bis 
buſineſs there, ſo be could hope to ruin my Lord Treaſurer 1 
e of Commons, 
that this would certainly be compaſſed if they were ftanch, 
and declared in giving no money, his - miniſtry : 


' that he knew they wwere both my friends, and therefore de- 
fired I would try to reconcile them while I ſtaid in Eng- 


land. I endeavoured it, but failed: my Lord Danby 


to continue where he was, and that the King's 'buſineſs 
might go well in his hands; but my Lord Arlington 


nels 
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neſs, that he was untreatable upon this ſubject: ſo, 


when 1 found the wound was too much wrankled to 


be cured, 1 gave it over, telling each of them, that, 
ſince I could not make them friends, I would at leaſt 


live with them both as if they were ſo z and deſired 
them not to expect I ſhould ſacrifice one friend to ano- 


ther. My Lord Treaſurer was content with this frank - 


neſs, but Lord Arlington could not bear this neither, 
grew dry from this time, and ſtiff in all that paſſed 


between us, ſtill mingling little reproaches or touches 


of my greatneſs with the other; and grew ſo weary | 
of the ſcene at Court, where he found himſelf left out, 


that he went into the country for the reſt of the ſum- 


* 


Thus the ſeeds of diſcontents, that had been ſown 


in the Parliament under the counſels of the cabal, be- 


gan to ſpring faſt, and root deep, after their power 
and influence was wholly at an end; and thoſe heats 
were under other covers fomented by two of the chief 


that compoſed that miniſtry, and with help of time 
and accident grew to ſuch flames as have ſince ap- 
peared. But whatever began or increaſed them, it is 
certain theſe agitations in England had great effect up- 
on thoſe of the war and peace abroad: for the con- 
federates were confident, that the humour of the Par- 
liament and people would at laſt engage the King in 
their quarrel, which they knew would torce France to 
ſuch a peace as they deſired: and Spain was ſo preſu- 
ming that England would not ſuffer the loſs of Flanders, 
that they grew careleſs of its defence, or of thoſe 


orders and ſupplies that were neceſſary to it; truſt- 
ing for the preſent to the Dutch to preſerve it, and to 


the King hereafter, whenever he ſhould find it more 
in danger. And theſe conſiderations made the "allies 


leſs inclinable to a peace, which they might have had 
cheaper the following winter, than ever it fell after- 


wards to their ſhare, by revolutions that were not fore- 
0 90 1 5 | ſeen, 
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ſeen, but yet ſuch as were ſuſpected at this time, by 
thoſe that knew the weakneſs of the e, and 
diviſions of the Imperial Court. 
While I ſtaid in England, which was. bon ſix 
| weeks, the news came of a great inſurrection in Bri- 
tam, which, with the numbers, and rage it began, 
might have proved: of ill conſequence to the French af. 
| For if it had met with a head anſwerable to the bo- 
dy; but being compoſed of a ſcum of the mean people, 
that hated and ſpoiled the Nobleſſe of the province, 
it was by fair means partly, and by foul, in a little 
time appeaſed. The blow, which was ack more 
conſiderable to France, than the loſs of.. provinces 
would have been, was the death of Monſieur De Tu- 
renne, the news whereof came to Court about the ſame 
time. This great Captain had for three months to- 
gether kept the Imperial army at a bay on the other 
ſide the Rhine; reſolved not to fight unleſs with the 
greateſt-advantage, his point being to hinder the Ger- 
man forces from beſieging Philip/ourg, from - poſting 
themſelves in the towns of” Alſace, but chiefly from — 
tering into Lorrain, or the country of Burgundy: 
theſe he performed; but being preſſed by the mn 
aliſts, and ſirairened: In his 33 he ſuffered much 
want of proviſions, and — his army diminiſh- 
ed by ſickneſs, and deſertion, which uſe to follow that 
condition. At laſt, being neceſſitated for want of fo- 
rage to force a poſt of che enemies that ſtraitened him 
moſt, a warm ſkirmiſh: began, and with loſs to the 
French, who were galled with two pieces of cannon 
raiſed upon an eminence, and playing upon them with 
advantage. Monſieur De Turenne reſolved to raiſe a 
battery to diſmount them; and going with Sr. Hilaire, 
a Lieutenant - General, to chuſe a place the moſt con 
venient for it, the two ſmall pieces from the Imperial 
ſide fired at them almoſt together; one of the bullets 
a ot. Hilaire in the ſnoulder; and the . 
| ter 
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after two or three bounds upon the ground, ſtruck 
— Tarenne upon the breaſt; and, without 

* — wound more than the corituſios; laid 
— ad upon the place, and by ſuch a death as Ceſar 
_—_ to wiſh' for, unexpected, ſudden, and without 
The aſtoniſnment was unſpeakable in the 


French camp upon the loſs of ſuch a General; the 


preſumption as great in that of the Imperialiſts, who 
reckoned upon themſelves as maſters of the whole 
French army, that was ſtraitened between them and the 
Rhine, in want, diſeaſed, and above all diſcouraged 
by the loſs of their Captain. All others had the ſame 


expectations upon this news; but all were diſappointed; 
and Monſieur De Lorges, taking the command of the 


army, had the honour of making a retreat that was 
worth a victory; and; by the force of order and con- 
duct, with the bravery of the Engliſt troops, who 


made ſuch hold ſtands in ſeveral places that they could 
not be broken till moſt of the army were marched off, 


he paſſed the Rhine in fight of part of the Imperial 
army, and encamped himſelf on the other fide in ſafe- 
ty ; and ſo preſerved it till the Prince of Conde was 
ſent in haſte out of Flanders, with a great enforcement, 
to oppoſe the progreſs of the Imperialiſts in Alſace. 
In themean — the Elector of Brandenburg, draw- 
ing; his forces, with ſome Imperialiſts out of Silzfa, 
together, fell upon the Swedes in Pomerania with that 
bravery and ſucceſs, that he ſoon beat them our of his 
part of the country, and purſued thern into their own. 
He had an interview with the King of Denmark, who 
was now entered into the intereſts of the confederates, 


and reſolved to declare war againſt Sweden; and to 


that end took his meaſures with the Duke of Branden- 
burg how to purſue it . the beſt advantage the reſt 
of the ſeaſon, - 7 $9 

When the Prince of Conde left Fauth, to ſnkceod 


Monſieur De Turenne in Alſace, the Duke of Luxem- : 


8 burg 
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| = 
Sur commanded the army in Flanders; but with or- 


ders not to hazard a battle, and only to obſerve the 
Prince of Oranges motions, and to cover any town 
that was like to be endangered 3 which he performed 
fo well, that no further action paſſed this ſummer, be- 
ſides the Prince's taking and razing of Biach. But, 
to make amends for the unactiveneſs of this campaign 
in Flanders, the confederates, by concert on ail ſides, 
fell upon an enterpriſe of great tar, aud of great- 
er conſequence, which was the ſiege of Triers. The 
Imperialiſts were bent upon it, to open à paſſage that 
way into France, finding fo much oppoſition in their 
deſigns of it by Al/ace: the Spaniards defired ir, to 
make way for their ſuccouring Luaemburg whenever it 
mould be preſſed, which was of the laſt importance to 
them': the Duke of Lor ain was violently for it, in 
hopes of finding a way open for his entrance into Lor- 
rain: the Prince Palatine thought it the beſt prepara- 
tion for beſieging and carrying Philipſourg, which was 
the thorn in his ſide. So all theſe joined part of their 
troops together, with ſome of the ElteQor of Triers's, 
and a body of Luneniury forces under the Dukes of 
Zell and Ofnaburg, and fat down before Ten. 
The Marſhal De Cregui gathered all the forces he 
could out of the neighbouring provinces; and made 
up a ſtrong army to reli ve it. The confederares left 
of theirs to maintain their retrenchments about 
the town, and marched with the reſt againſt Monſieur 
De Cregui; paſted a river in his ſight,” attacked him, 
heat him out of the field with great laughter, many 
priſoners, and ſuch a diſperſion of the reſt; that the 
whole army feemed to have vaniſhed in one day; and 
Monſieur De Crequi got into Triers with' four or five 
only 16 company: there he made a deſperate reſiſtance 
for near a month againſt the victorious army, with great 
| Honour and loſs among the Englißſb troops that were in 
the town, and without any hopes of relief; nor 8 * 
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he ever capitulate, after all the extremities he was re- 
duced to by the forms of a ſiege, till the garriſon 


mutinied againſt his obſtinacy, capitulated for them- 


ſ-lves, aud delivered up Monſieur De Cregui and moſt 
of the officers priſoners to the Germans. The Duke 
of Lunenburg had great honour in this action, and the 
old Duke of Larrain; and indred it was one of the 
moſt vigorous that ſucceeded in the whole courſe of 
the war, and carried the compleateſt victory, as well 
as a very canſiderable town: and the honour of it was 
very much due to the Marquis De Grana, who com- 
manded the Emperor's forces there, and was eſteem» 
ed to have laid the firſt deſign, to have concerted the 
ſeveral parts of it, engag d tae ſeveral parties to re- 
folve upan the ſame adventure, and kept them firm in 
it till it was atchieved. The loſs of men was ve 

great an the French (ide, bath in the fight and the ſiege; 
and, added to Monſieur De Turen.e's death, and the 
impreſſion expected upon it on that fide from the Count 


De Mantecuculi, with the loſs of the Swedes, made 


ſo great a change in the appearance of affairs, that 
his Majeſty, in a letter to me, in September, after my 
return to the Hague, bid me uſe it as an argument to 
induce the Prince of Orange to be eaſy in the bufineſs 
of a peace, That it was now time for bim to begin to 
apprehend again the greatneſs of the houſe of Aultria in- 
ftead of that of France; It was indeed expected, that 
the Imperialiſts in Allace would either enter into Lor- 
ram, or at leaſt wouid take the chief towns of Alſace, 
and poſt chemlelves ſo the following winter, as ta » 
ready for ſuch an enterpriſe in the nn 

next ſpring; and the Count De Montecuculi beſieged 
„and afterwards Zaberne, which were 
conſiderable places, to that end. But, after 
—— had offered to ſurrender upon conditlons, 
he roſe with his army to fight the Prince af Coude, 


who . a motion with his army as if he intended 


to 


F 
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France in Cardinal Richelieu's time; 
the Spaniſh ſervice in Flanders with a body of Lorrain- 
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to relieve it; but ſo ordered it, as the G failed 


both of the battle and the town. It was never com- 


prehended how Montecuculi afterwards came to riſe of 
a ſudden from the ſiege of Zaberne: ſome ſaid, it 
was upon an expreſs order from Vienna the night be- 
fore; others, with deſign of fighting the French army, 


or beſieging Philipſourg ; but neither happened: and, 


which was worſe than.all, he ended the campaign with 
paſting back his whole army over the Kine, and 
leaving Alſace wholly in the poſſeſſion and at the mercy 


of the French troops. Nor have lever known any acti- 


on of ſuch public concern, ſo unaccountable as this re- 
treat; ſince it is hard to ſuſpe& either corruption or 
Court faction ſhouid go ſo far, though both were ac- 
cuſed of having part in this great and almoſt deciſive 
event. | 


The. reſentment of it was: thought to have broke 


the old Duke of Lorrain's heart, who died about this 


time, and left Prince Charles, his nephew, the ſucceſ- 
ſion to that dutchy. No Prince had met with more 
misfortunes than this Duke, nor had felt them leſs, 
or given gfeater teſtimony. of what philoſophy teach- 
es, that the good or ill of men's lives comes more 
from their humours than their fortunes. Hie was ex- 
pelled that noble eee by the arms of 

orced to go into 


ers that would follow his fortune whatever it was; 
ſtruggled with want of pay to his troops, with jealou- 
iy and ill uſage of the Spaniſb Governors; was ſeized 
and impriſoned by that crown; reſtored to a ſnattered 
poſſeſſion of Lorrain by the peace of- the Pyrenees; and 
and in the year 1670 forced to eſcape by night, and 
almoſt alone, by a ſudden ſurprize of the French troops, 
n the height and ſecurity of peace: after this he never 
Ha a home any more for the reſt of his life, which 


was ſpent in ſuing for protection and relief from the 
7 1 * : * a N 


ſevera 


but yet none to concern themſelves in it, till u 


the laſt war he fell into his ſhare of the confederacy, 
with the weight ot two or three thouſand Lorrainers - 
that ſtill followed his fortune, and entered into leagues 
- with. the Emperor and moſt of the allies for his reſti- 


tution. He ſeemed not to deſerve the fortune of a 
Prince, only becauſe he ſeemed not to care for it, to 


hate the conſtraints and ceremonies that belonged to 
it, and to value no pleaſures in life but the moſt na- 


tural and moſt eaſy; and, while he had them, was 


never out of humour for wanting the reſt; generous 


to his ſervants and ſoldiers when he had it; and, when 
he wanted, endeavouring to make it up by the liber- 
ties he gave them; very much beloved and familiar a- 
mong both: and, to give his picture by a ſmall. trait, 
one of his miniſters told me, That, not long before he 


died, all his family was a Gentleman of the horſe (as : 


he was called) another of his chamber, and a boy that 
looked to a little nag he uſed to ride: one day he cal- 
led for his horſe; the two firſt told him, the boy was 
not to be found; he bid them however get him his 


horſe : they could not agree which of them ſhould go 
and ſaddle him; till the Duke bid them go, and one 
or t'other of them do it, or elſe he ſwore he would go 


down and ſaddle his horſe himſelf: they were aſhamed, 
and twas done. $ * 11 
About the ſame time died at the Hague the old Prin- 


ceſs-dowager of Orange; a woman of the moſt wit 


and good ſenſe, in general, that I have known; and 


who had thereby a great part in forming the race of 


the Prince, and the mighty improvement it received 
from three very extraordinary women, as well as three 


ſo great men in the laſt deſcents. None has ſhewed 
more the force of order and oeconomy than this Prin- 


peſs ; Who with ſmall revenues, never above twelve 
„„ thouſand 
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ſeveral Princes of Chriſtendom, vho reſented the in- 
juſtice of his caſe, which none pretended to defend. 
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thouſand pounds A- year ſince her huſband.s death, li- 
ved always in as great plenty, and more curiouſneſs 
and elegance, than is feen in many greater courts. 
Among other pieces of greatneſs, ſhe was conſtantly 
ſerved all in gold plate, which went ſo far as to great 
bottles for water, and a great ciſtern for bottles, to 
the key of her cloſer, and every thing ot that kind ſhe 
aal touched; which 1 mention, becauſe I think 
**tis what the greateſt Kings of Chriſtendom have 
| = pony nr nay l hare head of on this fide 
erfia. 
In November this year happened a ſtorm at Narth- 
Weſt, with a ſpring tide, fo violent, as gave appre- 
henſions of ſome loſs irrecoverable to the A of 
Holland, and, by ſeveral breaches in the great digue 
N nearEnchuyſen, and others between Amſterdam and Ha- 
erlem, made way for ſuch inundations as had not been 
ſeen before by any man then alive, and filled the coun- 
try with many relations of moſt deplorable events. 
_ = 1 and unanimous endeavours 
of t ople, u uch occaſions, gave a to 
the Ao of that clement, RR made way the ——_ 
next year all the lands, h not 
* and houſes, that had been lot. Pars 
Before the end of the year, the Danes took Wi ;fmar 
from the Swedes, and, by an open war, thoſe two 
Crouns came to be engaged in the common quarrel : 
and, after a great expectation of ſome extraordir 
ſuoceſſes in the Spaniſb affairs from Don Jobn's intended 
expedition into /taly, to command all the forces and 
province of that Crow n bath there and in Sicily, when 
be was ready to go and meet De Ruyter at Barcelona, 
who veer. him there, with the Dutch fleet deſigned 


for Meſſina, he was, by a Court-intrigue, recalled: to 

Madrid: the King was then arrived in his fourteenth 

year, and took upon him the government, as now in 
majority; and, by — ne in fa- 
n, 2 
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vour, writ a letter to Don John to invite him to Court, 


to aſſiſt him in the government: he obeyed, but ſtaid 
not there above a fortnight or three weeks, till, by 
the credit and authority ot the Queen Mother, he was 
forced to quit his ground there, and return to Sara- 
goſſa. And ſo yaniſhed a mighty expectation that had 


been raiſed in Spain, and other places, of great effects | 


that were to follow this Prince's coming to the admi- 
niſtration of affairs, and very great ſums of mo 


were whol'y loſt, that had been employed in the pre- 


parations of his journey and equipage tor 7zaly. And 
Sicily was left almoſt hope ſeſs of recovery, from the 
ſucceſſes of the French, who had taken many poſts a- 


bout Mina, and threatened many more; and other 


towns were feared to follow the example of that great 
revolt. Ain 705 $196 6 
After the Prince's return from the campaign to the 


Hague, in Oftober, I had ſeveral conferences with him 


upon the ſubject of the peace, and the terms that both 
his Majeſty and the States might think reafonable be- 
tween France and Spain, and both thoſe crowns be in 
any probability of conſenting to. That, which France 
pretended, was the terms of the peace of Aix, and 
retaining the county of Burgundy which had been ſince 


conquered z or if either this Province, or ſome of the 


moſt important frontier-cowns of Flanders, ſhould be 
reſtored, then an equivalent to be made them for ſuch 
reſtitution. The Spaniards talked of nothing leſs than 
the peace of the Pyrenees; and that they would rather 


| loſe the reſt of Flanders by the war, than part with 


Burgundy by the peace; and ſaid, both the King and 


the States were as much concerned in Flanders, as the 


Crown of Spain, and had the ſame intereſt to ſee it 
ſafe by a war or a peace, which could not be by ſuch 


| frontief as was left by that of Aix. 
That which my Lord Arlington had propoſed to the 
Prince and Penſioner, and which paſſed for his Maje- 


ity”s 
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w_ ſentiment, though he pretended no orders, was 
the terms of Aix la Chapelle: but in-regard of the ne- 
ceſſity for the Spaniards to have a better frontier in 
| Flanders than was left by that peace, That the French 
ſhould give up 4ecb, and Cbarlerey, and Oudenarde, 
for Aire — St. Omer e and that, if they parted with 
the county of - Burgundy, it ſhould be for ſomething in 
exchange His Majeſty commanded me to aſſure the 
Prince, that if a peace could be made upon thoſę terms, 


or any ſo near them that he might hope to obtain the 


conſent of France, his Majeſty, for the ſecurity of Flan- 


ders, would give his own guarantee to the peace, and 


enter into the ſtricteſt alliance the States could deſire 
lor preſerving it, or defending Flander* in caſe of a 
new rupture. He bid me further aſſure the Prince, 
that for his patrimonial lands in Burgundy (which were 
abokit eight thouſand pounds a- year, and lordſhips of 
the greateſt royalty in that county) he would — 
take for his ſecure poſſeſſing them, though that county 
ſhould remain in the French hands; or for ſelling them 
to that King, and at what prize-alie: vince himſelf 
could. think fit to value them. 4 

The Prince's anſwer was, That for bs own part he 
could be very well content to leave the terms of a 
peace to his Majeſty himſelf, and lie ved the States 
would do ſo too; but they were both engaged by 
treaty and honour to their allies, and there was no 
thought of making peace without them: that he be- 
lieved the Spaniards might be perſuaded to it upon the 
terms of Aix, with reſtitution. only of Aletb, Cbar le- 
roy, and Oudenarde, towards compoſing ſome kind of 
neceſſary frontier on that ſide 3 but to part with Aire 
and St. Omer, without any further and greater ex- 
change, he believed they would not in the preſent 
poſture of things: that for France retaining the coun- 


ty of Burgundy, as conquered in this laſt war, he was 


ol geinber Spain nor * Emperor wou ever con- 


ſent 
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could never conſent to any treaty ſeparate from his allies: 
that he believed they would be reaſonable; and, if 


br, I 
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tent to it, unleſs they were beaten into it by diſaſters 


they had no reaſon to expect; though, for his own 
part, he ſhould be content with it, provided the French 


would reſtore Tourney, Courtray, Liſle, and Doway, 


* 


with their dependencies to the Spaniards, in lieu of it; 


becauſe by that means Flanders would have a ſecure 


frontier on that fide, and a reaſonable good one by 


Aeth and Charleroy on the other; and the ſecurity of 


Flanders was the chief intereſt of the States upon the 
peace: that, for himſelf, he thanked his Majeſty for 
his offer, as to his lands in Bargundy ; but they never 


came. into his thought upon the terms of a peace, nor 
ſhould. ever hinder it; but, on the other ſide, he 
would be content to loſe them all, to gain one good 


town more for the Spaniards in Flandern. 
When I put him in mind, as the King ordered me, 
of the apprehenſions he and the States might have of 
the greatneſs of the houſe of Auſtria, if their ſucceſ- 
ſes continued; he told me, There was no need of that, 
till they ſhould go beyond the peace of the Pyrenees : 
cedar that. ſbould happen, be ſhould be as much a 


renchman as he was now 4 Spaniard ; but not before. 
He ended, in deſiring that whateyer plan his Majeſty 
thought fit to propoſe for a peace, he would do it at 
the congreſs at Nimeguen ; for the number and variety 


of pretenſions and intereſts were grown ſo great, by 
all the partie now engaged in the war, that it could 
one in any other place; and, for his part, he 


France would be ſo too, the peace might bg made; 
if. not, perhaps another campaign might bring them 


to reaſon; and that this might have done it, if ſome. 
differences between him and the Spaniards, in the actions 


propoſes had not hindered the ſucceſſes they hoped 


or in Flanders, and if Montecuculi's impatience to be 
at Vienna, and paſs the winter there, upon the facti- 
. „ h 8 "; 25 
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ons ſtirring at Court, had not made him repafs the Rhine, 
and take his winter - quarters in the circles of the em- 
pire there; becauſe, if he had done it in Alſace, he 


doubted his preſence with the army might be thought | 


neceſſar r. e Ra 

Alfter this conference, and no return from his Ma- 
jeſty to the account 1 gave him of it, the diſcourſe 
ceaſed of private meaſures to be agreed between his 
Majeſty and the Prince and States, for promoting a 
peace; and all thoughts began now to turn upon 
torming the congreſs at Nimeguen. es ri 


1 had another teſtimony given me of the firmneſs 
F had always found in the Prince upon the ſubject of 
the peace, by what one of the Spaniſb Miniſters told 


me had lately paſſed between him and the Duke De 
. Pilla Hermoſa. His Highneſs had a long pretence de- 
pending ar Madrid, for about two hundred thouſand 


pounds owing to his family from that Crown fince the 
peace of Munſter. - It had ever been delayed, though 
never refuſed : an agent from the Prince had of late 
very much preſſed the Queen Regent of Spain upon 
this ſubject, and with much ado had obtained an order 
for fifty thouſand pounds; and bills were put into his 


hands by the Miniſters there, which, when they arrived 


in Flanders, inſtead of being payed, were proteſted. 
The Duke De Villa Hermoſa was fo aſhamed of this 
treatment, that he ſent a perſon parpately to excuſe it 
to the Prince, and aſſure him the fault was not in the 
Queen nor Miniſters, but only in the choice of hands 
by which it was tranſmitted, and defired his High- 
neſs wotild not take it ill of the Queen. The Prince 
anſwered, no, not at all; on the other ſide I have 
_ reaſon to take it well of the Queen; for, if ſhe did not 


think me the honeſteſt man in the world, ſhe would 
not uſe me ſo; however, nothing of this kind ſhall 


| hinder me from doing what I owe to my allies, or to 
” 3 . * / * 8 


my honour.” © TY 
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Se Notwithſtanding all I had writen from the Prince ws. 
his Majeſty upon this ſubje&, yet my Lord Arlington, 


upon pretended intelligence from his relations in Hol- 
land, endeavoured to perſuade him that he knew not 


the Prince's mind for want of ſome body that had 


more credit with him than I had; and at the ſame 


time he purſued the Prince by letters, to defire the 


King to ſend over ſome ſuch perſon as he might treat 
with in the laſt confidence upon all matters between 
them. The Prince ſhewed me his letters, and bid me 


aſſure the King and my Lord Treaſurer, that he could 


ſay. no more than he had done to me, and would not 
fay ſo much to any other man. However, my Lord 


Arlington, upon the former ſuggeſtions, prevailed with = 


the King to ſend over Sir Gabriel Slvius inſtructed, 
to know the bottom of the Prince's mind upon the 


ſubject of the peace, before the campaign began, 


acquainted the Prince with this reſolution, and that 
he was a perſon they knew his Highneſs would truſt: 


the Prince ſhewed me this letter too, and ſaid, he knew 
not what he meant; that Lord Arlington knew as well 
as any man how far he truſted both Sir Gabriel Silvius 
and me. This good uſage ended all correſpondence 


between Lord Arlington and me, which had laſted by 


letters to this time, N Ione ſince my being laſt in 
abriel Silvius coming, to the 
Hague in January, and my preparation to go for Nime- 
guen, I ended that ſcent; having not learned enough 
of the age, nor the Court I lived in, to act an unſincere 
part either in friendſhip or in love. 


England. But upon Sir 


. 


When Sir Gabriel came to the Hague, he, paſſed for 
a man of ſome great intrigue, was perpetually at 1 


or in converſation and viſits with the perſons near the 


Prince, or moſt employed in the State. But he and 
Lord Arlington were ſoon ſatisfied to how good purpoſe 


de came over, for the Prince, who is the fincereſß 
man in the world, hating all tricks, and hole that 
* | uſe 
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uſe them, gave him no mark of the leaft confidence 

While he ſtaid, and ſent him away with a very plain 

one of the contrary, by truſting another hand with 
all he writ of conſequence into England, before he 

'went into the field. The truth is, the Prince took 
this journey of his to have been deſigned by my Lord 
Arlington, both out of ſpite to me, and to give jea- 
Jouſies to the confederates, by the ſuſpicion of ſome- 
thing in agitation between the King and Prince that 1 
Was not thought fit to be truſted with. And indeed 
*ſeveral of their Miniſters at the Hague were apt to fall 
into ſuch ſurmifes: but Monſieur De Lyra, a Spaniſb 
Miniſter, a perſon much credited in his own Court, 
and much in the Prince's confidence, was ever firm in 
the belief of his Highneſs's honour and conſtancy (which 
de uſed to ſay his, maſter trufled to more than to any 
treaties) and ſo helped to prevent all ſuch impreſſi- 


In the mean time, all motions neceſſary towards for- 
| ping the congreſs at Nimeguen began to be made by 


© the ſeveral parties, and gave appearances of the Am- 


baſſadors meeting ſuddenly there. The great obſtru- 
"ion. hitherro, had been the point of Prince William 
of Furſtemburg's liberty, which France had abſolutely 
imnſiſted on before they ſent their Ambaſſadors, and the 
Emperor had been induced to protniſe only upon con- 
dcluſion of the treaty. But an expedient was found 
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. His Majeſty thereupon invited all the Princes con- 
5 in the war, to haſten away their Miniſters to 


the place of congreſs, and acquainted them with bis 


having ordered his own to repair immediately thither; 
and having ſome months before appointed the Lord 
Berkley, (then Ambaſſador at Paris) bir William Temple 
and Sir Lionel Jenkins his Alba gde, Mediators, 
and Plenipotentiaries for the treaty of Nimeguen; Sir 
Lionel was accordingly diſpatched away, and arrived 
at the Hague towards the end of January 1676, and. 


brought with him our inſtructions for that embaſly z 


and, after ſome few days ſtay at the Hague, went away 
tor Nimeguen. But the expedition of the paſſports, 
from and to all the Miniſters of the ſeveral parties, 
having been for ſome time under my care, and many 
of them come to my hands, though others were en- 
tangled ſtill in ſome difficulty or other, we both con- 
cluded it neceſſary for me to continue at the Hague 
till this was diſpatched; whilſt Sir Ljone! ſhould go 
upon the place of congreſs, and, by the preſence o 
a mediator, invite the reſt to make more haſte than 
many of them ſeemed diſpoſed to at this time. 

The French Ambaſſadors were already come to 


Charles z, where they ſtaid for their paſſports only, 


to go on with their journey; and, upon Sir Lionel's 


arrival at the Hague, the Dutch Ambaſſadors came to 
us to acquaint us with the States orders for their im- 
mediate repair to Nimeguen, and for the Magiſtrates 


of that city (Which they now conſidered as a "neutral 
town) to receive all orders from us the mediators, and 
particularly any we pleaſed. co give about our a 
on upon our arrival there. 

| We told them, his Majeſt 8 but were upon the 
ſucceſſes of the treaty, and that nothing could more ob- 
ſtruct it than the ceremonies which uſed to attend thoſe 


| meetings; and therefore he ordered us to introduce, 
as mich as we could among all the Ambaſſadors, 


the 
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the method of being there as much like private men 

as could conſiſt with the honour of their characters; 
and to this end, that we ſhould make no public entries, 

and give thereby an example to thoſe that came after 
| Us. 


To avoid all cunGilios about the time of the ſeve- 


ral parties diſpatching the paſſports, it was agreed that 
all ſhould be {ent * 
and there ſhould be put into my hands; to the e 
that, when I found myſelf poſſeſſed of them, I ſhou d 
make the diſtribution reci ag to both parties at 
the {ame time. Thoſe of France were early with me, 
but ſhort. in ſome points of thoſe from the confede- 
rates; the chief es” was the omiſſion of liberty 
anted to the Ambaſſadors to diſpatch couriers to 
Meir maſter's . courts upon PORN of the 175 
2 which was thought neceſſary for the 
ogreſs of the treaty. Another was the omiſſion of 
ports of the Duke of Lorrain's miniſters. in the 
orm uſual and expected: for, whereas the Crown of 


7 Frante had always treated the former Dukes of Lor- 


rain with 1 title of Due, and appellation of Bro- 
tber, their paſſports now treated the new Duke only 
with, Couſin, i Charles of Lorrain; the. reſt 
were minute differences or miſtakes. of words, , which 
are not worth the mention, and were My ſurmount- 
ed. Of all theſe his Majeſty had early notice, and 
employed his offices towards France for ne months, 
without anſwer upon that of Lorrain, and with poſi- 
tive refuſal of inſerting the clauſe for liberty of paſſ- 
Foce ; though Monſieur Yan Beuning ben ſeveral times, 
during this pauſe, writ to the States, That the King 
Sen aſſured him (their Ambaſſador at Eondon) that 
there ſhould be no difficulty in the buſineſs Tor- 


rain. 
About the een di of February this year 1606 1 
received a letter from Monſieur De Pompone, then Se- 
1 f cretary 


e Hague from the ſeveral courts, 
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eretary for foreign affairs in France, to tell me, That 
his maſter, having been acquainted from his Majeſty 
with the difficulties occurring in forming the congreſs, 
had ordered him to let me know his reaſons upon them. 
As to that of couriers, that he thought it not fit to 
have his countries and towns lie open to his enemies 


obſervations and diſcoveries, upon pretext of ſuch cou- 


riers frequent paſſage : that the inconvenience would 
be the ſame to the confederates : and that he aſked no 
more than he gave. As to the point of Lorrain, that 
his maſter could not give paſſports with the ſtyle of 
Duke, which carried that of Brother; pretending that 
duchy belonged to his Moft Chriſtian Majeſty by the 
treaty 1762, between him and the laſt Duke. 

Not many days after, I received notice from Secre- 
tary Williamſon, of the ſame account having been gi- 
ven his Majeſty by Monſieur De Ruvigny, with order 
to acquaint the States with it ; which I had not done 
upon Monſieur De Pompone's' letter, as not thinking 
fit to make any paces in theſe matters without orders 
from his Majeſty. The States and all their allies were 
very much ſurpriſed with this pretence of Lorrain, 
which France had never before advanced, or ſo much 
as mentioned, either upon the ſeiſure of that duchy, 
or ſince that time, in the accounts of it by their mini- 
ſters in the ſeveral courts of Chriſtendom; they had only 

rofeſſed to have found ſuch a ſeizure neceſſary for pre- 
Ering the peace wherein Chriſtendom then was, from 
the dangerous or uncertain diſpoſitions of that Duke, 
with whom his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty could take no 
certain meaſures, and his enemies would be practiſing; 


but that it was without any intention of retainin any - 


Dart of that duchy otherwiſe than for this end of pre- 
vin the peace of Chriſtendom. All this, with ma- 
y more circumſtances, Monſieur Serinchamps, the 
errain Envoy, alledged at the conferences with the. 
States and allics upon this occaſion; and, for the trea- 
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tioned,” as a thing wholly invalid, and, as every hody 
thought, thereupon, long ſince forgotten: that the laſt 
Duke had. no power, to diſpoſe of that duchy froin 
bis nephew; . becauſe, if the Salique lam had place in 


Lorrain, it was unalienable from the next heir-male; if 
the feminine ſucceſſion, then that Duke himſelf had no 


title at all to it, but it belonged to the preſent Duke even 
in the life of his uncle. Secondly, that it was inva- 
lid, by the French non- performance of the only con- 


dition on their ſide, upon which the old Duke profes 
| edrohave made icy which was, nee of 
_ that. Jon ſhould be MO into the rank of Princes of 


ed to have made it; which was; That the 


the blood in France; and, that upon regiſtring that trea- 
ty of 1662 in the Parliament of Paris, without that 
dclauſe, the old Duke had declared it void within three 
weeks after it was made. Thirdly, that a treaty was 
concluded the year after, being 1663, at Marſal, be- 

tween the Moſt Chriſtian King and the ſaid Duke; 
by which he was to continue in. the poſſeſſion of all 
bis territories, beſides Marſal, in the ſame manner as 
he enjoyed them by the treaty of 1661, as he did till 
the ſeiſure of them by France in 1670, during a pro- 
found peace, and with the profeſſions above mention- 
ed made by France to his Majeſty at that time (as 


Monſieur Serinchamps averred) as well as to the other 


Courts of Chriſtendom. 


_ ... Theſe arguments were of ſuch force with all the con- 


federates, that they were unanimous and firm in poſi- 


tively inſiſting upon the paſſports of that Duke, with 
the uſual forms; and the more, ſince France had ad- 
vanced a pretence to that duchy, which was never 
thought of before among the allies. The Auſtrian 
Miniſters told me frankly, that the treaty ſhould ne- 

ver be without this allowance of the Duke of Lorrain's 


title, nor the peace without his reſtitution, The States 


aid, they, for their parts, would willingly refer ths, 
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of 1662, he ſeemed to wonder it ſhouldever be men- 
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lcd aby other matters concerning the treaty, to his 


Majeſty's arbitration 3 but that they were bound al- 
ready by other treaties to their allies; and particular- 
ly to the Duke of Lorrain; and could not break from 
them upon a point of ſuch apparent right as this. The 
Prince ſpoke the ſame language, and ſaid farther, that 
he was bound by his oath of Stadtholder, among o- 
ther things, to packer to the utmoſt. of his power 
to keep the States to the due obſervance of their trea- 
ties; and ſo, by the grace of God, he would do in 


this as well as others. 


All this being ſignified to bis Majeſty, and by him 
to France, that Court continued peremptory in the 


matter; and, the allies perſiſting in the ſame diſpoſi- 


tion, the congreſs began to be looked upon from all 
fides as a thing ended before it began. The allies 
took this pretence for à declaration from France of 
their reſolution there ſhould be no treaty at preſent; 
and grounded it upon ſome great expectation or deſign 
they had upon further progreſſes in Sicih, or new ones 
in Naples ; or elſe from hopes of bringing i in the Poles * 
to the aſſiſtance of Sweden. 

But the truth was, that France had been forced to 
diſcover upon this incident what they had always at 
Keart: and I ever obſerved in the courſe of all theſe 
negotiations, that there were three points for which 


France thought the war worth continuing to the laſt 


extremity; which were, 2 = than reſtore Lorrain, 
5 "Pep, or leave a good frontier on both ſides of 

Spaniſh territories in Flanders. The two firſt would 
hinder the eſs of their great defign, whether of 
extending their empire only to the Rhine, or beyond it: 
the laſt would hinder their ba veft of Flanders, when 
ever they purſued the finiſhing of that adventure, by 
leaving a paſſage for the Germans to relieve it, and by 


ſo great and dangerous a diverſion as N Frente 5 


* Lorrain or * 3 
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His Majeſty moſt. certainly diſapproved, and was 
ſurptiſed with this pretence of France to the duchy 
df Lorrain; but yet was prevailed with by Monſieur De 
Ruvigm to offer the expedient of his Majeſty, as Me- 
diator, giving all paſſports neceſſary to the. congreſs 
at Nimeguen. Monſieur Van Beuningben in this matter 
acted the part rather of a Burgomaſter, of ; Amſterdam, 
than an, Ambaſſador of . the States; and to make court 
to that town, which began to expreſs great impatience | 
for the peace, he aſſured his Majeſty, that his maſters 
could not fail of conſenting to this expedient.. I fore- 
ſaw it would be refuſed, ' and gave his Majeſty notice 
of it before I propoſed it to the States, as thinking 
is honour, and that of the mediation, concerned in 
ſuch a refuſal; but, receiving direct orders to propoſe 
it, I did ſo. The States told me, they would of them 
{elves conſent to this, or whatever elſe his Majeſty 
ſhould propoſe; but, having communicated it to their 
allies, they would not hear of it; ſome refuſing it with 
heat, and reflection upon his Majeſty s partiality to 
France; others with ſullenneſs and ſilence, referring 
themſelves to new orders from their maſters. | 
. Hereupon the congreſs grew wholly deſperate, and 
all parties prepared for the field without any other 
view, for the three months following i the firſt riſe of this 
pretenſion. In the mean time there paſſed a — a 
tween the French, and Dutch and Spaniſh ſhips, 
Maſſina; wherein De Ruyter was ſhoe in the heel — A 
cannon · bullet, of which he died within few days af- 
ter, and determined the greateſt loſs. to haye al 
| \ happened on that fide, by that of the ableſt Sea-Ca- 
ptain of his age, and iche beſt ſervant that any Prince 
or State could have: for the reſt, che advantage was 
not conſiderabſe on either part in this fight, nor the 
conſequence material in the progreſs of che French 
arms in Sicily, or in any proſpect of great enterpriſes 
5 1 * On the other ſide, the Swedlſo affairs 
went 
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went very ill in Pomerania, and were threatened with 
great invaſions the following campaign, both from 
Denmark and Brandenburg. This decryed the counſels 
of thoſe perſons that engaged them in this quarrel. 
Two Ambafſadors, Count Oxenſtiern and Olivecrays, 
were appointed for the treaty at Nimeguen, who had 


eyer been of the ſentiments of the faction which now 


began to prevail in the Swedijſb Court: they grew 
impatient for a peace, and for the treaty in order to it; 
they declared their diſapproval of the French pretenſi- 
on raiſed to Lorrain, which ſeemed only to obſtruct it; 
and that they would fend their Miniſters to the con- 
greſs, whether the French came or not: and their 
Tommiſſary at the Hague ſo well ſeconded theſe new 


diſpoſitions of his Court, that, whilſt the congreſs look- 


ed deſperate by the declared obſtinacy of both ſides 
upon the point of Lorrain, ſhips and paſſports were 
diſpatched by the States, with' conſent of their allies, - 
to fetch the Swediſo Ambaſſadors from Gottenburg intò 
Holland. * dig nnn 
Tue confederates were beſides much animated i 
from the diſpoſitions and humours expe 


their hopes, | 
ſed in à late ſeſſion of Parliament in England; which 


grew ſo high againſt the French, or at leaſt upon that 
pretence, againſt the preſent conduct of his Majeſty or 
his Miniſters, that the King prorogued them about 
Chriſtmas, before any of 'the matters — by the 
warm men amongſt the houſe of Commons were 


The French were upon their march into Flanders. 


and that King at the head of a great and brave army 


threatened ſome 'great enterpriſe. The Prince' was 


preparing to go away into the field, with reſolution 
and hopes of having the honour of a battle at the 
opening of the campaign; all thoughts of the con- 


greſs meeting before the” end of it were laid aſide, 
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priſed to receive a packet from Secretary Williamſon, 

with the French paſſports for the Duke of Lorrain's 
* Miniſters, in the form and with the ſtyles demanded by 
the allies. And hereupon, all difficulties being re- 


moved, the paſſports were carb by the end of 
May. 


Some days were loſt, by a new demand of the allies 
for paſſports likewiſe for the Duke of Newburg's Mi- 
niſters, who was newly entered into the common. alli- 
ance z and the ſame paces were ex Cted likewiſe from 
the Duke of Bavaria (at leaſt ſo the Germans flattered 
themſelves or their friends.) Upon this, ſame of the 
Miniſters of the allies at the Hague, whoſe maſters 
were very unwilling the congreſs ſhould begin before 
the campaign ended, prevailed with the Sores to ſend 
Deputies to me, to demand paſſports for the Duke of 
Newburg, and any other Princes that ſhould enter in- 
to their alliance; and to declare, that, if theſe were 
refuſed by France, they would look upon what had 
been already granted as void. 
I was ſomething ſurpriſed at ſo unexpected A 5 
ſage from the States ; and told their Deputies, That 


ſuch a reſolution was unpracticable; that his Majeſty 


had undertaken to procure paſſports. for the parties en- 
gaged in the war, and all the allies they had named 
on both fides, which was done, and thereupon the con- 
greſs ready to begin; and ſuch a delay, as this mood 
- occaſion, | was both a diſreſpe&t to his Majeſty, and 
that could not be conſented to by France, nor the re- 
ciprocal of it by any of the allies that foreſaw the con- 
ſequences which. might happen upon it: that ſome 
ally of France might fall off to the e or 
ſome of the confederates to France; and with ſuch 
circumſtances, as it could not be expected either of 
them ſhould think fit to give paſſports, or treat with 
them at the congreſs; nor was it a thing in any form, 
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| ſhould be. After ſeveral other exceptions, the Deputies- 


defired me to let them repreſent my reaſons againſt it 


to the States, and to expect their anſwer till the next 


afternoon 3 and one of them told me, as he went out, 
that I had all the reaſon in the world, and that they - 
had been too eaſy in it upon the inſtances of ſome allies, 

Next day the Deputies came to let me know the States 


had altered their reſolution, and deſired only, that his 


Majeſty would procure paſſports for the Duke of New- 
burg's Miniſters z which 1 eaſily undertook. This 
__ had not paſſed without violent heats between 


the States Deputies and the Miniſters of iome allies, 
who preſſed them ſo far, that one of the Deputies au- 


ſwered him, Que pretendez vous donc, Meſſieurs, de nous 
faire dechirer par la canaille? [Do you intend then, 
Gentlemen, to make us be torn in pieces by the rabble?] 
Which ſhews the diſpoſition that ran ſo generally at 


this time throughout the trading Provinces towards a 


3 remained now but one preliminary undeter- 
mined, . which was, To fix ſome extent of neutral coun- 
try about the place of congreſs. France would haye 
extended it two leagues round; the allies would have 
it bounded on one fide by the river aal, upon which 
Nimeguen ſtood, and was divided by it Towing the Be- 

tuwe, 2 part of the Province of Holland, and g 
which lay the ſtraight road into the reſt of that coun- 
try. Both theſe propoſals were grounded upon the 
ſame reaſon: that of France, to facilitate the commerce 
of their Ambaſſadors with the towns of Halland, incite 


the deſires, and enter into practices of peace diſtinct 


from the motions of the congreſs: that of the allies, 
to prevent or incumber the too eafy and undiſcovered 
ow! of the French emiſſaries upon this occaſion. 

owever, both were poſitive i in their opinions; ſo as 


\this matter came not tõ be determined till ſome time 


een et and but lame! then. 
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| Hz Prines . now Nerf wy go into ah geld, 
and told me, T hat, before he went, he muſt 
bave ſome talk with me in private, and at leiſure 3 and 
to that purpoſe he defi red it might be in the garden of 
 Honſlaerdy 4 We appointed the hour, and met ac- 
9 He d 25 I would cafily believe, that, 
Family, he was 

-often preſſed by his friends to think of marrying, and 


bad many perſons propoſed to him, as their ſeveral 


Humours led them: that, for his own part, he knew 
It Was a thing to be done at one time or other; but 
that he had hitherto excuſed the thoughts of it, other- 
wiſe than in general, till the war was ended: that, be- 
Fides his own friends, the deputies of the States began 
to preſs him more earneſtly every day, and the more, as 


- they ſaw the war like to continue ; and perhaps they 


had more reaſon tõ do it than any others : that.he had 
at laſt promiſed them he would think of it more ſeri- 


 vuſly and partitularly, and ſo he lad, and reſolved he 
would marry; but the choice of a perſon he thought 


more difficult: that he found himſelf inclined to no 


FPropoſals had been made him out of Prad or Germany, 


nor indeed to any that had been mentioned upon this 
occaſion by any'of his friends, but that of England : 


chat, before he concluded to make any paces that way, 


He was reſolved to have my opinion upon two points; 
but yet would not aſk it, 2 T promiſed to anſwer 


Aim as d friend, or. at leaſt an indifferent perſon,” and 
not as the King's Ambaſſador. * When I told him he 
mould be obeyed, he went on, and faid, That he 


would confeſs to me, during the late war, neither the | 
States, nor he in particular, were without applications 


. from ſererd 7e and 3 in England, Na 
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would: fain have engaged them to head the diſcontents 
that were raiſed by the conduct of the Court in that 
whole war, which he knew was begun and carried on 
quite contrary to the humour of the nation, and might. 
perhaps have proved very dangerous to the Crown, if: 
it had not ended as it did: that all theſe perſons, who 
pretended to be much his friends, were extremely a- 
gainſt any thoughts of his marrying in England; their 
reaſons were, That he would by it loſe all the eſteem 
and intereſt he had there, and be believed to have run 
wholly into the diſpoſitions and deſigns of the Court, 
which were generally thought ſo different from thoſe of 
the nation, — upon the point of religion, that 
his friends there did not believe the government could 
be long without ſome great diſturbance, unleſs they 
changed their meaſures, which was not eſteemed very 
likely to be done: and upon this he deſired my thoughts ; 
as a friend. The next was upon the perſon and diſpo- 
ſitions of the young Lady; for though it would not. | 
paſs. in the world for a prince to ſeem concerned in 
thoſe particulars; yet, for himſelf, he would tell me. 
without any ſort of affectation, that he was ſo, and in 
ſuch a degree, that no circumſtances of fortune or in- 
tereſt couſd engage him, without thoſe of the perſon, 
eſpecially thoſe of humour and diſpoſitions ; that he 
might, perhaps, not be very eaſy for a wife to live 
wich; he was ſure he ſhould not to ſuch wives as were 
generally in the Courts of this age: that if he ſhould 
meet with one to give him trouble at home, twas what | 
he ſhould not be able to bear, who was like to have e- 
nough abroad in the courſe of his life; and that, after 
the manner he was reſolved to live with a wife, which 
ſhould be the beſt he could, he would have one that he 
thought likely to live well with him, which he thought 
chiefly depended on her diſpoſition and education | 
and if I knew any thing particular of the Lady Mary 
is. nad points, he <lired me to tell him CA 


in amp fuch dangers or difficulties as they ii 


EE pw gent fr ener the Court to his, as in 


77 - it, but that 1 had'alwa 
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- Hanfwered his Higtinefs, That } was very glad to 
find he was refolved to marry, being what he owed his 
family and friends: that I was much more pleaſed that 
his inclination led him to endeavvur it in England : 
_ rey tit res Gere hiv intereft, as others of 

E it was againſt it: char the 
King and his 1 ever be able to do one 
r more good, and more harm, than any other 

Princes could do either of them, by being friends or 
enemies: that it was a great ſtep to be one degree 
nearer- the Crown, and in all ap e the next: 
that for his friends (as th ey pretended in England, they 
muſt ſee much farther — I did, to believe the King 
ined: 
chat the Crown of Znyland ſtood upon ſurer foundati- 
ons than ever it had done in former times, and the 
more for what had paſſed in the laſt reign; and that I 
believed the people would be found better ſubjects than 
— the King himſelf believed them: that it was 
r in his power to be as well with them as he 
5 and to make as ſhort turns to ſach an end; if 
not;/: yet, with the help of a little good huſbandry, he 
miphe paſs his reign in peace, though not perhaps with 
ſo much eaſe at home, or glory abroad, as if he ſell in- 
to the vein of his that if the Court were of 
ſentiments different from thoſe of his Highneſs, yet his 
adviſers would make him a greater compliment in be- 


| they would bring him to theirs; and, if 
. happen, the moſt ſeditious men in England 
would be hard put to it tor find an ill ſide in ſuch a 


match: that, eee 


er ſpeak with all rar ee that 1. ould be of of what 
they could diſcern in a Princeſs {6 young, and more 
From: what they had been wid by the Governeſs, with 

whom they . and who they 


Were 
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were ſure took all the care that could be in ſo much of 
education as fell to her ſnare. 0 


After two hours diſcourſe upon this ſubject, the 


Prince concluded he would enter upon this purſuit, 


and, in order to it, would write both to the King and 


the Duke, to beg their favour to him in it, and their 
leave that he might go over into England at the end of 
the campaign: that my wife, who was then going o- 
ver upon my private affairs, ſnould carry and deliver 
both his letters; and, during her ſtay there, ſhould 
endeavour to inform herſelf the moſt particularly ſhe 
could of all that concerned the perſon, humour and 
diſpoſitions of the young Princeſs, in which he ſeemed 


fo much concerned. | 


Within two or three days after theſe diſcourſes, the 
Prince brought his letters to my wife, and went im- 
mediately to the army; and ſhe went ſuddenly after in- 
to England with thoſe diſpatches, and left me prepa- 
ring for my journey to Nimeguen, where the Dutch firſt, 


and after them the French Ambaſſadors were arrived, 


and conſequently thoſe of the two principal parties in 
Before I went, Du Moulin met my chaplain in the 
Voorbout, and told him he was ſo ill, that he knew he 
had not long to live; and that he could not die in qui- . 
et, without aſking my pardon for ſo many falſe and 
injurious things as he confeſſed to have ſaid of me ſince 
my laſt embaſſy in Holland, though he had before had 
all the eſteem that could be for me. He deſired my 
chaplain, ſince T had always refuſed to ſee him, that he 
would do this office for him, and- aſk my pardon as 
from a dying man. This Du Moulin, after having 
been much employed and favoured by my Lord Ar. 
lington, during the counſels and vogue of the triple al- 
liance, and diſgraced by him after the change of. thoſe 
meaſures in England, went over into Holland, was en- 
tertained by the Prince * _ of his ſecretaries, grew 


into 


into great bs ak 8 ee the war, was 
made uſe of by the malecontents of England in their 
applications at the Hague; and was thought worth all 


my Lord Arlingtoy's Inſtances and endeavours when he 


was at the Hague, to remove him from the Prince's 
ſervice. I received afterwards commands to the ſame 
purpoſe, and compaſſed it not without time and diffi- 
culty: he had not been long laid aſide when this hap- 
pened; and whether that, or the knowledge of the 
Prince's late reſolution to purſue the match in England, 


helped to break his heart; or whether it were a con- 


ſumption, as his friends gave out, I ko not; but 
he died ſoon after, and with him the intrigues of chat 


party in England, that had for ſome time pd 


him, and buſied his friends in Holland. 
After many delays in the diſpateh * mkv: of 
the paſſports, I got looſe from the Hague about the be- 


ginning of Fly 1676, upon my journey to Nimeguen; 


where the French and Dutch Ambaſſadors, being al- 
ready arrived, preſſed very much for my coming, in 
regard Sir Lionel Jenkins excuſed himſelf from pertorm- 
ing any acts or offices of the mediation till my arri- 
val, and contented himſelf to pats only the uſual vi- 
ſits. The diſpoſitions I obſerved in the ſeveral parties 
towards the ſucceſs of this congreſs, hen I went in 
order to the opening of it, were very different, and 
very unlikely to draw it to any ſudden iſſue; but only 
to attend and be governed hy the ſucceſſes of che ſeve- 
ral armies in the field, and the events expected from 
the actions of the campaign. The French had given 
all the facility they could for ſome months paſt to the 
forming of the congreſs, and made all * haſte 


| they could for | their Ambaſſadors. to be upon - the 
hlwace, deſiring no better peace than upon the pre- 
 . tat plan of affairs; and hoping by their forward- 


neſs, and the great backwardneſs of ſome. of the al - 
Wer e make Way for den n treaties 2 
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thoſe among them who began to be impatient for 
peace. The houſe of Auſtria was ſullen, as loſers uſe 


to be, and ſo were very flow and reſty in all their pa- 


ces towards this treaty; the Germans hoping for great 
ſucceſſes of their arms in this campaign, and the Spa- 
niards flattering themſelves with the intereſts his Ma- 
jeſty had in the 8 of Flanders, and with the 
part which the Parliament in England ſee med of late 
to have taken in their affairs; and both were in hopes 
that ſomething might ariſe from one of theſe ſides, to 


make room for pretenſions that eould not be in coun- 


tenance as things ſtood at preſent. The Swede was ve- 
ry earneſt for a peace, as having more hopes of reco- 
vering himſelf that way, than by the courſe of a war. 
Denmark and Brandenburg were violent for continuing 
the war; finding the Swedes weak, divided, and unre- 
lievable by France any otherwiſe than with their mo- 
ney, and hoping to drive them this ſummer out of 
Germany. The States were very deſirous of the peace, 
having no pretences of their own, but to get well out 
of a war that ruined their trade, and drained their 
money; but they durſt not break from their confede- 
rates, not truſting England enough, nor France at all, 


ſo as to leave themſelves in a condition of depending 


upon either of them after the peace ſhould be made. 


One general thread ran through the counſe!s on both 


ſides; on the French, to break the confidence and uni- 
on of the confederacy by different paces and advances 
to the ſeveral parties in the courſe of the treaty; on 
the confederates, to preſerve the ſame confidence and 
union with which they had carried on the war, even 
after the peace ſnould be made. His Majeſty, though 
he was offered by ſome of the parties to be arbiter, as 


well as mediator, in the preſent differences; and was 
known by them all to have it in his power to make 


_ 1 as bhe opined; ye choſe the other, and gt | 
us 
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us orders accordingly, only to perform the offices of 
a bare mediation, and to avoid the parties ſubmitting 
their differences to hit determination: ſo that, upon 
the whole, it was eaſy to foreſee the congreſs would 
only prove a buſineſs of form; and proceed no other- 
wiſe than as it ſhould be moved, or rather governed 
by the events of the field. 
However, the opening of it might well be called 
the dawn of a peace, which put me in mind of the 
only propheſy of this ſort that I have ever thought 
worth taking notice of, nor ſhould I have done fo, but 
that Monſieur Colbert ſhewed it me at my coming to 
Nimeguen, and made me remember to have ſeen it in 
my Lord Arlington s hands in the year 1668, who told 
me it was very old; and had been found in oe bey 
of ae r was in theſe terms: mt 


| Ten intrabit i. in terram | leonis, Ferns 1 in brachils 
gerens; aquila movebit alas, et in auxilium veniet fi- 
lius hominis ab auſtro: tunc erit ingens bellum per 
totum terrarum orbem z ſed poſt quatuor annos pax 
— et falus erit 10 8 Fan ar exitium . 
A atur: | | 


be Lily ball a the land of the — bearing 
wild beaſts in its arms; the eagle Hail move its wings, 
and the ſon of man ſhall come to kis aſſiſtance from the 


ſouth; then there ſhall be great war throughout the world: 


but after four years peace ſhall dawn, and the ſon of 
8 be N 9 thoſe row _ 1 ruin was ' expett- 
ffs 


Thoſe, who have a d to- > give 3 — to ſuch pro- 
hecies from the courſe of events, muſt allow the 4e. 
ppards (the ancient arms of England) to be meant by 


| the wila beofts ; the King of Spain by the ſon of man; 


the | 


ef * 
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came out with him, 
muſt not be long before we have another war with Hol- 
(ang. And which of thele two prophecies were the 
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the congreſs at Nimeguen (four years after the war be- 
n)by the dawn of peace; and Spain's having been 
Lived by the States and the-Prince of Orange, by tho/e 


from whom its ruin was expected. But I eaſily believe, 


that as moſt prophecies, which run in the world, ariſe 
from the contrivances of crafty, or the dreams of en- 
thuſiaſtical heads; and the ſenſe of them (where there 
is any) lies wrapped up in myſtical or incoherent 
expreſſions, fit to receive many forts of interpreta- 
tions; and ſome perhaps from the leiſure of great 
wits that are ill employed, and ſeek diverſion to them- 
ſelves, by writing things at random, with the ſcorn- 
ful thought of amuſing the world about nothing; ſa 
others are broached for old, either after events happen, 
or when they are ſo-probable as to be eaſily conjectu- 
red by foreſeeing men: and it ſeems ſtrange, that of 
the firſt kind (being ſo many) no more happen to be 
fulfilled, with. the help. of ſo much inclination to be- 


lieve, as well as ſo much invention to wreſt the mean- 


ing of. words to the ſenſe pretended. But whether this 
mention may not have been one of the laſt kind is 
uncertain; for in that very year it was produced, and 
given my Lord Arlington by a Frenchman (as he told 
me) the deſign of this war was not only laying, but well 


advanced by the practices of Monſieur Colbert upon 


the miniſters of our Court (where he was then Ambaſ- 
ſador) and by the violent humour of my Lord Clifford 
to enter into the leagues then projected by France; 
ſo that, the very day the Parliament gave his Majeſty 
a mighty ſum of money, to compliment him upon ſo 
applauded a counſel and ſucceſs as that of the triple 
alliance in the year 1668, that Lord, coming out 
of the houſe of Commons, where he was then a mem- 
ber, could not hold laying to a friend of mine who 

hat, for all this great joy, it 


more 
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more to be conſidered; or the better inſpired, I leave 
it to every one to gueſs as they pleaſe. b 
Mimeguen is ſeated upon the ſide of a hill, which is 
the laſt of Germany; and ſtoops upon the river Waal, 
- which waſhes the lower part of the town, and divides 
it from the Betuwe, an iſland lying all upon flat low 
ground, between the Maal and the old Rhine, which 
was the ancient ſeat of thoſe the Romans called Bata. 
vians, and, for their bravery and love of liberty, took 
into their confederacy, when they ſubjected all the 
neighbouring parts of Gaul and Germany.  Betuwe and 
Waal were the ancient German names, and turned into 
Batavia and Vahalis by the Roman terminations, as Co. 
logn and Cleves are Roman names changed into German. 
Betuwe ſignifies, in the old German, fat earth, as Veluwe 
+ (a great heathy country on Yother ſide the Rhine) does 
coarſe or barren earth.” Whether Nimeguen came from 
Neomagum, or Neemagum from Nimegnen, I cannot de- 
termine; but the old caſtle, as well as many antiquities 
found about it, ſhew it to have been a colony of the 
Romans; and it is ſeated in very good air, encompaſ- 
ſed on three ſides by great and dry heaths, as well as 
built. and inhabited by a good ſort of people. 
I excuſed myſelf from letting the Magiſtrates of 
Nimeguen know what time I deſigned my arrival there, 
though they ſent to inform themſelves while I was up- 
on the way; and I retuſed any ceremonies at entry, 
to prevent that pretence in other Ambaſſadors, and 
the troubles and diſturbances ſuch public ſreceptions 
might occaſion. However I could not eſcape ſome 
part of it, for which I had like to haue paid a great 
deal more than it was worth. The river of Nimeguen 
is very rapid in the midſt of the ſtream, which lies 
near the town, and ſpreads very broad upon the other 
ſide to the Betuwe, being upon flat grounds. The 


firſt part of it is paſſed by a very large ferry -· boat, 


n * at once my two coaches and ſix horſes, 


one 
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| one waggon, and my trunks, eight ſaddle-horſes, and 


would have received many more. This boat is of a 
contrivance ſo ſingular, as well as ſo commodious, 
that I have much wondered never to have ſeen it pra- 
ctiſed in any other place; for the force of the ſtream 


drives the boat crols the river without the leaſt pains 


of the men, being kept to its courſe by a ſtrong cable 
extended from one fide to the other, and faſtened to a 
pully ſet up for that purpoſe in the boat; ſo that no 
ſtreſs of weather hinders this paſſage, and the harder 
the ſtream runs, the ſooner it is made. Where the 


river grows ſhallow, and the current ſlack, on the Be- 


tuwe ide, it is ſupplied by a bridge of planks for a- 
bout two hundred paces, which are ill kept, many 
looſe or ſhaking, and no defence on the ſides. When 
my coaches were upon this bridge, the cannon. of the 


town began to fire, and ſo continued all the while 1 
was upon the river; which was a piece of civility. 


well underſtood ; but my horſes were. ſo unruly with 
that noiſe,” and the clatter of the planks, that they 
were much likelier to have carried me into the river 
than into the boat, Bur when, with the help of my 
ſervants on foot that led them, we got in there, we 


were ſafe as in a houſe, and got well away to the town 
where 1 landed at Sir Lionel Fenkin's houſe, and ſtaid 


there till late in the evening, to avoid: any viſits or 
ceremonies that night. 

The next day I was viſited by the French Ambaſſa- 
dors. With Monſieur D* Avaux paſſed little but what 


was common upon ſuch occaſions: But the Marſhal 


D*'Eftrades and Monſieur Colbert, being of my parti- 
cular acquaintance in my former embaſſies at the Hague 
and Aix la Chapelle, pretended, in their firſt ſeparate 
viſits, to enter with me upon points and terms of great 


confidence, and upon matters that gave-me light into 
the whole deſign of France intended by the ſteps of 


_ treaty) to which they had of late ſhewed fo great 


forwardneſs 
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forwardneſs, at leaſt in the forming of this congreſs; 
and diſpatch of their Ambaſſadors, before thoſe of 
the allies were in any motion, or perhaps diſpoſition 
towards it. They both told me, That they had ex- 


preſs and private orders from the King their maſter, 


to make me particular compliments upon the eſteem 

his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had for my perſon, and to 
make their application wholly to me in the courſe of 
this negotiation, though one of us Miniſters Mediators 
came irom reſidſag in their own Court; but they 
knew very well I{aad the King my maſter's confidence 
as well as that of his Miniſters; and, that having 
had the framing of this congreſs from the firſt over- 
tures, and through all the preliminaries, there was no 
other hand but mine capable of finiſhing it; and 
therefore they preſaged me all the glory of it: that! 
might reckon upon all the facility their maſter could 
give towards it; but that after ſuch ſucceſſes in the 
war, and at the head of ſo great forces both at land 
and ſea, it could not be expected he ſhould yield to re- 
ſtore what his arms had conquered. On the other ſide, 
they knew very well, that though the States were bent 
upon the peace, yet the forwardneſs or extravagant de- 
mands of their allies would engage them as long as 
they could in the war, unleſs the Prince of Orange 
would interpoſe his authority, which was ſo great with 
all the allies, that they were ſure of their conſenting 
to whatever terms the Prince ſhould be reſolute in pro- 
poſing; for the peace: that, to draw it therefore to a 
happy iſſue, there was no way but for his Highneſs 
firſt to agree privately with France upon the conditi- 
ons, and what every party ſhould content themſelves 
with; and afterwards, in the courſe of the treaty, to 
draw all things, by concert together, to the ſcope a- 


greed between them; in which the Prince might make 
uſe of the known temper of the States to bring it to a 


ſudden iſſue, and to make a ſeparate peace, in caſe the 
go 16 a 77 unreaſonable 
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unreaſonable pretences of their allies ſhould hinder or 


delay a general one: that this part was acted by the 


Elector of Bavaria at Munſter, who was in private 


concert with France through the whole proceedings of 


that treaty, though he went on with the allies in the 


public tranſactions: that he owed the greatneſs of his 


houſe to this counſel, and to the conſideration and ſup- 
port it had ever fince received from. the Crown of 
France: that, by purſuing the fame at Mimeguen, it 
would be in the Prince of Orange's power to do the 
ſame for himſelf and his family; and that, for hat 


concerned his own perſonal intereſts and advantages, 


their maſter had given them power to aſſure him, he 


ſhould have Carte Blanche, and draw his own conditi- 7 


ons upon it : that though they had other ways of ma- 
king this overture to the Prince, yet they bad order to 
do it by none but me, if I would charge myſelf with 


it: that they knew the credit and confidence J was in 


with the Prince, and how far he would defer to my 


opinions in what concerned the public intereſts of his 


allies as well as his own : and that, if 1 would eſpouſe 
this affair, beſides the glory of having alone given a 
peace to Chriftendom, I might reckon upon What I 


pleaſed myſelf from the bounty and generoſity of the 


King their maſter, | | | 
This was the ſum of what was ſaid by them both, 


though in ſeveral and private viſits; bur I obſerved _ 


Monſieur Colbert to have been inſtructed with more 


particular confidence, and to deſign it with me, eyen 


apart from both his collegues and mine, in the pur- 

ſait of this intelligence; but Monſieur D'Eſtrades va- 
lued himſelf chief upon his entering into it with me 
preferable to all others, though he had ſeveral other 
ways of doing it with the Prince, as well as into what 
practices he ſhould think fit with the States, by the 


help of ſo many 1 — habitudes as I ſew 6.) Be 
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he had contracted in Holland, during ſo long a courſe 


of employments there. 


1 anſwered, That I was obliged to his Moſt Chriſtian 


Majeſty for his good opinion, and to them for giving 


it him, not having myſelf at all the honour of being 
known to him: that I ſhould make no ill uſe of this 
great honour and confidence, whether I ſhould be able 
to make a good one or, not: that, for his Majeſty's 
diſpoſitions to promote the peacq they knew them as 


well as I; but that many conſiderations had engaged 
him to inſtruct us the Mediators only to promote a ge- 


nefAl peace, and not to enter into any paces towards 
any particular one, or ſeparate, between the parties, 
which ſuch a private and previous concert between 
France and the Prince of Orange would look very like, 
and therefore I did not ſee how I could enter upon it 
without particular orders from the King: that, be- 
ſides, I would confeſs to them, that I did not think 
they would be of any great effect, ſhould I receive ſuch 
orders; and that the beſt ſervice I could do them (the 
Ambaſſadors) was to let. them know very freely all 


that I knew, or at leaſt thought, of the Prince of O- 


range, and his diſpoſitions in this great affair, that they 


Might the better gueſs what paces to expect from him : 


that I was ſure he deſired the peace as much as the 
States could do; that the weak conduct of Spain, and 


diſtracted counſels of the empire, were enough to force 
him upon it, without many other circumſtances that 


were too well known to trouble them with: that the 
Prince knew very well there would be no difficulty at 
all in the terms of a peace between France and Holland. 
and that all would ariſe from their allies, who had en- 


tered into the war only in their defence: that their 
faith and honour were ſince engaged by many treaties 
concluded with them, and which hindered them from 
making any ſeparate peace: that, in all thoſe treaties, 

"the Prince's honour was more particularly engaged, 
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upon which perſonally the ſeveral confederate Princes 
were known to rely more, than upon any public reſo- 
lution or inſtrument of the States: that, if any ways 
could be found, or offers made towards bringing his 
Highneſs out of this war, with the ſafety of his honour, 
by the ſatisfaction of his allies, upon any ſort of terms, 

J was ſure he would fall into them with all the joy 
that could be; but to break from them, againſt all 
faith and agreements, by ſeparate meaſures, I believed 
he would never be induced, but by the laſt extremities 
of che war, or neceſſities at home: and that, for his 
own perſonal intereſts, 1 was confident no advantages, 
to be offered him, would ever be conſidered by his 
Highneſs, fiow great ſoever; but that two or three 
towns, more or leſs, to the Spaniards, for the ſtrength 
of their frontier in Flanders, would prevail more with 
him than all could be done for his intereſt in Orange or 
Burgundy; and that all other propoſitions of advan- | 
tages more than were avowed in the courfe of the _ 
weary wee, I believed, what he would rake ill from 
any that ſhould make them; and yet, whenever I faw 
him next, T would tell him of all that had paſſed in * 
this converſation: but, for the deference they believed 
his Highneſs might have for my ſentiments, I would 
aſſure them, my opinion was, he had none for mine, 
or any man's elſe, further than as their arguments pre- 
vailed upon his judgment: that he had ſenſe enough 
at to govern himſelf, and I believed he would always 
ae truſt to it, though he might adviſe with other men. 
at After theſe converſations, during the time I ſtaid 
d, ¶ at Nimeguen, Monſieur Colbert madé many ſmall at- 
n- tacks of this kind upon me, and ſometimes contented 5 
ir himſelf only to let fall ſome things in converfation, to 1 
es try if I was diſpoſed to enter further upon that ſubject: 
m | But the Mareſchal D' Eſtrades immediately after began 
es, to turn his battery another way, which was upon the 
d, | Penſioner Fagel, by the intervention of a perſon of 
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Maeſtricht, many of whoſe letters the Penſioner ſhew- 
ed me upon the ſame occaſion ; and with all the offers 
that could be made of conſideration and advantage to 
the intereſts of the Prince of Orange ; which metwith no 
other reception from his higkneſs than what I foretold. 

After the firſt viſits. between us and the French and 
Dutch Ambaſſadors, whom only we found at Nimeguen, 
we received a viſit from the magiſtrates of the town, 
who told us, they had order from the States to remit 
the government of the city to our diſpoſition, during 
the preſent treat; and to proceed no otherways in it, 
than according to ſuch orders as they ſhould receive 
from us the Mediators. We. told them, it was his 
Majeſty's pleaſure, that we ſhould not at all intermeddle 
Vich it, but that, on the contrary, we ſhould conſign 


into the hands of the ordinary Juſtice of the town any 


of our domeſtics that ſhould be guilty of any crime 
againſt the peace or government of the place; and 


that juſtice ſhould be done upon them, according to 


their faults; and that we ſhould not take upon us to 
withdraw or protect them from the ordinary courſe of 
juſtice, by the rights and privileges of chat character 
his Majeſty had given us. et e eee 
After this we applied ourſelves to propoſe ſome re- 
gulations for the order and quiet of ſo numerous an 
aſſembly as this was like to prove (in a ton but too 
ſtrait, and compoſed of narrow ſtreets) and to the eſta- 
bliſhment of ſome compaſs of neutral country about 
it, for the convenience and divertiſement of the com- 
pany that ſhould compoſe it. For the firſt, we gave in 
a paper to the French and Dutch Ambaffadors, with: 
certain articles, to which we deſired their conſent; not 
doubting, but all others, that ſhould come aſter, 
Would eaſily fall into what they ſhould previouſly a- 


gree ol "0 our deſire. They were theſe, as we gave 
hem in. French, the language uſed in all conferences, | 


and moſt papers, that paſſed in this treaty. Fo 
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veniens qui pourroient arriver 


par le grand nombre de trains 


dans des rues, qui ſont ſi ttroites, 
E entre des coins fi incommodes, 


les Ambaſſadeurs Mediateurs 


propeſent, de ne faire les viſites, 


meſme celles de ceremonie, gu a- 


vec chacun Ambaſſadeur deux 

pages & quatre laguais, & un 
tareſſe, a deux chevaux ; & de 
Waller a aucune 2 de confe- 
rence, ou autres lieux publics a- 
vec plus d un page & deux la- 

quarts à chaque Ambaſſadeur. 


Araits le paſſage de Pun 
& de 


autre, chacun, au-lieu 


de ara oe fri le pas, y. 


apportera toute ſorte de facthite, 


& 8 premier guand 


i ſera le premier averti que le 


aſſage elt trop iftroit, & fera 
7 ace en cas que 27 cofts cela 


ſe trouve le plus facile. 


3. Que le laquais ne porte- 


ront eſpee, baton ni baguette, 
par les rues; ni les pages plus 
que de baguette ſeulement. 


autun crime commis par aucun 
de leurs domeſtiques contre la 
paix publique, renonceront d la 
-protefhion des dits domeſiiques, 
& bs remettront auſſiteſi entre 
los mains de la Fuftice de la vil- 


' laprians Gaxtoriſans de pro. 
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| Pages 
J. Que les Ambaſſadeurs ſur 


I. Que pour eviter les incon - 


1. That for avoiding the in- 
conveniences which may hap- 
pen by the great _ of 
trains in the ſtreets; which are 
ſo narrow, and turnings ſo in- 


 commodious, the Ambaſſa- 


dors Mediators propoſe, not 
to make any viſits, even thoſe _ 
of ceremony, with more than 
two pages and four lackeys 
each Ambaſſador; and one 
coach, with two horſes; and 


not to go to any place of con- 


ference, or other public places, 
with more than one page and 
two lackeys to every Ambaſ- 


Fr. TR, roine eps 
2. Qu en cas de rencontre de 
caroſſes dans les lieux trop &- 


2. That when coaches meet 
in too narrow places, where 
there is not room to paſs by 


one another, every one, in- 


ſtead of contending for pre- 


cedency, ſhall mind rather to 


make the paſſage eaſy to each 
other, and ſtop firſt if he have 


the firſt notice that the paſſage 


is too ſtrait, and give place 
to the other, incaſe it be more 


eaſy on his ſide. 


3. That lackeys ſhall not 


wear a ſword, nor carry a ſtaff 


or ſtick in the fireets; nor 
any more than a little 


4. That the Ambaſſadors; 
upon any crime committed a- 


inſt the public peace, by a 
5 of their domeſtics, ſhall 
renounce all protection of the 
ſaid domeſtics, and deliver 
them up into the hands of the 
Magiſtrates of the city; * | 
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de leurs 
d aucun autre Ambaſſadeur ou 
Mini ſtre ' public, les Ambaſſa- 
deurs remettront tels domeſtigues 


entre les mains du'maiſtre de la 


partie offenſe? pour eftre punis 


* 


firing and authoriſing them to 
proceed againſt them accor- 
ding to their ordinary rules. 
5. That in caſe any inſult 
or quarrel be made by the do- 
meſtics of one Ambaſſador, 
againſt thoſe of another Am- 
baſſador or public Miniſter, 
the Ambaſſadors ſhall deliver 


* 


up ſuch of their domeſtics in- 


to the hands of the maſter of 


the party offended, to be 


puniſhed at his diſcretion. 


The French Ambaſſadors received this paper with 
much approbation and compliment to us, upon the 
deſign and conception of it, and ſaid they were ready 
to giye theit full conſent to every part of it, excepting 


only the ſecond article; but upon this they could not, 


without firſt acquainting their maſter, from whom they 
had orders to maintain, upon all occaſions, the rank 
that Spain had yielded to them by treaty; ſo that they 
could not ſtop or make way for the Miniſters of that 
Crown, though they would do it for thoſe of Branden- 
burg. + We told them, we doubted: not the Emperor's 
Ambaſſadors would be content to fall into the general 
rule for ſo good: d | our 
Mediators (who Were out of all competition by that 


give the example. der arts | 
The French Ambaſſadors ſeemed ſatisfied, in their 
on opinions; but, however, defired they might firſt 


good an end; and that for ourſelves the 


quality) were refolved to practiſe it with the feft, and 


communieate it to their Court. The Dutch Ambaſſa- 
dors wholly approved of it, and reſolved to conform 
their practices accordingly, unleſs they found other 
Ambaſſadors ſhould decline it. However, about a 
fortnight after, the French Ambaſſadors, upon di- 
ſpat from their Court, began to change their lan-. 
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guage; and told us, That for the firſt article Mon- 


ſieur De Pompone thought it not neceſſary to reſtrain 
the numbers of Ambaſſadors trains, ſince they were well 
provided againſt diſorders by the following articles: 
that, beſides, this would in a manner level the Am- 
baſſadors of the greateſt Kings with the Miniſters of 
ſmaller Princes, at leaſt in the eyes of the menu peuple 
[the vulgar,] who meaſure the dignity of perſons by the 
train that attend them. For the ſecond article, they 
conſented to it, with an apoſtyle of their own upon it, 
providing, that it ſhould not prejudice the. rights of 
any Princes, nor ever be drawn into conſequence in 
any other place or time: we found by theſe anſwers, 
that the French Ambaſſadors had leſs vanity than their 
Court, and wondered to find it ſo avowed, and to de- 
ſcend to circumſtances. ſo low and ſo minute: for 
though vanity be a weakneſs; or a fault, that the few- 
eſt men are without; yet it is that, of all others, that 
the feweſt will own; and few private men, though 

rhaps affected with the gazes and opinion of the rab- 
bie that fill the ſtreets as they paſs, will yet pretend 
or confeſs to conſider them. However, we thought 
beſt to let it paſs, and the rather, - becauſe we knew it 
was no more the ſenſe of the French Ambaſſadors than 
ours; for which they had one more particular reaſon, - 
which was the noiſe that ran of the magnificent pre- 
parations and equipage deſigned by the Marquis De 
Balbaces and Count Antoine towards their appearance 
in this congreſs; the. firſt whereof was one of the 
richeſt ſubjects of Spain, heir and deſcendant of the 
famous Spinala; and the other had great revenues 
from the Duke of Oldenburg, (being his natural ſon) 
and was choſen by Denmark on purpoſe to appear with 
luſture in this embaſſy: and the French Ambaſſadors 
apprehended, either being outſhined by theſe at their 
arrival, or being engaged in greater expences upon the 
vye than they expected from their Court; which, 1 
25 eaves 
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leaves thoſe kinds of ſetvices to future rewards, by ſuc. 


employments and advances, rather than pre- 


ſent ſupplies. When we received this anſwer from 


them, we only ſaid Monficur Pompon2's reaſoning from 
the menu 1 [the vulgar] ſeemed a little below the 


1 his maſter, or the ſtyle of a great Mini- 
r; but that we ſhould * the Dutch Ambaſ- 


ſadors with it, that they — 7 be at liberty to retract 


the conſent they . al ven, ſince they, the 
French, "nr to have * o; but that, for our- 
ſelves, we would obſerve at leaſt the rules we had pro- 
poſed to others, and let them follow either the rules 
or examples as they pleaſed. The French would by 
no means allow to have refuſed them, and ſaid, they 
had only told us Monſieur Pompone's reflexions upon 
them; but that they could not abſolutely conſent till 
they had concerted with their allies, the Swediſh Am- 
baſſadors, whoſe arrival they daily expefted: However, 
though they were by Foſs ar approved, yet the 
French Ambaſſadors, d the aſſembly, made all their 
firſt viſits with the three ſeveral Ambaſſadors coaches 
and ſix horſes, and the whole. number of their train; 
which ſometimes reached further than the ſpace be- 


8 tween their houſes, and of the Miniſters where the 


viſit was 3 But we dontinued to make ours only 
with and the number of ſervants we had 
— and the teſt of the rules were obſerved by 
all with ſo good effect, that, for one whole year I re- 
fided there e there never happened any diſor- 
der. or complaint from fo numerous trains. 

For the neutral country, we at firſt propoſed by con- 
cork with the French Ambaſſadors, to extend it about 
three leagyes, ſo as to take in the town of Cleves which 


has been always celebrated for one of the pleaſanteſt 
ſeats of Germany; but, upon tranſmitting chis pop! | 
to the French court a reſolution came back to thei 


9 to —_ only two leagues from Nime- 
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guen, and that to continue ſubject to contribution, and 
to execution upon failure of that being paid, as was 
uſual, to the garriſon of Maęſtricht. This we thought 
unpratticable, with the ſafety of the Ambaſſadors or 
their retinues, that ſhould make uſe of a neutrality ſub- 
ject to inroads of armed troops, upon pretence of con- 
tribution, and admitted of many diſputes. The French 
Ambaſſadors had orders from their court to go out of 
town, upon any occaſion of airing and entertainment: 
the Dutch deſired us to let the French know, the States 
could not be anſwerable for their doing it, ſafely, till 
a neutral county were eſtabliſhed, without being liable 
to contribution. After ſome time, rather than conti- 
hue priſoners to the town, or venture the inconveni- 
ence and danger of parties ranging within the bounds 
of a neutral country, a compaſs was agreed, about 
two Engliſh miles from the town; and marked out 
with ſeveral great poſts erected to that purpoſe, with- 
in which all perſons ſhould have liberty, and no ſol- 
dier ſhould be ſuffered to come in upon any pretext 
r „ 
Several pretenſions were raiſed at the opening of this 
congreſs (which was reckoned from the time of two 
Mediators arrival upon the place) about the right of 
ſeveral Princes to ſend Ambaſſadors, and many diſ- 
putes aroſe upon them. It had been agreed, at the 
treaty of Munſter, that every Elector ſhould be allow- 
ed to ſend a miniſter thither, with the character of 
Ambaſſador; but, if they ſent more than one in com- 
miſſion, that the firſt only ſhould be treated with ex- 
cellence, and other ceremonies of Ambaſſadors. This 
rule we agreed to follow at Nimeguen : and the Elector 
of Brandenburg ſent two Ambaſſadors thither ; but we 
treated the firſt only with the uſual ceremonies, and 


left the other to his pretences and complaints. The 
French followed our example; and the other Ambaſ- 
fadors did ſome one, ſome the other, according as their 
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intereſts engaged. them to comply with that Elector in 


this pretence. 

5 Upo n admiſſion of the Electors to ſend Ambaſſa- 

Fee to the congreſs, the ſame pretence was ſoon after 

raiſed by the Dukes of Lorrain, Neuburg and Lunen- 

burg : much altercation was uſed upon this ſubject, but 
the precedents alledged not being found without diſ- 

Pute, the thing lay quiet, and their envoys raved 
after ſome time at Nimeguen. 

We agreed, neither to give the firſt viſit, nor the 
and in our houſes, to any character under that of 
mbaſſador; nor to other perſons of quality, that 

were not either Counts of the empire, or General offi- 

cers of armies. , | 

There was no diſpute, about the rank with the Me- 
diators, the French having firſt yielded it by order of 
. their court, till the Inperialiſts came, who neither yield- 
ed nor refuſed it, but ſeemed deſirous to have that 
mark of diſtinction allowed between the Emperor” $ 
Ambaſſadors and thoſe of all other crowned heads. 
We held on our pretence of it from theſe, as well as 
the reſt; but kept it from coming to any deciſion till 
the very ſigning of the treaty ; finding the. Emperor 
not inclined. to yield it, and knowing, that, if it were 
refuſed there, 11 admiſſion granted by the reſt might 
come to be retracted upon that example. 

The other Ambaſſadors were left to their uſual pre- 
tences: the French, that all ſhould yield to them; and 
the reſt, of none yielding to one another; in which 
the Swedes carried the point, even with their allies 
the French, as nicely and poſitively as any others. 

The Swedes arrived about the middle of Auguſt, 
ſent firſt to us, and then to the French, to notify their 


arrival. This happened late in the evening; ſo we 
deferred our 7 and deſites of an hour till 


next morning. The French made theirs the ſame night 


to Monleyr: Oxenftiern, the firſt in commiſſion, who . 
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gave them an hour the next morning; and to our Se- 
cretaries, who came to them about that time, they 
gave an hour in the afternoon. The viſits were made 
accordingly 3 but, upon our infiſting that the firſt vi- 
ſit ought to be returned to the Mediators, from whom- 
ſoever the firft ſhould be received; the Swediſh Am- 
baſſadors, after ſome time to conſider it, determined 
the point, and made us the firſt viſit, though the French 
had firſt made it to them. And this was obſerved by 
the Ambaſſadors that afterwards arrived, during my 
reſidence there. . a Hae | 

I remember no other points of the ceremonial, that 
ſeem to have been eſtabliſhed by the courſe of this aſ- 
ſembly, unleſs it was one particular to ourſelves, who 
declared that we would dine with no Ambaſſador till 
the peace was concluded, being deſirous to avoid the 
trouble and engagements of ' perpetual invitations, as 
well as the unkindneſs of excuſes at one time, or to 
ſome perſon” more than another; but our own tables 
were open, each ef us three days in the week, two 
poſt-days being reſerved to ourſelves for bufinefs, and 
one for diverſion or exerciſe abroad; and ſeveral of the 
Ambaſſadors, eſpecially the French, came to our tables, 
notwithſtanding this reſolution, which they ſeemed to 
take a little to heart. But, to make amends, we di- 
vided the nights by turns. Where there were any 


Ladies in the Ambaſſadors houſes, and where the e- 


venings were ſpent in dancing or play, or careleſs and 

eaſy ſuppers or collations; in theſe entertainments, as 
I ſeldom failed of making a part, and my collegue ne- 
ver had any, ſo it gave occaſion for a good ſaying that 
paſſed upon it, Que la mediation eſtoit tonsjours en pied 
pour faire ſa funfion, [That the mediation was always in 
a "poſture to go on with its buſineſs ;] for I uſed to go to 
bed, and riſe late; while my collegue was a- bed by 
eight, and up by four: and to ſay truth, two more 
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intereſts engaged them to comply with that Elector in 

this pretence. 

e Upo n admiſſion of the Electors to ſend Ambaſſa- 

F to the congreſs, the ſame pretence was ſoon after 

raiſed by the Dukes of Lorrain, Neuburg and Lunen- 

burg : much altercation was uſed upon this ſubject, but 

the precedents alledged not being found without diſ- 

pute, the thing lay quiet, and their envoys arrived 
after ſome time at Mimeguen. 

Me agreed, neither to give the firſt viſit, nor the 
nd in our houſes, to any character under that of 
mbaſſador; nor to other perſons of quality, that 

were not either Counts of the empire, or General offi- 

cers of armies. _ | 

There was no diſpute, about the rank with the Me- 

diators, the French having firſt yielded it by order of 

their court, till the Inperialiſts came, who neither yield- 
ed nor refuſed it, but ſeemed deſirous to have that 
mark of diſtinction allowed between the Emperor's 

Ambaſſadors and thoſe of all other crowned heads. 

We held on our pretence of it from theſe, as well as 

the reſt ; but kept ir from coming to any deciſion till 

the very ſigning of the treaty ; finding the Emperor 
not inclined. to yield it, and knowing, that, if it were 
refuſed there, t 5 admiſſion granted by the reſt might 
come to be retracted upon that, example. 
The other Ambaſſadors were left to their uſual pre- 
tences: the French, that all ſhould yield to them; and 
the reſt, of none yielding to one another; in which 
the Swedes carried the point, even with their allies 
the French, as nicely and poſitively as any others. 
The Swedes arrived about the middle of Auguſt, 
ſent firſt to us, and then to the French, to notify their 


arrival. This happened late in the evening; ſo we 
deferred. our 7 and deſires of an hour till 


next morning. The French made theirs the ſame night 


10 one Oxenftiern, the firſt in commiſſion, Who 
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gave them an hour the next morning; and to our Se- 
cretaries, who came to them about that time, they 
gave an hour in the afternoon. The viſits were made 
accordingly; but, upon our inſiſting that the firſt vi- 
ſit ought to be returned to the Mediators, from whom- 
ſoever the firſt ſhould be received; the Swediſ Am- 
baſſadors, after ſome time to conſider it, determined 
the point, and made us the firſt viſit, though the French 
had firſt made it to them. And this was obſerved by 
the Ambaſſadors that afterwards arrived, during my 
reſidence there, An a ren | 
T remember no other points of the ceremonial, that 
ſeem to have been eſtabliſhed by the courſe of this aſ- 
ſembly, unleſs it was one particular to ourſelves, who 
declared that we would dine with no Ambaſſador till 
the peace was concluded, being deſirous to avoid the 
trouble and engagements of ' perpetual invitations, as 
well as the unkindneſs of excuſes at one time, or to 
ſome perſon more than another; but our own tables 
were open, each ef us three days in the week, two 
poſt-days being reſerved to ourſelves for bufinefs, and 
one for diverſion or exerciſe abroad; and ſeveral of the 
Ambaſſadors, eſpecially the French, came to our tables, 
notwithſtanding this reſolution, which they ſeemed to 


take a little to heart. But, to make amends, we di- 


vided the nights by turns. Where there were any 


Ladies in the Ambaſſadors houſes, and where the e- 


venings were ſpent in dancing or play, or careleſs and 
eaſy ſuppers or collations; in theſe entertainments, as 
I ſeldom failed of making a part, and my collegue ne- 
ver had any, fo it gave occaſion for a good ſaying that 
paſſed upon it, Que la mediation eftoit tonsjours en pied 
four faire ſa funktion, [That the mediation was always in 
a "poſture to go on with its buſineſs ;] for I uſed to go to 
bed, and riſe late; while my collegue was a- bed by 
eight, and up by four: and to ſay truth, two more 
37 n | different. 


A 
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- different men were never ined in one nen nor 


agreed better in it. 
For buſineſs, 1 was very little for many months 


after the congreſs began, till the arrival of the Impe- 


rial miniſters ; only the French Ambaſſadors, ſoon af- 
ter my coming, demanding an audience, .came to make 
us the offer of exhibiting their plein pouvoirs [full pervers] 
into our hands, not doubting, as they ſaid, of the Dutch 
being ready to do the ſame. But, upon our acquaint- 

ing the Dusch Ambaſſadors with this overture, they 
told us, that it was in the choice of the French Am- 
baſſadois to do it when they pleaſed; but they did 
not conceive the haſtening of it 8 any time, 
ſince they had no orders to make that pace without a 
previous concert with their allies; and conſequently, 
though the French ſhould do it, yet they would, at 


preſent, neither exhibit their own, nor make any re- 


flexions (as might be neceſſary) upon thoſe of the 
Bes From this anſwer, the Freuch took occaſion 
to preſs the Dutch extremely upon making inſtances 


to all their allies to haſten to the treaty, or elſe to de- 


clare that they would enter into affairs without them 
and not without ſome i intimation of their maſter s be- 
ing reſolved to recall them, in caſe this was retuſed, 


or much longer delayed. The Dutch, excuſed the re- 


tardments given to the treaty ſo long, by the many 
difficulties raiſed by the French court upom occaſion 


of the paſſports, which were nat yet diſpatched to ſome 


of their new allies; but however, promiſed to acquaint 
the States with theſe inſtances, and. endeavour to diſ- 


poſe them to fix ſome time, by which hey would or- 
der their Ambaſſadors to enter into matter, unleſs the 


© Winiſters of the allies were arrived at Nimeguen, 


In theſe, and ſeveral. other points, interceding be- 


$4 + ho French and Dutch Ambaſſadors, we carried | 


the propoſals and anſwers from one to the other, at 
"FA houſes, 7 word of mouth; which continued till 


tte 
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the aſſembly was compleated, and a place of confe- 
rence, with much difficulty, agreed at the ſtadthouſe 


5 of Nimeguen; where, after many difficulties between 
— the two confederacies, and many more between the 
. parties that compoſed each of them, two chambers were 
e at length agreed for the parties, and one for the Me- 
$] diators, by which our pains was leſſened, but without 
5 other advantage; nor was there any point that gave 
t- us more trouble than the adjuſting this among the 


rties: for the French were, trom the very;farſt, moſt 
declaredly averſe from treating, either by wtitings, or 
from agreeing to a piace of publ:;ck conference; con- 
ceiving this would tend to keep the body of the con- 
federacy united in the treaty, as well as the war; 
whereas their deſign. was to break that union here, 
which they could not in the field, and find ſome way 
or other of entering into ſeparate meaſures for a J 
with ſome of the parties engaged. In the mean time 
the allies found, or took as many occaſions as they 
could, of delaying the diſpatch of their miniſters to 
the congreſs, while they had hopes of hindering the 
Dutch from proceeding without them; and that they 
believed might be done till this campaign ſhould end; 
from the event whereof the ſeveral Princes might the 
better take their meaſures for the conditions of a peace 
that ſhould be propoſed or inſiſted on in this treaty. 
And this diſpoſition of theirs was ſo well purſued, that 
no other Ambaſſadors arrived at Nimeguen till No. 
vember; though we and the French, and the Dutch, 
had been ſo long upon the place, and the Swedes ſoon 
PT | cen Damn 
In the mean time the ſucceſſes of the campaign, thay 
were expected abſolutely to govern the motions of the 
treaty, were various as to the groſs of the war, but 
tan as high to the advantage of the French, as to the 
. diſadvantage of the Swediſh affairs. By force of great 
treaſures, and the great order in diſpoſing them, the 
* ; IE 
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French magazines were always filled in the winter, fo 
as to enable them to take the field as they pleaſed in 


the ſpring, without fearing the weather for their foot, 
or expecting graſs for their horſe. © On the other ſide, 


the' Spaniards want of money and order, left their troops 


in Flanders, neither capable to act by themſelves, up- 
on any ſudden attempt, nor to ſupply with proviſions 
in their march, either Dutch or Germans that ſhould 
come to their relief. Their towns were ill fortified, 
and worſe defended; fo that the King of France, march-, 
ing in the head of a brave and numerous army, took 
Conde in four days, in the month of April, this year 
1676, before any of the confederates were in the field; 
and in May ſent the Duke of Orleans to beſiege Bou- 
chain, with ſome part of his troops, being a ſmall, 
though ſtrong place, and very conſiderable for its fi- 
tuation to the defence of the Spaniſh Netherlands. The 
King, with the ſtrength of his army, poſted | himſelf 
ſo advantageouſly, as to hinder the Prince of Orange 
from being able to nen it, or to light without dif- 


3 2 
nce drögpid . all chi difficulties n 
the ſeaſon, or want of proviſions and magazines in 
Flanders, and marched with his army in ſight of the 
French King by the middle of May. The armies con- 
tinued ſonie days facing one another, and ſeveral times 
drawing out in order to a battle, which neither of them 
thought fit to begin; whether not willing to hazard, 
without neceſſity or advantage, ſo deciſive an action 
a8 this was like to prove; or whether the French con- 
tented themſelves to carry their point by hindering 
the relief of Boucbhain, which muſt fall without it; 
while the Prince of Orange was withheld by the Spa- 
viards from purſuing his, which was to give a battle 
that the Spaniards knew could not be loſt without Geo 
joſs of Flanders. The armies continued facing o 


e N till 1 was ſurrendered the eighth day of 


the 


1 9 . 
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the ſiege. The Prince returned to refreſh his army, 


harraſſed with ſo haſty a march upon ſo ſudden prepa- 
rations; and the King of France returned home, lea- 
ving his army under the Marſhal De Schomberg, to at- 
tend the motions of the enemies. The Prince fell in- 
to concert with the Spaniards and German Princes near 
the lower Rhine for the ſiege of Maeftricht 5 which, 
though the ſtrongeſt of the Dutch frontiers when it 
was taken, , had been yet fortified by the French ſince 
they poſſeſſed it, with all the advantages of art and 
expence, and with a/garriſon-of eight thouſand choſen 
men, under Gatvs, a reſolute | Catalonian, who com- 
manded there under the Marſhal D'Eſtrades governor of 
the place, but then at Nimeguen. 1 


o 
” 


About the end of July the trenches were opened by 
the Prince, and the ſiege carried on with ſuch bravery, - 
ſo many and deſperate aſſaults for about three weeks; 
that as wagers were continually offered, with odds, at 
Nimeguen, ; that it would be taken within fuch.or ſuch 
a time, ſo we did not obſerve the Marſhal D' Eſtrades 
was willing to take them, or ſeemed at all confident it 
would be ſo well defended, The Prince, or the Rh:in- 


grave who was deſigned for governor of the town, as 


his father had been) was ever in the head of the attacks; 
and made great uſe, as well as proof of the deſperate. 
courage of the Engliſh troops, upon all thoſe occaſions : 
Many of the out-works were taken, with great ſlaugh- 
ter on both ſides; but were ſupplied by new retrench- 
ments, and by all the art and induſtry of a reſolute 
Captain, and brave ſoldiers within. About the mid- 
dle of Auguſt, the Prince, expoſing himſelf upon all 
occaſions, received a muſket ſhot in his arm; at which 
perceiving thoſe about him were daunted, he immedi- 
ately. pulled off. his hat with the arm that was hurt, 
and waved it about his head, to ſhew the wound was 
but in the fleſh, and the bone ſafe ; at which they all 
revived, and the Prince went on without interruption 

| | in 
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in all the paces of the ſiege. But a cruel ſickneſs fal- 


ling into his army, weakened it more chan all the aſ- 
ſaults they had given the town. The Germans came 


not up with the ſupplies they had promiſed, and upon 


which aſſurance the ſiege was undertaken; and the 
Rhingrave, who, next the Prince, was the ſpring of 
this action, happening to be wounded ſoon 1 x was 
forced to leave the camp for a caſtle in the neighbour- 


hood, where he died: by all which the army grew diſ- 


heartened, and the ſiege faint. In the mean time, 
Monſieur De Schomberg, who truſted to a vigorous de- 
fence at Maęſtricbt, had beſieged and taken Aire; and, 
after the Prince's army was weakened by the accidents 


of the ſiege, marched” with all the French forces thro? 


ſiege of Maeftricht. 
Il! be affairs of 


5 


the heart of the Spaniſpb Low- Countries, to the relief 
of Magſtricht; upon whoſe approach, and the reſolu- 
tions of a council of war in the Prince's camp, the 
fiege was raiſed, and with it the campaign ended in 


' — 


the. Dutch or Spaniſb Provinces. And from this time 


the Prince of Orange began to deſpair of any ſucceſs 


in the war, after ſuch trials and experience of ſuch 
weakneſs in the Spaniſb forces and conduct, and un- 
certainty in the German counſels or reſolutions. © © 
However, the imperial army took Philipſburg in the 
end of September this year 1676; which was yielded 


for want of proviſions, and as much againſt common 


pinion and expectation, as the contrary event in the 


* 1 


rk and Brandenburg proſpered 
all this while againſt Sweden, with advantage in moſt 


of the ſieges and encounters: that paſſed this ſummer, 


and the firſt part of the winter following, ſo that the 


tr 


. Swedes ſeemed to be loſing apace all they had ſo long 
poſſeſſed in Germany: But the Imperial forces, though 
joined by thoſe of the ſeveral Princes upon the upper 
Rhine, had made no progreſs in their deſigned conqueſts 
there, and were forced to ſeek their old quarters 4 
: BF | * 
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French, which was a true and undiſputed deciſion of 
the ſmall ſucceſs of this campaign. | 
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the German ſide of the Rhine upon the approach of the 5 


Aſter it was ended, the parties engaged in the war 


began to turn their thoughts, or at leaſt their eyes, 
more towards the motions of the treaty than they had 
hitherto done. The Prince of Orange writ to me, de- 
fired to ſee me for a day or two at Saeſdhcł near Amer /- 


fort, about a day's journey from Nimeguen. He com- 


plained much, and with too much reaſon, of the con- 


duct of his allies; the weakneſs, or rather uſeleſsneſs 


of the Spaniſb troops in Flanders, for want of pay or 
order; the Imperial armies acting without defign upon 
the Rhine, or with dependence upon orders from Vi- 
emna, where the emulation of the miniſters made ſuch 
diſtraction, and counter - paces of their Generals, that 


the campaign had paſſed with ſmall effect, after the 
promiſes of vigorouſly; invading either Lorrain or 


France: how the Dukes of Lunenburg had failed of 


ſending their troops to Maęſtricht; which, with the 


ſickneſz of the camp, had rendered that ſiege ineffe- 
cual: ſo that he began to deſpair of any good iſſue 
of the war; and would be glad to hear L hoped for a 
better of the peace, upon our ſcene at Nimeguen, after 


the paces and progreſs whereof he made particular in- 


quiries. I told him how little advances had been hicher- 
to made, by the ſlowneſs of his allies diſpatching their 


Miniſters thither; how little ſucceſs could be expect. 


et from the pretenſions of the parties when they ſhould 
meet; eſpecially France pretending to keep. all they 


had got by the war, and Spain to recover all they had 


loſt; how: his Majeſty ſeemed of the mind to concern 
himſelf no further than the paces of a Mediator, our 
orders being only to convey the mind or propoſals of 


the parties from one to another, and even to avoid 
the offers of any references upon them to his Majeſtys 
opinion was, that it _ 
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determination; ſo that my 
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be the war alone that muſt make the peace, and that I 
ſuppoſed ir would do at one time or other, of 15 weak- 
neſs or wearineſs of one of the parties. 

The Prince ſeemed of my mind, and bla, che e- 
ven of the war would depend upon the conduct at 
Madrid and Vina before next campaign; for, with- 
out ſome great ſucceſſes, he did not believe the States 
would be induced to continue it longer. I told the 
Prinee the difcourſes Monſieur Colbert had entertained 
me with upon my arrival at Nimeguen, in which his 
| Highneſs was chieffy concerned. Upon which he te- 
ple coldly, he had heard enough of the ſame kind 
another way, which Monfieur D'Eftrades had found 
out to Penſioner Fagel; but that they knew him little 
that made him ſuch overtures ; and, for his own in- 

tereſts or advantages, let them find a Way of ſaving 
his honour, by ſatisfying Spain, and nothing of his 
concerns ſhould retard the peace an hour, © 
After my return to Nimeguen, I found the French 
making all the advances they could towards the pro- 
grels of the treaty ; and they were (no doubt) in 
cearneſt; fot being in a poſture to inſiſt upon their pre- 
ſent poſſeſMohs, and having made a great hand of this 
laſt campaign, they were willing, like gameſters that 
oy won much, to give over, unleſs obliged to play 
on by thoſe that had loſt, © The Swedes were more in 
haſte and in earneſt for the peace than any, hoping no 
reſource for their loſſes in Germany by the war. The 
Dutch were grown impatient for the peace, finding 
France would make no difficulty of any thing between Ill 
them, offering privately by their emiſſaries, eſpecially iſ 
at Amſterdam, ſuch a reglement of commerce as th 
Could deſire, the reſtitution of Maeſtricht, and of all 
CA 1 the Prince of Orange could pretend upon 
5 ; loſſes, or their ſeizures in the war. But Denm 


= . 8 Brandenburg were as violent againſt the peace, ha- 
*$ ving nn up in their — all that Sweden had 
| 3 
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poſſeſſed in Germany : and though the Emperor ſeem- 
ed to pretend little after the taking of Philipſburg, be- 
ſides the reſtitution of Lorrain, and the towns of A 
ſace, to the poſture they were left in by the Munſter 
treaty; yet they were ſo faſt linked, both with their Ger- 
man allies and with Spain, that they reſolved to make 


5 
* r —— 


no paces. in the treaty but by common concert: and = 


Spain, though ſenſible of the condition their affairs in 
Flanders were in, as well as in Sicily, yet upon a de- 
ſign then hatching at Madrid, for removal of the 
Queen regent and her miniſtry, to introduce Don Fohn 
to head the affairs of their government, had conceived 
great hopes to recover thoſe deſperate infirmities that 
their inveterate diſorders both in counſels and conduct, 
eſpecially in their finances, had for ſo long time occaſion- 
ed. Beſides, they had confidences {till given them from 
their Miniſters in England, that his Majeſty would nor, 
after all, be contented to ſee Flanders loſt, or would 
be forced into the war by the humour of his Parlia- 
ment. For theſe reaſons. the allies ſeemed to make 
no haſte at all to the congreſs, and ſome of them hard- 
ly to look that way; and none of the parties were 
yet arrived, - beſides the French, the Swedes, and the 
Dutch: But, about the end of September, the French 
Ambaſſadors gave us notice, that their maſter, having 
made ſo many advances towards peace, and being ſo 
ill ſeconded by the proceedings of - the confederates, 
and their lowneſs in coming to the treaty, was reſolved 
to recall his Ambaſſadors, unleſs. thoſe of the chief 
confederates ſhould repair to Nimeguen within the ſpace 
of;,006 e . 
This we communicated to the Dutch Ambaſſadors, 
and they to the States; who, after ſome conferences 
with the Miniſters of their allies, came to 2. reſoluti- 
on, that they would enter upon the treaty themſelves, 
if the Miniſters of their confederates ſhould: not re- 
pair to 1imeguen by the firſt of November which, way 
_ * - ©, 7: .: 5 5 
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afterwards, upon ſome diſputes, declared to be meant 
old ſtyle, being thar of the n where _ ages 
Was held. 
The noiſe of this teen of the Sees was more, 
| among their allies, than the danger; ſince there were 
ways enough to raiſe difficulties, and ſpin out time, af- 
ter the Ambaſſadors ſhould arrive, as well as before; 
but yet it had ſo much effect, that the ſeveral confede- 
rates did upon it begin to Baſten away one or other 
of their intended Ambaſſadors towards Nimeguen, (as 
Count Kinſki from Vienna, Don Pedro "Ronquillo from 
England, where he then reſided as Envoy ;) but 
not the perſons principally intruſted, or at the Ar of 
their embaſſies; nor with powers to - further 
than Preliminaries; and from Denmark Monfieur Heug, 
without any news of Count Antoine's preparation, who 
was appointed chief of that embaſſy; any more than 
of the Biſhop of Gurcł, — De Balbaces, the 
chieſeſt of thoſe deſigned from the Emperor and Harn. 
In the mean time, the Duteb began to lay load 
their allies, for their backwardneſs, ſo declared, in 
making any paces towards the treaty; to cavil upon 
the . — they were under of ſo many great ſub- 
ſidies to fo many Princes their allies, 2 carrying on 
à war which the allies purſued for their own ſeparate 
| Intereſts or ambition, though entered into perhaps at 
firſt for defence of Holland, with whoſe theirs 
were complicated. He their Miniſters, both at 
the Hague and Nimeguen, took the liberty to fay publie- 
y, and upon ſeveral occaſions, and in ſeveral: 
, nies, that their maſters would pay no ſubſidies to their 
allies the next campaign, unleſs, in the mean time, 
they would, by their fair and ſincere proceedings in 
the treaty, Bt} * en the Fun as” yu" ex- 
am Was. SUED: Nerd mit 
The Swedes hood, S bel as A Naeh ves "Y 
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Dutch to the arrival of their allies, till after the firſt 
of November was elapſed. The French began to 

them upon it, in conſequence of the States — ; 
and, after ſome little demurs, the Dutch Ambaſſadors 
to deliver theirs. So by concert, not with- 
out difficulty, we agreed, that on the 21ſt of Novem- 
ber the ſeveral powers ſhould be brought to us the 
Mediators, by the ſeveral Ambaſſadors, at ſuch hours 
as they ſhould feverally take from us; ſhould be de- 
poſited in our hands; and that we ſhould afterwards 
communicate the originals mutually: to the ſeveral 
Ambaſſadors at their houſes, and leave dee n 
Files, atteſted by us the Mediators. 

This was done accordingly; and, the morning — . 
ter, the Dutch Ambaſſadors Wenge us an account of 
ſeveral exc they were forced to malte againſt 
ſeveral expreſſions in the French and Swedifh prefaces 
to their powers; which they ſaid were fitter for mani- 
feſtoes than for powers of a treaty, eſpecially thoſe of 
juſtifying the war and maintaining the treaty of V- 
phalis. © But the greateſt ſtreſs they laid was upon a 
clauſe in the French powers, mentioning the Pope's 
mediation 5 which they ſaid their maſters could never 
conſent to now, no more than they had at Munter. 
To ſay truth, though the gaining of time for the allies 
coming might have fome par in theſe exceptions of 
the Dutch, yet they were framed with great art; and 
ſhewed the — . ickneſs and ſharpneſs of Monſieur 
Van Beverning s apprehenſion, as welt as his ſkiltand 
experience in theſe kind of affairs; being, I think, 
without diſpute, the moſt practiſed and the ableſt am- 
baffador, of PANT WT courſe — * 
employment. 

The Dutch exceptions were returned, by ow Pt 
the French and Swedes, + againſt their powers; but with 
offer from both of entering into the treaty, while theſe © 

mateery- ſhould 9— The Dutch accepted it, 
* has oy: 
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l the French would oblige Wesel to pro- 
cure new powers, free from the exceptions raiſed againſt 
them, as the Dutcb offered to do. After much debate, 
they all agreed in deſiring us the Mediators, to draw 
up a form of powers to be uſed by all the parties: 
we did it, and it was approved by them all; with ſome 
reſerve only from the French, — ir would be fit 
to mention any mediation, ſince that of the Pope's 
was left out; and ſome little tentatives upon us, whe- 
cher we would be content to leave out all mention of his 
_ Majeſty's mediation, as well as that of the Pope's? This 
-werexcuſed ourſelves from doing, the whole frame of 


the congreſs having proceeded from his Majeſty's me- 


diation, without any intervention of the Pope's; and 
the King's having been accepted by all the parties, 
which the Pope's dad not been; but on the contrary, 
the very mention of it, in the powers, declared againſt 


by ſeveral of them. And, by orders we received from 


Court upon occaſion of chis diſpute, we declared to all 
the parties, that though his Majeſty pretended not to 
exclude any other mediation that the parties ſhould 
think fit to uſe, yet he could not in any wiſe act joint- 
ly with that of the Pope; nor ſuffer his Miniſters to 
enter into any commerce either of viſits or conferences, 
Wich any of his that might be employed at Nimeguen. 
In November arrived Monſieur. Heug, one of the 
Daniſh Ambaſſadors ;* Monſieur  Somnitz and Blaſpyl, 
the two Brandenburg Ambaſſadors ; Lord Berkley.from 
Faris; and, ſoon after, Don Pedro Ronquillo, one of 
the Spaniſh Ambaſſadors but the laſt continued in- 
 cognito till the arrival of Count Kinſki, who, whether 
he had taken the gaut, or the gout had taken him, 


” ..continued upon that 1 at un till the DEW 


27 ” The — Ambaſſador coming upon vides to _ 


wife, and meeting me there, found that way of ent 
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| a if he had been declared upon it. He agreed with 


the French in this one en. ve deſiring either the 
's mediation might be mentioned in their —— 
or that his Majeſty, in conſideration of the Peace 
would ſuffer the mention of his to be left out: — 
the Dane, on the other fide,” agreed with the Dutch, 
in refuſing to admit any power with mention of the 
Pope's mediation. - There aroſe likewiſe another dif- 
ficulty, from a ſeeming: expedient propoſed by the 
Dutch,” of having from each party ſeveral powers 
granted for treating with the ſeveral parties they were 
in war with; which the French refuſed; or to 
other powers than for the Dutch and their allies : Band 
in theſe diſputes or difficulties'the year 1676 ended. 
I enter not at all into the detail, or ſo much as 
mention, of the many incidents that fell into the courſe 
of this rreaty upon punctilio's of viſits or ceremonĩals; 
becauſe they ſeem to me but ſo many impertinencies 
char are grown this laſt age into the character of Am- 
baſſadors; having been raiſed and cultivated by men, 
who, wanting other talents to value themſelves upon 
in thoſe employments, endeavoured to do it by exact. 
neſs or niceties in the forms; and beſides, they have 
been taken notice of by diſcourſes concerning this tre- 
ty, and at one time or other may be exactly known 
by the original papers of our embaſſy, which are in 
two or three ſeveral hands: whereas I intend chiefly 
to declare the courſe of this great affair, by the more 


material circumſtances, and from the true ſprings of 


thoſe events that ſuceeeded, rather than trouble myſelf” 
with the forms that ſerved'to amuſe ſo long chi afſem- ; 
bly at Nimeguenn ehem 
I hall only make two adde upon the ceremo- 
nial; the firſt is upon the Emperor's conduct towards 
the Brandenburg Ambaſſadors; allowing his Miniſters 
to treat them both like Ambaſladors of crowned heads, 
* we Yr it ay to the firſt of the embaſſy up- 
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en ede ofthe.ifonkr rm, and were fol- 
loved in it by the French and Swedes in the whole courſe 
of this treaty at Nimeguey. This pace of the _ 
ror ſeemed not. ſo much grounded, as ſome thoug 
upon his compliance with ſo conſiderable an . 
upon a deſign to aſſiſt another pretenſion of bee n 
which is, not only a difference of place, but alſo of 
rank from all other crowned heads of Cbriſtendom: 


 * whereas the other Kings, though. they yield him the 


yet they do not allow him a difference of rank. 
if the Emperor could by his example prevail with 
other Kings to treat the Electors like crowned. heads, 
it would fortify the pretenſions of the Emperor to a 
difference of rank; ſince there is a great one, and out 
of all conteſt, between him and the Electors, 
My ſecond remark. is, that, among all the * 
lio's between the Ambaſſadors at Nimeguen,: none ſeem- 
et to me to carry them to ſuch heights as the Sqvedes 
and the Danes. The firſt ſtanding as ſtiff upon all 
Fon of not ſeeming: to yield in the leaſt to the French 
Ambaſſadors, though fheir allies, and from a Crown 
noe only of to mighiy power, but from whom alone 
they expected the reſtoring of their broken ſtate in 
Germany: and the Dauiſo Ambaſſador, upon the French 
being exhibited in French, ſaid he would give 
WE =? , unleſs they would do it in Latin, as 4 
common language; alledging he knew no- difference 
between crawned beads; that the Daniſo Kings — 


been as great as the Freuch are now, and in their pr 


ſent dominions are as abſolute. Upon all which Mos 
ſieur Van Beverning could not | forbear to reflect, and 
ſay to us, that in his remembrance there was no ſort 
af competition made by thoſe two Northern Kings 
wich the other three great Kings of Chriſtendow : that 
the treatment of the States to them was very different, 
and their Miniſters: made no difficulty of ſigning auy 
6 after 2 che three n. | 
of, : * 
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is, I think, out of queſtion that the pretenſion of 
parity among the crowned heads was firſt made in the 
north by Guſtavus, when he told Monſieur Grammont 
the French. Ambaſſador in Sweden upon this occaſion, 


as that for his part he knew no diſtinction among crown- 
un; ed heads, but what was made by theit virtue; and 
2 of this pretence was not much diſputed with him, in re- 
m: ſpect to the greatneſs of his qualities, as well as of his 
the attempts and ſucceſſes; and his example was followed 
nk, by the Ming of Denmark, and has ſince left place a 
vith thing conteſted among them all. Tis true, the French 
ads, have claimed the ' precedence next to the Emperor, 
0 a {MW with more noiſe and haughtineſs than the reſt; but have 
out been yielded to by none except the Spaniards, upon the 


7 fear of a war they were not able to deal with; nor 
ncti- have they ſince been willing to own the weakneſs of 


em- ¶ that conceflion, but have choſen to fall into vhat mea» 


vedes ſures they could of encouraging and eſtabliſhing, the 
n all pretence of parity among crowned heads. The maſt 
rench remarkable inſtance of this happened at Nimeguenz 
own Wl where, upon a public meeting of the allies, the diſ- 
pute ariſing between Spain and Denmark for the place 
at table, Don Pedro conſented to have it taken by turns, 
and the firſt to be divided by lot. The French Am- 
baſſadors made their pretence of preference next the 
Mediators at Nimeguen, in the firſt return of their vi- 
fits from Ambaſſadors arriving; but it was neither 
yielded to by Swede or Dane, nor practiſed by the Em- 
peror's Ambaſſadors, who made their firſt viſit to the 
Mediators, and the next without diſtinction to the firſt 
that had viſited them. The Emperor took advantage 
of the Frencb, as well as the reſt, 3 * = 
Mediators ; and during this treaty made a ſcruple, 
9 a refuſal; of ob it; by which he dif- 
tinguiſhed himfelf from the other crowned heads. We 
were content to keep it; as much as we could, from 
deciſion with them; bur it once happened, that, up- 
WIDENS | \ O 0 ö On 
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on a meeting with the allies at the Dane's houſe, Count 
Kinſki was there beſore I and Sir Lionel came into the 
room, where chairs were ſet for all the Ambaſſadors. 
After the common ſalutations, I went ſtraight up to 
the chair that was firſt in rank, and ſtood before it, 
to ſit down when the reſt were ready; but my col- 
legue, either loſing his time by being engaged in long- 
er civilities, or by a deſire not to be engaged in con- 
teſts, gave room to Count Kinſti, (a very briſk man) 
to come and ſtand before the chair that was next me, 
and conſequently between me and my collegue: when 
I faw this, and conſidered, that, though the place was 


given me by the Imperialiſts, yet it was not given to 


the Kings embaſly; I choſe not to fit down; but, 
falling into the conference that was intended, I ſtood 
all the while as if I did it careleſly, and ſo left the mat- 
/// eetc ay nt ny Fe, . 
The Prince of Orange, about the latter end of De- 
tember, writ very earneſtly to me, io make a ſtep, for 
ſome few days, to the Hague, knowing I had leave 
from his Majeſty to do it when 1 thought fit. And, 
finding all things without preſent motion at Mimeguen, 


I I went thither, and arrived the laſt day of the year. 
I ̃! be firſt of the next, being 1677, 1 attended his High- 


neſs: we fell into large diſcourſes of the progreſs of 


the treaty, the coldneſs of the parties, the affected de- 


lays of the Impertaliſis and Spaniards, the declared a- 
_ verſion of the Danes and Brandenburg; and concluded 
how little was to be expected from the formal paces 
of this congreſs. Upon all which the Prince aſked, 
if I had heard any more of his Majeſty's: mind upon 
the peace; fince I had been laſt with him ? I told him 


what I remembered of his laſt letter to me upon that 
ſubject; which was, that he concluded from the Prince's 
Adiſcourſes to me, that he had then no mind to peace; 


that he was ſorry for it, becauſe he thought it wWas 
his intereſt to have it: that he had tried to ant 
G9 Ts 1 ö min 


F Cy Sram. bim, as he new I had not only leave, but 
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mind of France upon it; but if they would not open 
themſelves farther on one ſide, nor his Highneſs on 
the other, than they had yet done, he would content 
himſelf with performing only his part of Mediator, 
and in the common forms. The Prince ſaid, this 
looked very cold, ſince his Majeſty was alone able to 
make the peace, and knew well enough what it would 
come to by the forms of the congreſs: that, for his 
own part, he deſired it, and had a great deal of rea- 
ſon; both becauſe his Majeſty ſeemed to do ſo, and 
to think it his own intereſt as well as the Prince's; 


and becauſe the States not only thought it their intereſt, 


but abſolutely neceſſary for them: that he would not 

ſay this to any but to the King by me; becauſe, if France 
mould know it, they would, he doubted, be harder 
upon the terms: that both Spain and the Emperor had 
leſs mind to it now, than they had at the end of the 


1 


laſt campaign; the new Miniſters being leſs inclined 


to it than the old had been; ſo that there was not one 


of the allies that had any mind to it, beſides the States: 


that, for his own part, he ſhould be always in the ſame 


mind with them, and therefore very much deſired it; 
but did not know which way to go about it, at leaſt ſo 
as to compaſs it before the next campai 6 
chat once began, they ſhould be all at ſea again, and 


gn. And, if 
ſhould be forced to go juſt as the wind ſhould drive 


them: that, if his Majeſty had a mind to make it, and 
would let him know freely the conditions upon which 


either he. deſired or believed it might be made, he 


would endeavour to concert it the beſt he could with 
his Majeſty, and that with all the freedom and ſince- 

rity in the world; ſo it might be done with any ſafe- 
ty to his own honour, and the intereſts of his coun- 


All this he deſired Pon to Win directly to his Ma- 2 


_.. © command 
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2 to do, upon any occaſion that I thought de, 
rved r 
Io days after, I ſaw the Nene Fagel "i upon 
ſome common affairs incident to my embaſſy at the 
Hague, which had been left in the hands of the Secre- 
* of that embaſſy. When theſe diſcourſes were 
paſt, he aſked me it L had brought them peace from 
: Weg I replied, that ſince he was ſo ignorant of 
-what had paſſed there, I would tell him, That they 
had carried their matters there En babiles gens | Like a- 
Je men]: that, to bring their allies to the congreſs, 
they had pretended to treat by the firſt of November, 
whether they came or not: that, after that day 
they had found tault with the powers exhibited, bad 
offered at new, made the Mediators courſe from one 
to the other, ſpun out two months time in theſe 
ces, and thereby were gotten in ſight both of Spaniſ 
and Imperial 3 which I ſuppoſed was the point 
they al ways intended, and afterwards to keep pace with 
them. The Penſioner anſwered me, with mech 


in his face both ſerious and ſad, that either I did — 
know them, and the courſe of their affairs ſince I left 
the Hague or elſe I would not ſeem to know them: 
chat they not only deſired tl rw" hr trom their hearts, 


but thought it abſolutely neceſlary for them: that they 
would certainly have entered into the treaty at the time, 
if the French had either exhibited powers in a form to 
be at all admitted, or would haye obliged themſelves 
to procure new ones z nay, that they would not inſiſt 
upon a peace ms to their allies pretenſions, nor 
could he anſwer that they would not make a ſeparate 
one. I faid, that was a matter of ſuch moment, as 
I was fure they would think of it another year before 
they did it, Wich this he drew vp his chair cloſer to 
me, and began a diſcourſe with more heat and earneſt- 
neſs than agreed well with the poſture of health he 


1 in, ſaying, firſt, * m 55 chought enough 
9 
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of it already; and, with thinking much, had begun 
to find it was without remedy: that they had great ob- 
ligations to Spain, for entering into the war to ſave their 
country, and thereby to ſave Flanders too; but they 
had made them no il} return, by continuing it now 
three years only for the intereſts of Spain, fince there 
remained nothing of conſequence between France and 
them: that they had further engaged themſelves to 
carry it on this following year, and ſo would have 
done with the forces they did the laſt, if their allies 
had performed the parts they had likewiſe engaged 
but, for Spain, they took no care, but to let them ſee 
they were reſolved to periſh : that they had ſent their 
fleet home from Sicily, without the 2 agreed 
on; and left them to be paid by the States at their re- 
turn: that not a penny could be got of a great ſum they 
owed them for carriages and proviſions the laſt ſummer, 
and which was deſigned for magazines againſt next year 
in Flanders, without which their armies could not march 
in that country, where they were ſure to find none of 
the Spaniards providing; that they had repreſented to 
Spam the neceſſity but of keeping ſo. many forces well 
regulated and paid, as might defend their towns while 
the Prince ſhould take the field with the army of the 
State, and hinder or divert any great ſieges there; but 
not a word of anſwer: that they had then deſired them 
to receive ſo many of the troops of the German Prin- 
ces, their allies, as might defend their moſt important 
places; but, inſtead of this, they drove them out of 
their country: that, for the Emperor, they had al- 
ways told him, that unleſs his army would march into 
France, or at leaſt force them to a battle by ſuch for- 
ges as might draw great detachments of the French ou 
of Flanders, that country would not be ſaved the la 
ſummer, or at leaſt not the next, unleſs his army took 
up their quarters this winter in Alſace, or on that fide 
of the Rhine: but at Vienna they conſidered Flanders as 


much 


— 
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much as the Dutch do Hungary; and becauſe the imperi. 


al officers could better find their private account by win- 
ter quarters in Germany, than in a country haraſſed like 
Alſace, their armies muſt repaſs the Khine this winter, 


and thereby loſe all the advantages of the laſt cam- 


paign, and hopes of the next: that, for want of ma: 
gazines in Flanders, two or three ſtrong frontiers would 


> Be loſt there next ſpring, before the Imperialifs 


could take the field; and if Cambray, Valenciennes and 
Mons were taken, all the reſt would revolt, conſider- 
ing the miſeries they had already ſuffered, and muſt 
by a longer war: that the Prince would not be able 
to prevent it, or be ſoon enough in the field to march, 


for want of proviſions in Flanders, the country grow - 


ing deſolate by the unſettled contributions; or at leaſt, 
not with ſuch an army as to venture a battle, or raiſe 
a ſiege, while the Spaniſh troops were ſo weak, and 


_ *the French would be ſo ſtrong, at a time hen they 


had no enemy to divert them upon the Rhine: that 


"the Prince's friends could not ſuffer him to go into 
tze field, only to ſee towns loſt under his noſe, and 


perhaps all Flanders, while he was expected to defend 
it; and at the ſame time was rendered incapable of do. 


ing it by the faults of the Spaniards, who yet would 
not fail to reproach him, as well as his enemies abroad, 


and ill-willers at home, that would be glad of the c- 
caſion. In the mean time, from France they could 


have whatever conditions they pretended, either by 


reſtoring Maeftricht, 2 reglement of commerce, or a- 
ny advantages to the houſe of Orange; and, as to this 
laſt, whatever the Prince himſelf would demand: : that 
to this purpoſe they had every week OG letters 

eparate peace 


and though he ſhould fall into it with the greateſt xc 
5 gret that could be, yet he did not ſee what elſe Was 
to be done, and did not know one man in Holland that 
99 not of * fame mind; that he did not talk with 
Ls 
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me as an Ambaſſador, but a friend; whoſe opinion he bn 


eſteemed and deſired : that he told me freely, Leu 
fart et leur foible [Their ſtrength and their weakneſs] 5 
and would be glad to know what elſe I thought they 
could do upon all theſe circumſtances, Et dans Patea- 
blement de leur eftat par une fi longue guerre | And in the 
diſtreſs of their State by fo long a war}. I returned his 
compliment, but excuſed myſelf from giving my opi- 
nion to a perſon ſo well able to take meaſures that were 
the fitteſt for the States conduct or his own; but de- 
fired to know what he reckoned would become of Flan- 
ders after the Dutch had made their ſeparate peace, be- 
cauſe the fate of that-country was that wherein the reſt 
of their neighbours were concerned as well as they. 
He anſwered, it would be loſt in one ſummer, or in 
two, but more probably in one: that he believed Cam- 
bray, Valenciennes, Namur, and Mons might be loſt in 
one ſummer: that, after their loſs, the great towns 
within would not. offer at defending themſelves, ex- 
cepting Antwerp and Oſtend, for which they might 
perhaps: take ſome meaſures with France, as I knew 
the French had offered Monſieur De Wit upon their 
firſt invaſion in 1667. I aſked him how he reckoned - 

this State was to live with France after the loſs of Flan- 

ders? and if he thought it could be otherways than at. 
diſcretion? he deſired me to believe, that, if they could 

hope to fave Flanders by the war, they would not 
think of a. ſeparate peace; but, if it muſt be loſt, 
they had rather it ſhould be by the laſt, which would 

leſs exhauſt their country and diſhonour the Prince: 
that, after Flanders was loſt, they muſt live ſo with 

France, as would make them find it their intereſt ra- 
ther to preſerve their State than to deftroy it: that it 
was not to be choſen, but to be fwallowed like a deſpe- 
rate remedy : that he had hoped forſome reſource from 
better conduct in the Spaniſp affairs; or that ſome great 
impreſſion of the German armies, upon that fide. of 


#9 France, 


1 


96. een de PAR: 3 
France, might have brought the peace to, ſome rea- 


ſonable terms: that, for 15 own. part, he had ever. be- 


lieved that England itſelf would cry halt, at one ſtep 
or other that France was making; and that, if we 
would be content to ſee half Flanders. loſt, yet we 
would not all; nor Sicily neither, for the intereſt of 
our trade in the Mediterranean : that the King had the 
Res in his hands for theſe two years paſt; 5 might 
have made it when he pleaſed, and upon ſuch condi- 
tions as he ſhould think fit, of N and ſafety to 

the reſt of his neighbours as well as himſelf: that al 
 menknew, France was not in a condition to refuſe what- 
ever terms his Majeſty reſolved on, or to venture a war 
with England in conjunction with the reit of the allies : 
that the leaſt ſhew of it, if at all credited in France, 
was enough to make the peace : that they had long re- 


67 | ee all this in England by Monſieur Van Bewning- 


and offered his Majeſty to be the arbiter of it, 
and to fall into the terms he ſhould preſcribe z but not 


a2 word i in anſwer, and all received with ſoch a cold- 


neſs as never was, though other le thought we 
had reaſon to be a little more „ _ this 

zut him more upon thinking a ſeparate peace neceſ- 
fary than all the reſt: that he conteſſed, cuntta prius 
tentanda, [all means were firſt to be tried], till he found 
at laſt it was immedicabile vulngs Ian incurable wound]: 
that, for their living with France after Flanders was 
loft, he knew well enough what I meant by aſking; 
but, after that, the aims of France would be more up- 
on {tay or Germany, or perhaps upon us, than them; 
that it could not be the intereſt of France to deſtroy or 
conquer this ſtate, but to preſerve it in a dependence 
upon that crown: that they could make better uſe of 


the Dutch flects, than of a few poor: fiſher towns, that 


'they ſhould be reduced to if any violation were made, 
either upon their liberties or religions: that the King 
BY France had ſeen their country, and knew it, 250 * 
| r 
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derſtood it ſo, and ſaid, upon all occaſions, that he 

had rather have them for his friends than his ſubjectsʒ 

but if, after all, I concluded their ſtate muſt fall in 

four and twenty hours, yet it were better for them to 

defer i it to the laſt hour, and that it ſhould happen * 
night rather than at non. 

This was diſcourſed with Sick vehemence = 
warmth, that he was not able to go on; and having 
ſaid, it was not a matter to be reſolved between us 
two, I left. him, after wiſhing him health enough to 
go through the thoughts; ant bulineſſes of ſo great a 
conjuncture. 

Next morning 1 went to the Prince, and, after 
ſome common talk, told him what had paſſed in my 
viſit to the Penſioner, and aſked his Highneſs, if he 
had ſeen him ſince, or knew any thing of it? He ſaid 
no ; and ſo I told him the detail of it; and, up- 
on concluſion, that he ſaid he ſaw nothing elle to 
be done but to make a ſepatate peace; and, that he 
knew not a man in Holland who was not of his mind. 
The Prince interrupted me, ſaying, yes, Iam ſure 1 


know one, and that is myſelf, and I will hinder it as 
long as I can; but, if any thing ſhould happen to me, 


I know. it would be done in two days time, I aſked 


him, whether he was of the Penſioner's mind, as to 


what he thought likely to happen the next campaign ? 
He ſaid, the appearances were ill; but campaigns did 
not always end as they began: that accidents might hap- 

pen which no man could foreſee; and that, if hey 
cate to one fair battle, none could anſwer for the e- 
vent: that the King might make the peace, if he 
pleaſed, before it , but, if we were ſo indiffe- 
rent as to let this ſeaſon paſs, for his part, he muſt 
go on, and take his fortune: that he had ſeen that 
morning a poor old man, tugging alone in a little 


boat with his oars, againſt the eddy of a fluce upon 


. — when wich the laſt endeavours he was 
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juſt got up to the place intended; the force of the ed- 
dy carried him quite back again; but he turned his 
boat as ſoon as he could, and fell to his oars again; 
and thus three or four times while the Prince ſaw him; 
and concluded, this old man's bufinefs and his were 
too like one another, and that he ought, however, to 
do juſt as the old man did, without knowing what 
would ſucceed; any more than what did in the Poor 
man's caſqGGG. eee ee e 
All that paſſed upon theſe diſcourſes, I tepreſent- 
ed very particularly to the court, the firſt part imme- 
diately to the King, the reſt to the Secretaries of State; 
and added my own opinion, that, if his Majeſty con- 
tinued to interpoſe no further than by the bare and 
common offices of this mediation, in the place and 
forms of a treaty, and the Auſtrians held off from the 
progreſs of it, as well as the northern allies, and as 
they had all hitherto done, it would certainly follow, 
that the French and Duteb would fall into private ne- 
| Car gre ; and, by what I could obſerve on both 
ſides, were like to adjuſt them in a very little time, 
and leave them ready-to clap up a peace in two days, 
when the Dutch ſhould grow more impatient of the 


ſlowneſs or unfincereneſs of their allies proceedings in 


the general . treaty, or whenever the violent humour 
of the people ſhould force the Prince to fall into the 
' ſame opinion with the States upon this matter. This 
I efteemed.' myſelf obliged to ſay, that his Majeſty 
might want no lights that were neceſſary upon ſo nice, 
and yet fo dangerous a conjuncture. I had his Ma- 
jeſty's anſwer in a long letter, of his own hand, com- 
plaining much of the confederate {miniſters in Eng- 


lud caballing with parliament- men, and raiſing all 


met's ſpirits as high againſt the peace as they could; 
and that they had done it to ſuch a degree, as made 
]ijt very difficult for him to make any ſteps with Frunte 
towards a general peace, unleſs the Duzch * 
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dor would: firſt put in a memorial; preſſing his Ma- 
jeſty from the States to do it; and declaring; that 
without it they ſaw Flanders would be loſt. 
From Secretary Williamſon 1 had no other anſwer 

material upon all the Penſioner's diſcourſes, nor my 
own opinion upon the preſent conjuncture, but that 

his Majeſty, and the Lords of the foreign committee, 
wondered I ſhould think the French were ſo ready for 
a ſeparate peace, if the Dutch: ſhould fall into thoſe + 
thoughts; and that they did not remember they had 
ever received any thing from either me or my collegue 
at Nimeguen that looked chat way. Upon which I told 
him the frequent converſations I had had with Mon- 
ſieur Colbert, upon that ſubject; and the ſeveral letters 
the Penſioner had ſhewn from the Marſhal D*Eftrades, 
or his inſtrument,” at Magęſtricht. But to all this I re- 


ceived no anſwer; nor ſo much as reflexion; tho? 1 


thought this part was my duty, as Ambaſſador: at the 
Hague, whether it were ſo as Mediator at Nimeguen or 
The Prince and Penſioner were both willing the 
King ſhould be complied with, in the government of 

Monſieur Van Beuninghen's:paces and language at Lon- 
don; but preſſed me to write once more, to kygow: his 
Majeſty's: opinion upon the terms of a peace, or elſe 
he ſaid it would be too late, while the ſeaſon advan- 
ced towards the campaigau. Upon which I deſired 
him to conſider there might be three weeks difference 

between his firſt telling his on thoughts to his Ma? 
jeſty, and receiving his Majeſty's gpinion upon them; 
or ſending firſt o know his Majeſty's, then returning 
his on, and afterwards expecting the King's again, 
in caſe, they differed: beſides, I believed his Majeſty 
would take it Kinder, and as a piece of more confi- 
dence, if his Highneſs made no difficulty of explaining 


himſelf firſt. The Prince -paus:d a While, and then | 


ſaid, to ſhew the confidence he delired to live in with 


q 
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his Majeſty, he would make no further difficulty of 


it, though he might have many reaſons to do it: 
that, if the King had a mind, to make a ſudden peace, 
he thought he muſt do it upon the foot of Aix la 
Cbapelle; which he would have the more ground for, 
becauſe it was a peace he both made and warranted: 
that, for exchanges, he thought there ſhould be no 
other propoſed upon it, but only of Aeth and Cbarle- 
roy for Aire and St. Omer; ich two laſt he thought 
imported a great deal more to France, than the others, 
unleſs they would declare that they intended to end 
this war with the proſpect of beginning another, by 
which they might get the reſt of Flanders : that this 
was all needed paſs between France and Spain; and 
for the Emperor and this State, that the firſt, having 
taken Philipſburgbh from the French, ſhould raze it; 
and the French having taken Maęſtricht from the Dutch, 
ſhould raze it too; and ſo this whole war ſhould paſs 
comme un tourbillon qui avoit ceſſe, apres avoir . menace 
beaucoup, & fait fort peu de Remuemens au monde. ¶ As 
@ ſtorm that bas ceaſed, after it had threatened mow} and 
made but little. alterations in the World.] 

I was ſurprized to hear a propoſition ſoon * ſud- 
den, ſo ſhort and ſo deciſive, and that ſeemed ſo ea- 
ſy towards a ſhort cloſe; if his Majeſty ſhould fall into 
it; and I eſteemed it a ſtrain in the Prince of the moſt 
conſummate knowledge in the whole preſent ſcheme 
of affairs, and moſt deciſive judgment upon them that 
he could have given, after the longeſt deliberation and 
matureſt advice. I obſerved however to his Highneſs 
upon it, that he had not explained what was to become 
of Lorrain and Burgundy; and next, whether he be- 
lieved it at all likely, that France, after fuch acqui- 
ſitions made in this war, and ſo many more expect- 
ed, ſhould come to ſuch reſtitutions of what they 
ber N oy {to pou "The I pe, 
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plied, both were explained by the terms he propo- 
Ted of Aix la Chapelle: that, for Lorrain, France ne- 
ver pretended to keep it, but from the laſt Duke 
only, that Burgundy could not be parted with by Spain, 


without the French reſtoring ſo many towns for it in 


Flanders as would raiſe endleſs debates, draw the bu- 
ſineſs into lengths, and ſo leave it to the deciſion of 
another campaign. For the ſecond, he ſaid, he had 


reaſon to doubt it, and did not believe it would be 
done but by his Majeſty's vigorous interpoſition, but 
by that he was ſure it would be eaſily effected; but, if 


his Majeſty would not endeavour it, the war muſt g⁰ 
on, and God Almighty muſt decide it: that all the al- 
lies would be glad of it, and believed that, upon Don 
Jobn's coming to the head of the Spaniſb affairs, there 
would be a new world there: that however one town 
well defended; or one battle well fought, might 
change the ſcene : that for himſelf, he would confeſs, 


the King could never do ſo kind a part, as to bring 
him with ſome honour out of this war, and upon 


ſome moderate terms; but if he was content that 
France ſhould make them inſupportable, they would 
venture all, rather than receive them; and, for Hol- 
land's making it a ſeparate peace, let the Penſioner, or 
any others, tell what they would, they ſhould never 
do it while he was alive, and was able to hinder it. 
And he would ſay one thing more to me, that he 
believed he was able to hinder it: that, if he died, he 
knew eit would be done next day; but, when that 
ſhould happen, this matter muſt be ſome other's 
care, and perhaps we in e were the moſt con- 
. to look after it. 

I promiſed to repreſent all he had faid directiy to 


his Majeſty, and ſo I did immediately; and the Prince 


went next day to Dieron, within fix leagues of Mi- 
meguen, where I > wn to come to him as ſoon as I 
000 be On d of his NETYR anſwer. And I 
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am the more particular in all theſe diſcourſes with the 

Prince and the Penſioner upon this great conjuncture, 
becauſe they do not only diſcover the true ſprings from 
which the peace was afterwards derived, but repreſent 
moſt of the intereſts of Chriſtendom, as they were ob- 
ſerved by the two perſons that, next to Monſieur De 
Wit, underſtood them the beſt of any 1 have ever met 
with in the courſe of my negotiations. 
After the Prince was gone, I had one conference 
more with the Penſioner, who told me he was ſtill of 
opinion ĩt muſt come to a ſeparate peace: that he had 


told the Emperor's Miniſters the ſame thing; and, 


that if they did not, at Vienna, fall into the meaſures 
propoſed and inſiſted on by the States, before the mid- 
dle of February next, they ſnould be forced to make it: 
that if Don Emanuel De Lyra had not now aſſured them 


of the remiſes being actually come from Spain, for pay- 


ment of the laſt year's charge of the fleets, both in the 
Mediterrancan and Baltick, according to agreement, 
the peace could not have been kept off this winter itſelf. 
T told him the Prince was of another mind, and had 
ſaid to me a ſeparate peace ſnould never be made while 


he lived, and was able to hinder it; and that he be- 


lieved he ſhould: have it in his power. The Penſioner 
replied, he ſhould come to it with as much regret as 
the Prince himſelf; but, that his Highneſs himſelf 
might be forced to it by the ill conduct of his allies, 
the ill ſucceſſes of the next campaign, and the mutinies 
of the people, to which they were already but too 
much diſpoſed at Amſterdam by the delays of the trea- 
ty at Nimeguen: that the late revolution in Spain, a- 
gainſt the Queen regent and her miniſtry, had ſhewed 
enough what might be brought about by a violent and 
general humour of the people; and the Prince knew 
the country too well to go too far againſt it: that it 

was in his Majeſty's hands to make a general peace, 
if he pleaſed, before the campaign began; and rat. 
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haps it was in the conduct of Spain and the Emperor 
to engage Holland in one campaign more, by the mea- 
ſures they had propoſed: if both theſe failed, a ſepa- 
rate peace muſt be made. LO URI 0 þ 
While I ftaid at the Hague, which was about a 
month, my collegues at Nimeguen had, it ſeems, found 
out a negotiation grown between the French Ambaſſa- 
dors and Monſieur Van Beverning, ſeparate from the 
Miniſters of -his allies, and without any communica- 
tion of the Mediators, which they ſuſpected would 
end in a ſeparate peace. Of this they thought fit to 
give part to the Court, and of their ſuſpicions upon it; 
as they had done in my abſence; and received an im- 
mediate order upon it, that, in caſe they found a ſepa- 
rate peace concluding, or concluded between France 
and Holland at Nimeguen, they ſhould proteſt publicly 
againſt it in his Majeſty's name. This my collegue 
Sir Lionel Jenkins writ to me at the Hague about the 
roth of January, and was in great pain upon it. He 
apprehended the thing, but expected not᷑ to now it till 
it was done, and then doubted any good conſequences 
from our proteſtation. He deſired I would both ſend 
him my thoughts upon it, and the ſame to the Court 
as ſoon as I could. | RS; 4 
I did ſo, both to my Lord Treaſurer and Mr. Se- 
cretary Coventry; and told them very freely, that I could 
not underſtand the reaſon or the drift of ſuch an order 
as my collegues had received to make ſuch a proteſta- 
tion: that if a ſeparate peace between France and Hol- 
land were thought as dangerous in the Court, as I knew 
it was in the country, the King might endeavour to pre- 
vent it; and had it ſtill in his power, as he had had a 
great while: but, if it were once concluded, I did no ſee 
any other effect of our proteſtation, unleſs it were to, 
irritate both the parties, and bind them the faſter, by 
our being angry at their conjunction. Nor did I khow 
what ground could be given for ſuch a proteſtation; 


for 


J 
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for though the parties had accepted his Majeſty's me- 
diation of a general peace, yet none of them had ob- 
liged themſelves to his Majeſty not to treat a ſeparate 
one, or without his offices of mediation; and, if they 
had, I did not ſee why the ſame intereſts, that could 
make them break through ſo many obligations to their 
allies, ſhould not make them as bold with a Mediator: 
that, as to prevent the thing may be a very wiſe and 
neceſſary counſel, ſo his Majeſty's reſolution in it ought 
to be ſignified as early as can be, where it is likely to 
be of moment to that end, which was to France: but 
if the thing ſhould be firſt done, as I could not tell 
how well to ground our offence, ſo J could as little 
how to ſeek our revenge; and it would be to ſtay till 
we were ſtruck, and then truſt to crying out: that, to 
the beſt of my ſenſe, it were better to anger any one 
of the parties before a ſeparate peace, than both of 
them after; and if we muſt ſtrain any points of courteſy 
with them, to do it rather by making a fair and gene- 
ral peace, than by complaining or proteſting againſt a 
ſeparate one. „„ | | 

I thought, I confeſs, that upon this repreſentation 
from my collegues, without any knowledge of mine, 
or ſuſpicion that the matter was working up at Nime- 
guen when I left it, and yet agreeing ſo much with 

what I had foreſeen and repreſented — the Hague, 
and meeting ſuch a reſentment at our Court as appear- 
ed by the order tranſmitted to my collegues upon it; 
there was little queſtion but his Majeſty would declare 
himſelf upon the terms of a general peace to both par- 
ties, which I knew very well would be refuſed by nei- 
ther, if he were poſitive in it, and ſupported, as he 
would certainly have been, by the Prince: but our 
- counſels at Court were ſo in balance, between the de- 
fires of living at leaſt fair with France, and the fears 
of too much diſpleaſing the Parliaments upon their fre- 
quent ſeſſions that our paces upon this _— = 
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looked all like croſs p irpoſes, which no man at home 
or abroad could well underſtand, and were often mi- 
ſtaken by both parties engaged in the war; as well as 
by both parties in the houſe of Commons, till the thing 

was wreſted out of our hands: OM 
About the twenty- fifth of January 1677, I received 
his Majeſty's anſwer to my laſt diſpatches by the Prince's 
directions, and carried them immediately away to Dieren, 
which was little out of my way to Nimeguen, and there 
communicated them to the Prince. They conſiſted of 
two parts; the firſt, an offer of his Majeſty's enter- 
ing into the ſtrongeſt defenſive alliance with the States, 
thereby to ſecure them from all apprehenſions from 
France, after the peace ſhould be made. The ſecond, 
was his Majeſty's remarks, rather than concluſion or 
judgement, upon the terms propoſed by the Prince for 
a peace : that he believed it might be compaſſed with 
France, upon the exchange of Cambray, Aire, and St. 
Omer, for Aeth, Charleroy, Oudenarde, Conde, and Bou- 


chain: that this ſcheme was what his Majeſty thought 


poſſible to be obtained of France, though not what 
was to be wiſhed. o 

I obſerved the Prince's countenance to change when 
I named Cambray and the reſt of the towns ; yet he 
heard me through, and the many nice reaſons of Sir 
upon the matter; as of a double frontier 
this would give to Flanders, the ſafety whereof was 


the thing both his Majeſty and the States were moſt 


concerned in; and many other ways of cutting the fea- 
ther. After which the Prince ſaid, he believed dinner 
was ready, and we would talk of it after we had dined, 
and ſo went out; but, as he was near the door, he 
turned to me, and ſaid, though he ſhould talk more of 
it after dinner, yet he would tell me now, and in few 
words, that he muſt rather die than make ſuch a peace. 
After dinner, we went again into his chamber, where 
he began with telling me I had ſpoiled his dinner: that 


il 
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he had not expected ſuch a return of the confidence he 
had begun towards his Majeſty. He obſerved the of- 
fer of alliance came to me in a letter of his Maje- 
ſty's own hand; but that about the terms of a peace, 
from the Secretary only: that it was in a ſtyle as if he 
thought him a child, or to be fed with whipped cream: 
that, ſince all this had been before the foreign commit- 


tee, he knew very well it had been with the French 


Ambaſſador too, and that the terms were his, and a 
great deal worſe than they could have directly from 
France. He caſt them up diſtinctly, and what in plain 
language they amounted to : that Spain muſt part with 
all Burgundy, Cambray, Aire, and St. Omer, which were 
of the value of two other provinces in the conſequences 
of any war between France and Spain; and all for the 
five towns mentioned: that in ſhort all muſt. be ven- 
tured, ſince he was in, and found no other way out. 
I told the Prince that I hoped he would ſend his Ma- 


jeſty his own thoughts upon it; but that he would 


think a little more before he did it. He ſaid, he would 
write to the King that night, but would not enter into 
the detail of the bulinels, which was not worth the 
pains, but would leave it to me. He deſired me fur- 
ther to let his Majeſty know, that he had been very 
plain in what he had told me of his own thoughts up- 
on this whole matter, and had gone as low as he could 
with any regard to the ſafety of his country, and his 
allies, or his honour: that he doubted whether Spain 
would ever have conſented to thoſe very terms; but 
for theſe he knew they could not, though they were 
ſure to loſe all Flanders by the war: and, for himſelf, 
be could never propoſe it to them; but, if Flanders 
were left in that poſture, it could never be defended 
upon another invaſion, neither by Holland, nor by Eng- 
land itſelf; and he was ſo; far of the Spamargs mind, 
that, if Flanders muſt, be loſt, it had better be ſo by a 


war than by a peace: that, whenever that was, Hol- 
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lend muſt fall into an abſolute dependence upon France; 
ſo that what his Majeſty offered, of an alliance with 
them, would be to no purpoſe; for they would not be 
made the ſtage of a war after the loſs of Flanders, and 
wherein they were ſure no alliance of his Majeſty, nor 
forces neither, could defend' them. He concluded; 
that if his Majeſty would help him out of this war with 
any honour and ſafety, either upon kindneſs to him, or 
confideration of what concernment his own crowns were 
like to have in the iſſue of this affair, he would acknow- 
ledge and endeavour to deſerve it as long as he lived; if 
not, the war muſt go on, be the event what it would; By 
and, for his own part, he would rather charge a thouſand 
men with a hundred, nay, though he were ſure to die 
in the charge, than enter into _y men of a N 
upon theſe conditions. 

I gave his Majeſty an account of all that paſſed in 
this interview, and returned to my poſt at Nimeguen. 
The' allies had taken great umbrage at my journey 


: to the Hague, as deſigned for negotiating ſome ſeparate 


peace between France and Holland; but the Prince and 
and Penſioner ſeemed careleſs to ſatisfy them, and 
made that uſe only of it to let them know that no ſuch 
thing was yet intended, but that Holland would be 
forced to it at laſt, if the Emperor and Spain fell not 
into thoſe meaſures that they had propoſed to them, 
both at Vienna and Madrid, for the vigorous proſecu- 
tion of the next campaign. Which had ſome effect at 
Vienna, but little in Spain or Flanders, as was rer in the 
beginning of the ſpring. 

At my return to Nimeguen, I found that in my 4 
ſence Count Kinſti was arrived, who was a perſon of 
great parts, of a ſharp and quick apprehenfion, but 
exact and ſerupulous in his conduct, rigid in his opini- 
ons, never before verſed in theſe ſort of employ ments, 
and thereby very punctilious: this had engaged him 
in difficulties upon the ny of om both with 


wy 
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my collegues and the French, upon his firſt arrival; which 
laſted with theſe till the end of the congreſs, ſo as to hin- 


drr all viſits between them: but I liad the good fortune 
to retrieye all ill correſpondence that had happened be- 
tween the Mediators and him. I found likewiſe, that a 


ſecret intelligence was grown between the French and 
Dutch Amabaſſadors, which was managed by Monſieur 
Olzvecrans, the ſecond Swediſb Ambaſſador, and wholly 
apart from my collegues, whole intervention had been 
only uſed when the matter was, firſt agreed between 
thoſe parties; that Monſieur Van Beverning drove on 
very violently towards & peace, and with little regard 
of his allies; and ſaid he had order from the States, 
De pouſſer Þ affaire tant qu'il lui ſeroit poſſible, [To puſh 
the buſineſs on 45 vigorouſly as poſſible :] that thoſe Am- 
baſſadors had come to a ſort of agreement about the 
form and number of powers, which was, that the 
Mediators ſhould. be deſired to draw up a form of pre- 
amble, which ſhould. be common to all the parties, 
and contain nothing more, but that ſuch and ſuch 
Princes, out of a ſincere deſire of peace, had ſent ſuch 
and ſueh perſons to Nimeguen, which had been choſe 
for the place of treaty, by the interceſſion of the — 
of Great- Britain: that the Mediators ſhould like wi 

draw up an obligatory, act, to be "pas by the ſeveral 
Ambaſiadors, and put into their hands on the ſame 


day, for the procuring pew. powers within ſixty days 


after the date: that the titles in the new powers ſhould 
be inſerted, ona fide, according to the uſual ſtyle of 
the chancellary | of each court; and that an act - fal- 
vo ſhould be ſigned by the ſeveral Ambaſſadors, for 
— to be drawn; hereafter, tor the uſe or 
. of any titles in cheſe powers. 
1 found likewiſe, that. theſe r points had been agreed 
among all the allies, by the formal intervention of my 
collegues, after they bad firſt been concerted between 
the r and Dutch ; that that theſe Ambaſſadors had - 
tere 
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tered into a courſe of mutual viſits; owning publickly, 


that they did it as neceſſary to facilitate the progreſs of 
the treaty: and that the Dutch began to talk of finiſh- 
ing an eventual treaty (as they called it) for themſelves 
as ſoon as the acts about powers were wholly diſpatch- 
ed, which ſhould not take place till the general peace 
was concluded; bur after which they, the Dutch, in- 
tended to employ their officers between their allies 
and the French. 

1 found: likewiſe, that Mr. Hide had; increaſed dn 
number of the mediators in my abſence, who, having 
been ſent into Poland the ſummer paſt, to chriſten that 
King's child, and to condole 2 the Emperor upon 
the late Empreſs's death, had performed the firſt com- 
pliment from his Majeſty; but, upon his coming from 


thence to Vienna, found the Emperor married, and ſo 


paſſed on privately home, and arrived at Nimeguen, 
ſoon after 1 left it upon my journey to the Hague; 
where he came to me, after having ſtaid a fortnight at 


| Nimeguen. He told me at the Hague, that, upon his 


return by Rotterdam, he had there met letters from 
Court with a commiſſion to ſtop for ſome ſhort time at 
Nimeguen, and take the character of one of the Am- 
baſſadoys Mediators there, by which he might be en- 
abled at his return to give his Majeſty an account of 
the ſtate and progreſs of affairs there. He ſaid, this 
commiſſion was intended to find him at Nimeguen, up- 
on the ſtop he made there; but having not arrived till 
he had Nit that place, he was in doubt whether he 
ſhould make any uſe of it or not, and deſired my ad- 
vice, whether to return to Nimeguen, or to go forward 
for England. I eaſily perceived what this diſpatch 
was intended for, to introduce him into thoſe kinds of 
characters and employments; and ſo adviſed him to 
go back to Nimeguen, which he did, and made a part 
of the embaſſy during a ſhort ſtay there; but excuſed 
himſelf from entering into the management of any 
conferences 
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conferences or diſpatches; ſo that by his modeſty, and 


my Lord Berkley's great age and infirmities, the fatigue 
of that employment lay fill upon me and Sir Lionel 


Jenkins, who writ alternately the diſpatches from the 
embaſſy to Court, and the others to other Princes and 
miniſters by nee _ the ee I was by gn the 
lace. 

- I found likewiſs,: at my return to Musgass, for 
5 difficulties yet remaining, which obſtructed the 
diſpatch intended about the powers: for though the 
French had confented to furniſh new powers, and ſeve- 
ral for the Emperor, Spain, Denmark, and Holland; 
yet they refuſed a diſtinct one for Brandenburg, which 
, theſe Miniſters inſiſted on; and the Dutch were in ſuch 
obligations to that Prince, that they were forced to do 
io too, though unwillingly, as doubting the fucceſs 
with France, and foreſeeing the conſequence of the 
fame pretence to be raiſed upon it by other Princes of 
| Germany, not only Electors, but the houſes of Lunen- 
burg and Neuberg. who yielded to the Electors in no 
Point, but that one of precedence. But the Dutch, to 
diſtinguiſh that of Brandenburg, alledged to us, that 
he was principal in the war of Sweden, and ſo could 
not be included as an we __ ver * the A, 

or we the States. . 
The Daniſb Ambaſſador ſtood poſicively: upen the 
common uſe of the Latin tongue between France and 
them in their powers, or elſe to give his in Daniſh, if 
they gave theirs in French. Theſe ſaid, that it was a 
novelty and an impertinence; and that, if in all the 
intercourſe that had ever. been between thoſe two 
crowns, the language had not been French on their 
fide,” and Latin on the Daves, even in any one inſtru- 
ment, they were content they ſhould give their powers 
not only in | Daniſh, but in Hebrew if they pleaſed, 
The Dane ſaid, he could not give account of all pre- 
arp; that, if ill ones had been hitherto uſed, it 
\ Was 
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was time to eſtabliſh new ones that were good: that 
his maſter had more right to do it than any former 
King, being now ſucceſſive in that crown, which was 
before elective; and, being more abſolute in his domi- 
nions than any other King of Chriſtendom; for there 
was now nothing in Denmark, but la volonts du Roy, 
[the will of the King ;] upon all which he ſaid his or- 
ders were poſitive, and he could not proceed without 
the ſtyle he pretended, 44 2c; Hts aa 
Theſe two points chiefly had obſtructed the final 
agreement about the powers for near a month; after 
which we prevailed with the French to yield to new 
powers for Brandenburg, upon aſſurance from the Dutch 
Ambaſſadors that they expected no ſuch pretenfion 
for any other of their German allies; but that, if any 


| ſhould be raiſed and refuſed by France, yet that ſhould 


not hinder or delay the Dutch from proceeding in the 
treaty. The Danes pretence about the languages, 


being neither countenanced nor approved by any of oe 


his allies, was at laſt yielded by him; which had been 


better never ſtarted, as having loſt him ground in that 


which was intended by it, which was to eſtabliſh-the 
principle of a - parity among crowned heads. 
There was an accident happened likewiſe in my ab- 
ſence, which had raiſed great heats among the parties, 
Upon Count Ninſti's arrival, the allies began their 
meetings at his houſe; by which they hoped to govern 
the general reſolutions,” and keep the alliance from 
breaking into any ſeparate pieces. The Dutch Ambaſ- 
ſadors, who pretended to influence the peace more than 
any of their allies, ſtomached the Count's deſign and 
carriage at theſe conferences, where they ſaid he pre- 
tended to be ſole dictator; and they were unwilling to 
enter into plain contradictions, or the ſame heats at 
his own heuſe; upon which they went to the Stadt- 
houſe, and choſe there a room for their conferences a- 
mong all the allies, which, upon the firſt practice, 
: 1 . , gave 


| 
| 
| 
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ve great offence to the French Ambaſſadors, They 
id it was a breach upon the neutraliry of the place, 
eſtabliſhed by the aſſembly's being there; and that the 
Dutch had now arrogared to themſelves the diſpoſal 
of the town houſe, without common agreement. The 
Dutch alledged, the rooms they had taken were not 


belonging to the town, but to the nobles off Gelderland, 


and were below ſtairs; and that all above remained 
to be diſpoſed of ſtill by the Mediators for the com- 
mon uſe of the parties when they ſhould defire it. 


The French were not ſatisfied with theſe reaſons, and 


threatened to break the aſſembly. We at laſt prevail- 
ed with the allies to forbear the uſe of the Stadthouſe, 


till we drew up a formal propoſal, to be made by us 


the Mediators, to all parties, deſiring them, that, for 
their eaſe and convenience, all parties would meet in 


one room at the Stadthouſe, or at leaſt the two allian- 
ces in two ſeveral rooms, whilſt we ſhould meet in an- 


other, and be there ready to perform all offices be- 


tween them. This laſt was accepted, and we deſign- 


ed the ſeveral rooms for ourſelves and the parties; but 
were forced to find two rooms for the French and 
Swedes to meet apart, whoſe competition, though allies 


would not ſuffer them to meet in one, or decide it by 


lot, as the Spaniard and Dane had done. 5 

There remained one difficulty more, which particu- 
larly concerned his Majeſty. Both French and Spa- 
niardt, as well as Imperialiſts, had inſiſted, even with 
emulation, that the Pope's mediation ſhould be men- 
tioned in- the new powers, as well as his Majeſty's. 
The Dutch and Danes both had abſolutely refuſed to 
treat upon any powers where the Pope's mediation 
ſhould be mentioned. We had likewiſe repreſented to 
them, how great a difference there was between his 
Majeſty's mediation, that had been accepted by all 


parties, and the Pope's, that had been ſo only by a 


part of them; and the very mention of it abſolutely 
wN | refuſed 
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the treaty of ' Munſter ; of Spain, the retaining o 
they had conquered in this war, upon the Spaniards ha- 
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1655 by ſeveral others, to be admitted into the 
powers: that his Majeſty's mediation had propoſed the 
place of treaty, exchanged the paſſports, formed the 
aſſembly, managed all the negotiations in it ſo long, 
without the appearance of any miniſter from the Pope, 


373 


or knowledge whether he would be received if he came, 
or by whom his mediation would be accepted or em- 
ployed. At length it was reſolved, that the mention 
of his Majeſty's mediation alone ſhould be made in 
wers: and ſo all being agreed, about 
the middle of February, all the ſeveral acts were ſign- 
ed and put into our hands, and by us exchanged a- 
mong the ſeveral parties. 
After this diſpatch of all preliminaries to the treaty, 
the ſeveral parties, by agreement, brought into our 
oor tions or pretenſions. The 
French ſeemed in theirs to demand nothing of the Em- 
peror and of Brandenburg, but the entire e eb or | 
al 


ving firſt broken the peace. From the States General 
they made no demand, but offered them the reſtoring. 
of their friendſhip, and that they would hearken to a 
treaty of commerce. On the other fide, the Emperor's 
demands were, that France ſhould reſtore to him; to 
the empire, and all his allies, whatever they had ta- 
ken from them in the courſe of this war, and make” 
reparation for all damages they had ſuffered in it. The 
— demanded all the places they had loſt, and 
all the damages they had ſuffered from France fince the 
year 1663. The Dutch demanded from France the re- 
ſtitution of Maeftricht, ſatisfa&tion to the Prince of 0. 
range in what did concern the principality of Orange, 
and a reglement of commerce, with a renynciation of 
all pfetenſions each party might have upon the other. 
As mocha Net 9 hey had ſuſtained, they faid, 


they 
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they ſacrificed them all to the public peace, provided 
ſatisfaction might be given to their allies. 
For the northern Kings and German Princes, their 
demands were ſo extended, that I ſhall forbear relatin 
them, and ſum them up in this only, 'That thoſe who 
had gained by the war, pretended to retain all they had 
got; and thoſe that had loſt, pretended to recover all 
they had Joſt, and to be repaid the damages they had 
ſuffered by the war. Count Kinſti delivered into our 
hands likewiſe the Duke of Lorrain's pretenſions ſealed 
as the reſt were; but we opened them not, upon the 
French telling us they had not received from Court any 
counter-pretenſions upon the Duke of Lorrain; where- 
of they believed the reaſon to be, that no Miniſter of 
his had yet appeared at the congreſs. Indeed, their 
pretenſions againſt Lorrain had never yet been made 
ſince the death of the late Duke, and would have been 
very hard to draw up by their ableſt Miniſters or Ad- 
vocates themſelves; and therefore they thought fit to 
decline them, and reſerve them for the terms of a 
peace, when they ſhould be able to preſcribe, rather 
than to Ve them, 3 | * | 
By theſe propoſitions of the ſeveral parties, it eaſily. 
appeared wit what wiſe men knew beten, 
how little hopes there were of a peace, from the moti- 
ons of this treaty in the preſent circumſtances of affairs, 
and how it was wholly to be expected from the courſe 
and influence of future events in the progreſs of the war. 
About the 24th of February, I went to the Prince at 


his houſe at Soeſdyck, a day's journey from Nimeguen, 


upon a letter from his Highneſs deſiring it of me. I 
had about a week before written to him by the King's 
command; upon which his Highneſs deſited to ſpeak 
with me. I went, and told him the contents of my laſt 
diſpatch. He aſked me, whether it were from the King 
himſelf, or from any of the Miniſters? I told him it 
was from Secretary Williamſon, by the King's r 
bets, be 0 
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1 be Prince faid; Then he knew from whence it came; 
but however defired me to read the particulars to him; 
which were, the King's apprehenſion of a miſtake in 
the Prince, becauſe the terms mentioned by his Maje- 
ſty were not any propoſitions (which he did not think 
his part to make), nor had he any authority for it, but 
only a piece of confidence he had entered into with the 
Prince : next, that the exchange of Cambray was only 
propoſed as a thing to be wiſhed, that ſo fix towns 
might be reſtored to Spain, inſtead of five the Prince 
had propoſed, which, in his Majeſty's opinion, would 
make a kind of a double frontier to Bruſſels, and ſo 
leave Flanders ſafer than by the Prince's ſcheme: there- 
fore his Majeſty deſired the Prince would think further 
of it, and not let it fall fo flat as he did by his laſt an- 
ſwer, without trying what it could be beaten out to: 
but, however offered, that, if his Highneſs had afy o- 
ther propoſition to make to'France, the King would 
very readily hand it over to chem i in the beſt manner 


he could. 


Whilſt I was condttigh this to the Prince, he could 
hardly hear it out with any patience, Sir 1 78 
ſtyle was always ſo diſagreeable to him; and he 
thought the whole caſt of this ſo artificial, that he 
received it at firſt with indignation and from? rather 


than with thoſe further thoughts that were defired'of 


him. He ſaid the ſtyle of letting it fall ſo flat, was my 
Lord Arlington” s; and the double frontier, as it were, for 
Bruſſels, was ſome of the. Secretary's creſme fourtte 
[ whipp'd cream], and fit for children. The reſt he 
took to be all the French Ambaſſador's, who would 
fain continue a private treaty with him by the King's 


hand, while his maſter went into the field. - His an- 


fwer was'very plain, That he had thought enough of 
it, and had no more to ſay at this time: that, when he 


ſpoke to me ſo lately at the Hague, he believed the 


"OT might have been made, and upon better terms 
than 


7 
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- than he. propoſed, if the King had deſired them 


from France, either upon. kindneſs to bim, or upon 
the intereſt of his own crowns: that he was ſorry to 
find the King's thoughts 0 different from his; and 
that, whenever they grew nearer, he ſhould be glad to 
know it: but he looked now upon the campaign as 
begun, and believed, at the time we talked, the guns 
were playing before Valenciennes: that he ſaw no hopes 
of a peace, but expected a long war, unleſs Flanders 
ſhould be loſt, and in that caſe, the States muſt make 
the beſt terms they could: that he expected a very ill 
beginning of the campaign, to make ao ill figure in it 
bimſelf, and to bear the ſhame of faults that others 
would make; but, if the Emperor performed what he 
had promiſed, the campaign might not end as it be- 
gan; that, however, he was in, and mult go on, Ez 
quand on oft a la gr ande meſſe, qu) eſt, {and auben one is at 
bigh-maſs, one 1s at it], meaning, I ſuppoſe, chat one 
muſt ſtay till it is done, becauſe the crowd is ſo great 
one can't get out: that he gave his Majeſty thanks for 
his offer of handing over to France any propoſition he 
ſhould make; but that never was his meaning; for if 
it had, he could eaſily have found a directer Way: that 
his intention was only to enter into a confidence with 
his Majeſty, upon the ſuhject of the peace, and to owe 
it wholly to him; but if any thing was propoſed by the 
King to France otherwiſe than as his own thoughts, it 
Wai be from the body of the alliance, and not from 
RRR ‚‚QRw- ͥ Vines Ae Ser ooarntD aer n 
After theſe diſcourſes, the Prince went immediate- 
ly. away, for the Hague, and; I returned to Mimeguen; 
where all negotiations ſeemed wholly at a ſtand, and ſo 
continued till towards the end of April. In this time 
arrived Monſieur Stratman, one of the Imperial Am- 
baſſadors; Monſieur Chriſtin, one of the Spauiſt; but 
he and Don Pedro having only the character of Pleni- 


potentiaries, and pretending thereupon the treatment 
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of Ambaſſadors, and the French and Swedes refuſing it 
to that character, they continued incagnito till che ar arri- 


val of the Marquis De Balbacen. 


For Monſieur Stratman, upon his notification to the 
2 Ambaſſadors (at the ſame time, as he ſaid) the 
Dane and the Swede made him firſt their viſits, and after 
them the French: whereupon, having firſt made his 
to the Mediators, he returned them to the Swede, the 
Dane being out of town; after which he ſent to de- 
mand an hour of the French; but Monſieur D'Eftre- 
des returned him anſwer, that, having failed of the re- 
ſpect due to the King his maſter, — would not ad- 
mit of any viſit from him. Hereupon Monſieur Niſti 
and Monſieur Stratman deſired us to aſk upon what 
point the French refuſed their viſit; ſaying, it could be 
upon no other but a pretence of preference to all other 
Crowns, and expecting the firſt viſits to be made to 
the-French, thowgh other Ambaſſadors had firſt viſited 
the Imperialits. - ” This they. defired- much the French 
would avow, believing it would embroil them with 
the Stvedes as well as with us, who they knew: would 
declare againſt any ſuch pretence. Bat the French, 


upon our application from the Imperialiſts, kept ſtanch 
to their firſt anſwer, that Monſieur Stratman auait man- 


que du reſpect au Roy leur maiſtre, ¶ bad been wanting in 
the.\reſpeft due to ile King their. maſter], That he had 
done it in ſeveral p mad knew very well in what: 
and further than this they would not enter into the mat- 
ter, but continued 1 in refuſing the viſit. 
Whilſt ſuch matters as theſe helped to amuſe the 
exngeoſs, and keep them in countenance, the eſſential 


parts of the, treaty were managed in che field: France 


had in the beginning of the year blocked up Cambray.z 
and Valenciennes about the end of February. Having 
provided ſufficient magazines in the winter for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of their forces, they began to break into Flan- 
were and into the vu of (ran on the other 14 
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the Rhine, and with all the moſt cruel : ravages of burn- 
* and ſpoiling thoſe parts of Germany that could be 
exerciſed, and fac as had not yet been'uſed on either 
ſide fince "the war began. The allies made complaints 
of this new manner of war to his Majeſty ; who im- 
7ed his offices towards France, to hinder ſuch pro- 
| Fecution of a quarrel, while a' peace was treating un- 
dit his mediation: But the thing was done, and their 
Point was gained; which was, by an entire ruin of 
dhe country, to hinder the. Imperialiſts from finding a- 
ny ſubſiſtence for their troops, if they ſhould march 
into 'M/ace, and thereby divert thoſe forces that the 
French reſolved to employ this ſpring in Flanders, be- 
fore the Dutch could take the field and march to che re- 
ef” of thoſe places they intended to attack. THEE 
About the — of March, the King of 8 
re Valenciennes; having ſurmounted the very 8 
of the ſeaſons, and ſet down before it about the 
ning of chat month. From thence he marched 1 a 
mighty army, and laid fiege to Cambray with one part 
of it, and to St. Omer with the other, under the Duke 
of Oland Aſter five days ſiege from the opening of 
the trenches, he took Cambray, like all the other Spa- 
niſb towns, by ſurrender upon — or the eite. 
n held out for ſome days lon 0 
In the mean time, the Dutcb, Having: rective their 
| nts due from Spain, and finding the French to go 
on with their deſign upon Flanders, whilſt the treaty 
ſerved but for an amuſement, reſolved to go on with 
the war for another campaign; being kept up to this 
reſolution by the vigour of the Prince Orange, in 
preſſing them upon the obſervance of their treaties, hers 
purſuit of their intereſt, in the defence of Flanders. 
Upon the firſt motion of the French, the Prince had 
begun to prepare for that of his troops likewiſe, and 
y d the — to have theirs in readineſs to join 


him; and with all imaginable endeavours N 
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For: the ſubſiſtence of his army in their march through - 
Flanders, which the Spaniards had taken no care of. 
But with all the diligence and application that could 


be uſed, he could not come to the relief either of Va- 


lenciennes-or Cambray; but with part of the forces of 


the States alone, and without either troops, or ſo much 


as guides, furniſhed him by the Spaniards, he march- ' 


ed directly towards S. Omer, reſolute to raiſe that 
ſiege with the hazard of a battle, at what diſadvant 


ſoever. The Duke of Orleans, leaving a ſmall part 
of his troops to defend his trenches before St. Omer, 
marched to meet the Prince of Orange, and upon the 
way was re-inforced by Monſieur De Luxemburg with 
all the troops the French King could ſend out of his 


army, leaving only enough > continue the ſiege before 


the citadel of Cambray heſe armies met, and fought 


with great bravery at it Mont-Caſel, where, after a ſharp 


diſpute, the firſt regiment of the Dutch infantry began 


to break, and fell into diſorder : the Prince went im- 


mediately to that part where the ſhake began, rallied 
them ſeveral times, and renewed the charge; but at 
laſt was borne down by the plain flight of his men, 
whom he was forced to reſiſt like enemies, and fall in 
among them with his ſword in his hand; and, cutting 8 


the firſt croſs the face, cried out aloud, Coguin, je te 


marquerai au moins, d fin de te faire pendre, [ Raſcal, Tl 
ſet a mark on thee at leaſt, that I may hang thee afterwards '] . 


Voice nor actions, threats nor examples, could 


courage to men that had already loſt it; and ſo ar ; 
Prince was forced to yield to the ſtream that carried 
him back to the reſt of his troops, which yet ſtood” = 
firm; with whom, and what he could — thoſe 
that had been routed, he made a retreat that wanted 
little of the honour of a victory; and will, by the 
confeſſion of his enemies, make a part of that great 
character they ſo juſtly allow him. The ſafety of the 
Datch eat upon this mis fortune, was by — whol- 
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Ip owned to his Highneſs's conduct as well as bravery 

in the courſe of this action; after which, both 57. 
Our and the citadel of Cambray were ſurrendered to 
the French. about the twentieth of April, with which 
the Spaniards loft the main ſtrength of their-frontier of 
 Flanders'on that fide, (as they had done that on the o- 
ther fide by Heih and Cbarleroy in the former war) and 
All the hopes of raiſing any contributions in France, 
which was à great part of the ſubſiſtence of the Spa- 
1 troops; ſo as there now remained nothing of fron- 


tier conſiderable, beſides Namur and Mon to the land, 


Offend and Newport to the ſea; and the reſt of the 
Spaniſh-Netherlands conſiſted only of great towns, by 
which no reſiſtance could be hoped for, whenever the 
French ſhould think fit to attack them, and could ſpare 
men enough to garriſon them when they ſhould be 
taken. For the. greatneſs of thoſe towns, and multi- 


- tude of inhabitants, and their inveterate hatred to the 


French ment, was ſuch, as without very great 
5 gar L they could not be held, -unleſs,” upon one 
ſudden conquaſt and great revolution, the whole Spa- 
ſhould: become French, and thereby be 
made a new frontier towards the Dutch and Went 
and, ke a new conqueſt, the ſeat of their armies. 
| This the —ͤ— thought would never be ſuffered, 
neither by England nor Holland; and fo they ſeemed 
to have abandoned the fate of Flanders to their care, 
With a reſignation that became good chriſtians, rather 
than good reaſoners. For I have long obſerved, from 
all I have ſeen, or heard, or read in ſtory, that no- 
thing is fo fallaeious, as to reaſon upon the counſels 
or condutt of Princes or States, from what one con- 
 ceives.to be the true intereſt of their countries; for 
_ there is in alf places an intoreſt of choſe that _ 
and another of thoſe that are governed: nay; a 
theſe, there is an intereſt of quiet men, that deſire on- 
. e keep what- they have; and — of unquiet 


men, 
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men, who: deſire to acquire what they have not; and 
by violent, if they cannot by 1 There- 
fore I never could find a better way of judging the 
reſolutions of a State, than hy the perſonal temper and 
underſtanding, or paſſions ms humours, of the Princes, 

or chief Miniſters, that were for the time at the head 


of affairs. But the Spaniards reaſoned only from what 


they thought the intereſt of each country, They knew 


Holland would fave Flanders if they could, and Eng- 


land they were ſure could if they would, and believed 
would be brought to it at laſt by the increaſe of the 
danger, and force of their own intereſt, and the hu- 
mour of the people. In this hope or preſumption they 
were a great deal flattered by their Miniſters then in 
Eng nd, Don Bernard De Salinas Envoy from Spain, 
and Fonſeca Conſul there; who did indeed very indu- 
ſtriouſly foment the heats that began about this time to 

pear in the Parliament, upon the apprehenſions of 
the French conqueſts both in Flanders and Sicily + which 


moyed them, out the end of March, to make an ad- 
dreſs. to the King, repteſenting the progreſſes of France, 


and deſiring his Majeſty to put a ſtop to them, before 
they grew dangerous to England, as well as to their 
neighbours, Don Bernard De Salinas told ſome of the 
Commons, that the King was very angry at this ad- 
dreſs, and had ſaid upon it, that the authors of it 
were a company of rogues; which made a great noiſe 
in the houſe of Commons. The King reſented it as a 
piece of malice in Salinas, or at leaſt as a deſign to in- 
flame the. houſe z and thereupon ordered him to depart 
the Kingdom within certain days. Yet, 97 a a month 
after, the Parliament made another addreſs, upon the 
ſame accaſion ; deſiring his Majeſty to make a league 

States-General, for op- 


pou the progreſs. of the French conqueſts. This his 
Hajel 
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made them: an angry anſwer, a and | provogued the Parl. 


Amept till the winter following. 
However, France had ſs mach re; ard to chez jealou- 
ſhes raifed both in Engldnd and Holland, of their deten. 
ige an intire conqueſt of Plandors, chat, after Raving 
ned thoſe three important fronticr-towhs ſo early in 
the ſpring, and diſperſed his army after that expediti- 
” That 825 returned home; {writ to his Majeſty, 
Mt to ſhew Ne had no intention to conquer Flanders, 
but only to make a neral peace, he was contented, 
1 to the great advantages and forcts he had 
{enit, to make a general” truce, in caſe his allies 
5 87 would agree to it; which he deſired his Ma- 
to inform himſelf. of, ſince he had not conveni- 
2 5 doing it, Top want of liberty of A into 
Sweden,” . Tear: 
The coritents of u letter 2 proned by the French 
Ambalſidors at Nimeguten among 55 ſeveral Miniſters 
ere, till they found it had an effect contrary to whit 
Was intended, and was taken by all for too grofs an 
artifice. It paſſed very ill with Monſieur Van Bever- 
ning himſelf, Who, of all others there, was the moſt 
Paſfohaith bent upon the peace. But he ſaid'openly 
upon this, that the Prench were to be commended, who 
never negle&ted any thi ingiof-i importance, nor fo much 
as of amuſement : that Fyanee had given their blow, 
and would now Hinder the allies from giving theirs: that 
the reſerve of Stoedens conſent was an eaſy Way of a- 
voiding the truce; if the alles mould accept it: that 
this itf fel ound not be done, becauſe Flanders would 
be left ſo op en, as to beealily ſwallowed up by the next 
invaſion,” aving no frontier on eicher ide? that the 
towns, now poffeſſed by France, world in the time of 
a jruce grow abſolutely French, and ſo the harder to 
reſtored by a peace or a wal: that, for his part, he 
deſired the peace; contrary to the politics of Monſieur 
Van Beuningben, and the other Miniſters of the allics 
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in \ England ; affirming always, that, notwithſtanding 
all their intrigues and intelligences there, he, Monſieur 
Van Beverning, was aſſured, that his Majeſty would 
not enter into the war, to ſave the laſt town in Flan- 
derg. This confidence. made him purſue. all the ways 
towards a peace, and by paces which ſome thought for- 
warder than his commiſhon, and very ill concerted 


with thoſe of his allies. About the middle of 1 25 


he brought us the project of a treaty of commerce bot 
for France and Sweden, and deſired we would make the 
communication of them; which we did for fortp, 
though we knew that thoſe Miniſters had been before 
E them from the Dutch Ambaſſadors them⸗ ; 
lves. And, ſome few days after, they, entered into 
conferences upon this project at the French Ambaſſa- 


dors houſes, whom they found very ealy i in the terms 


the Dutch inſiſted on for their commerce, which was all 
that could make any difficulty between them. 

167%. About the end of April, the miniſters of the 
allies came, and preſented us their ſeveral anſwers, i 
writing to the French propoſitions Which they 1 155 

to leave with us, whenever we ſhould aſſure them that 
= French and Swedes were ready with theirs. Upon this 
communication given to the French, they were poſitive 
to give no anſwer i in writing, nor to receive anyz, alled- 
ging bo ng both reaſon and, example for their opinion; 459 

om the practice of the Manſter-treaty,. that from the 
danger abe invective be or language that are apt 
to enter into the writings of each party upon fuch oc- 
cafions. The allies were for ſome time as peremptory 
in their reſolution of delivering their anſwers in writ- 
ing; 2 both at laſt agreed upon the ęxpedient we 
2 5 „of dictating ta us what they intended ſhould 
ſaid to the other. re. of out ſerting | the ſubſtance 
down in writing, and reading it over to them firſt who 
dictated to us. ſo as they might be judg whether we 


and 
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and the thing might g0 in our ſtyle, A Hot in 
25 Radars ahh al [rote and | provocation would 


avoided, - 


About the widdbe of Ay, une Prefident Canon, 


| Envoy from the Dake of Lorrain, and put his'maſter's 


pretenſions into our hands; upon which the allies ex- 
Neſted a return of thoſe from France upon that Duke, 
5 room being no left for dela ing them from the 


Want of a vr Fo upon the N : but the French 


ſaid very plein), it was # matter they were not inſtruct- 
ec in; which the allies. received with grear t ſtomach, 
and ual - complaints to us the Mediators; all 
ofciling they were reſolved not to proceed in the 
ty, without cattying on the intereſts of that Puke, 
pron pace with their own. 
About the end of May, arrived the Ren Nunes: 
whereupon the Swed!//b 25 Daniſh Ambaſſadors reſort- 
ed immediately to us, defiring to Know how we intend- 
ed to carry ourſelves in what regarded that miniſter ; 
profelſing themſelves to be much in pain, being on 
one ſide very much preſſed, the Swejles by the French, 
and the Danes by zhe Imperialifts and Spaniards, to the 
interchange at leaft of common ceremonies and civili- 
ties, with a mipiſter for whom they all with emulation 
rofeſſed ſo great and deference ;'' on the other 
ide, the Swedes and Danes pretended neither to have 
inſtruction nor example from their reſpective Courts, 
to determine them in this matter; but ſaid they were 


paves to obſerve and conſider the ſteps that _— 


made by us, We cut che buſineſs very ſhort, and 
declared to them our reſolution to have no ſort of com- 
werce with the Pope $ Nuneio, either in che affairs of 
our function, or or in matters of ceremony; and told 
them, our orders from Court were fo preciſe in this 
int, that they would admit of no b The 
ext day, Monſieur (Colbert, Pe Monfieur B. A uaux 
ame N to give us N the"Nuncio's: Ne 
| and 
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and of his deſite to malke us his firſt compliments, if 


he might know they would be received: our anſwer 

to thetn was the fame we had made to the Sedos and 
Danes; and, ſoon after, all the miniſters of Proteſt- 
ant Princes at Nimeguen reſdlved/ to follow our exam- 
= Ing and to have n commerce at ald with this 2 
cio, fa ot day nne 077 143% | 

About the Ki dd, after- many meſſages. >:carried 

by us between the parties, they were perſuaded-ar Jaſt 
into the agreement of delivering and e be 
our hands, their anſwers to each others 
writing, tho” without pretending to purſue ch ny 
thod in the ſueceeding paces of the:negoriation:''>Nor | 
was there need of that caution forithis'Ftake to have 
been the laſt pace of any free and general-negociation 


between the patties e en in the war and in thetrea- | 
5 nor were the atmwers bo ant me agreeing, 
an the firſt propoſitions. F Fad "if: 07 Bail 1 


The laſt Flap of May, te che Marquis D. BL 
bates, Firſt Ambaſſador from Spain ; and, about the 
fame time, my Lord Bertie returned into Eng 21 
ed. he e out the R's? the ſummer, 

About the th f Fun, „ a Ditch Armbaſſiddrs 
bidügh t us the project of a treaty between them and 
Pra, di ſted- 2 extended in all its forms and ar- 

and told us Bon after; They had, in a confe- 
roo] 9 it with the French Ambadladors, apreed ih 
a manner all tlie of it; at leaſt, chat there re- 
mained but two, which concerned commerce only, un- 


determined between them, Which they doubted not 


wogld be agreed likewiſe upon return of che Frencb 
diſpatches from court: chat, after their buſineſs was 
ended, they would perform the beſt offices they could 
7 their allies and the French. And indeed, by I 
beginning of July, all points were agcordingly'a- 
greet e * Frn and Dutch, and * 
443 ö | an A 
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Van Beverning. began to play the part of ſomething 
ear than a mediator; ; preſſing eee 
peace with paces very earneſt my ſomething rou 
5 2 as ſome believed, more than he had — * 10 
om his Maſters, who yet pretended to hold hands 
With their allies, But Monſieur, Van Beperning pro- 
ſt to ena that their friends at the Hague were 
ugly yur Van Beuningben and the Spaniſh Mi- 
miller at who ſtill animated them with ay 
of the King's entering into the war, or at leaſt pre 
bing a plan of the peace. to be received by all WO ; 
which Van Beverning believed neither one nor t other 
| nc and n to; be, morally aſſured of his opini- 


a nounded the abſolute nearly of : : 


In "this month; the Duke of Zell (SR to mike a 
difficulty of. ſending the five thouſand 8 he had pro- 
miſed to the allies, without ſome new ſtipulations ; and 

Fa French offered à gu Harare to . 0 of Lamen- 
| of all their conqueſts on the Swede in Br 
8225 neutrality to be Jeclared by. thoſe Dukes, hich 
n to give great, umbrages to ies, AS as 
the Conde, of 9424 meaſures like to be con- 
cluded between France and the whole houſe of Brunſ- 
| wick The Dutch Amba adors were likewiſe in pain, 
upon new intelligente, both from Vienna and Madrid, 
about a ſeparate peace being treated, between Don Joby 
and, the French, with an exchange of the Spaniſb Ne- 
| tberlands fot what ſhould, be reſtored them in Rowſlilon 
and Sicily. The Miniſters of the confederates made 
great inſtances in England, that his Majeſty would re- 
| his ttoops that were in the French ſervice, attribu- 
ting moſt of their ſucceſſes in Germany, to the braver 
of thoſe Exgizh regiments. , But his "Majeſty excuſe 
It upon the equality of a Mediator, fince ere. were 
Engl fo troops of greater number in the ſervice. of the 
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that proſecution which they hoped from his Majeſty 
for the relief of their languiſhing affairs. The hopes 
of thoſe great actions promiſed by the Imperialiſts this 
ſummer on the Rhine began to flat, their troops find- 
ing no ſubſiſtence” in hols countries, which had” been 
wholly defolated by the French in the beginning of the 
year, to prevent their march. The Prince of Orange 
obſerving all theſe circumſtances, and forſeeing no re- 
ſource for the intereſt of the allies, -unleſs from his Ma- 


TT. 


jeſty; and chat ir was likely to prove an unattive ſum- 


mer. in Flanders, the French reſolvipg not to come to a 


battle, and he nqt able to form a ſiege, and oppoſe a 
French army that ſnould come to rehieve it; he ſeat Mon- 
fieur Bentinck over into England about the beginning 
of June, to deſire his Majeſty's leave that he, might 
make 4 journey thither ſo ſoon as the campaign ended. 
He received a civil anſwer; but with wiſhes from the 
King, that he would firſt [think of making the peace, 
and rather defer his journey till that were concluded. 
About the middle of June, my ſon came over to 
me'ar *Niheguen, and brought me letters from my 
Lord Treaſurer, to ſignify his Majeſty's pleaſure that T 
ſhould come over, and enter upon the Secretary of 
State's office, which Mr. Coventry had offered his Ma- 
jelly to lay down upon the payment of ten thouſand 
pounds: that the King would pay half the money 
and 1 muſt lay down the Feſt at preſent; though his 
Lordſhip did not doubt but the King would find the 


Way of eaſing me in time of that too. I writ imme- 


diately to my Lord Treaſurer to make my acknowledg- 


ment to his Majeſty.; but at the ſame time my excuſes, 


that I was not in à condition to lay down ſuch a ſum, 
my father being ſtill alive, and keeping the eſtate of 
the family; and defiring that the King's intention 


might at leaſt be reſpited, till he ſaw how the 1 
treaty was like to determine. In feturn of my 


treat? | ie. In feturn etters, 
on the ſecond of Fly,” Mr. Smith, one of the King's 


meſſengers, 
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meſfengets, being ſent. expreſs, au eat di- 
ligence, arrived at Namiguen, an a me his Ma- 
jeſty's Aae n to repair 1 N over in kr 
which he had ſent on purpoſe for me: in obedience to 
en at I, left Mimeguen, but wi any cere- 
. mony, pretending only a ſudden journey into England, 

- but ſay ing nothing of the occaſion, SI than to my 
neareſt friends. 

At my arrival, the King aſked 1 me many quethions 
about my journey, about the congreſs, draping us for 
ſpending, him ſo much money, and doing nothing; 
and about Sir Lionel, aſking me how I had bred him, 
and ho he paſſed among the Ambaſſadors there; and 
|  ather pleaſantries upon that ſubject. . After a ood deal 

of this kin of converſation, he told me, 1 w for 
what he had ſent for me over, and. that it was what he 
had long intended; and 1 was not to thank him, he- 
cauſe he did not know any body elſe to bring ioo 
| DI. S406 9 that {Ab too great a com- 
iment for me, but was a very ill one to my. ry, 
= and which I thought, it, did not deſerve: 60 Tk 
dM  vyed there were a great many in it fit for th at, or any 

13 F and I could name two. in 

Wl a breath that I dd undertake ſhould, make better Se- 
cretaries of State thag I.“ The King aſh go, &t you 

5 x0 Sbeen; we ſhall have no good of you till you 

| Fare en chere. and, when you have reſted, . jel 
come up again. I never . ſaw, him in better 

nor ever knew a more agreeable converſation on he 

was ſo ; and, Where he was pleaſed to be fa millar, 
great quickneſs of conception, great. pleaſantneſs of 
wit, with. great variety of ne more obſerva- 
tion and os dgment of men, than one would have 
imagined by ſo careleſs and Wc a manner Tags Was ha- 
tural to him in all he ſaid or From his on tem- 
| per, he deſired nothing but to. 'be eaſy himſelf, and 
that ROY y bagel thould be on * have been 
* 8 
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glad to ſee the leaſt, of his ſubjects pleaſed, and to re- 
fuſe no man what he aſked.. But this ſoftneſs of tem- 
per made him apt to fall into the perſuaſions of who- 
ever had his kindneſs and confidence for the time, how- 
different ſoever from the opinions he was of before; 
and he was very eaſy to change hands, when thoſe he 
5 to have engaged him in any difficul- 

fo. as nothing looked ſteady in the conduct of 
his aFairs, nor aimed at any certain end. Yet ſure no 

Prince has more qualities to make him loved, with a 
great many to make him eſteemed, and all without a grain 
of pride or vanity in his whole conſtitution: nor can he 
ſuffer flattery in any kind, growing uneaſy upon the 
firſt approaches of it, and turning it off to ſomething 
elſe. But this humour has made him loſe many great 
occaſions of glory to himſelf, and greatneſs to his crown, 
which the conjunctures of his reign conſpired to put 
into his hand; and have made way for the aſpiring 
thoughts and deſigns of a neighbour Prince, which 
would not have appeared, or could not have ſucceed- 
ed in the world, without the applications and arts em- 
ployed to manage this * aud . humour of 
the King. 

I ſtaid two days at Shiver: in which time ſame; of 
Secretary Coventry's friends had prevailed with him not 
to part with his place, if he could help it, unleſs the 
King would let him recommend the perſon to ſucceed 
him, Who fhould pay all the money he expected, and 
which the King bad ha himſelf with. When I 
catne/ro:town; the King told me in his cloſet all that 
had paſſed between him and Mr. Coventry the day be- 
fore upon thia occaſion: that he did not underſtand 
what he meant, nor what was at the bottom; for be 
had firſt ſpoke to his Majeſty about parting with his 
place, ſaid his health would not go through with it, 
made the price he expected for it, and concluded all 
Pen he * ſent for me over: that now he pretended 

5 LE he 
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he did not mean to quit it, unleſs he might preſent one 
to ſucceed him; and he hoped he had not deſerved 
his Majeſty ſhould turn him out. But the King ſaid 
vpon it, that under favour, he was reſolved to take 
him art his word; and ſo he had told him, and left 
him to digeſt it as he could. Upon this I repreſented 
to the King, how old and true a ſervant Mr. Coventry 
had been of his father and him; how well he had 
ſerved him in this place; how well he was able to 
do it ſtill by the great credit he had in the houſe of 
Commons, where the King's great buſineſs lay in the 
ill ſtate of his revenue; how ill ſuch a treatment 
would agree with his Majeſty's nature and i cuſtoms : 
and for my own part, that it would be a great favour 

to me to reſpite this change, till he ſaw what was like 


to become of the treaty, or the war; and therefore I 


begged of him that he would not force a good Secre- 
tary out, and perhaps an ill one in, againſt both their 
wills; but let Mr. Coventry keep it, at leaſt till he 
ſeemed more willing to part with it. The King ſaid, 
well then, he would let it alone for the preſent, but 
did not doubt, in a little time, one or aner of us 
would change our mind. | 

In the mean time, the deſign of : my journey was 
known, my Lord Arlington and others ſtill aſking me 
hen they ſhould give me joy of it, and many making 
applications to me for places in the office, which made 
the Court uneaſier to me, and increaſed my known hu- 
mour of loving the country, and being as much in 
it as I could. However, when I came to Court, the 
King fell often into converſation with me, and often 


in his cloſer alone, or with none other- preſent beſides 


the Duke or my Lord TreMurer, and often both. The 
ſubject of theſe converſations was uſually the peace, 
and the Prince of Orange's journey into Eng! The 
King always expreſſed a great deſire for the firſt, but 
not at all for the other till _ was concluded. — 
ai 
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faid; his Parliament would never be quiet nor eaſy to 


kim while the war laſted abroad: they had got it in- 


to their heads to draw him into it, whether he would. 


er no: that they pretended public ends, and dangers 
from France, and there might be both meant by a great 
many honeſt men among them ; but the heats and 
diſtempers of late had been raiſed by ſome factious 
leaders, who thought more of themſelves than of any 
thing elſe, had a mind to engage him in a war, and 
then leave him in it, unleſs they might have their terms 
in removing and filling of places; and he was very 
loth to be ſo much at their mercy, as he ſhould be if 
he were once engaged in the war: that, beſides, he 
ſaw the longer it continued, the worſe it would be for 
the confederates ; more of Flanders would be loſt eve- 
ry day; the conduct of Spain mult certainly ruin ail 


in time; and therefore he would fain have the Prince 


make the peace for them, if they would not do it for 
themſelves : that, if' he and the Prince could fall in- 
to the terms of it, he was ſure it might be done. And, 
after ſeveral diſcourſes upon this ſubject for near a 
month, his. Majeſty at laſt told me, he had a great 
mind I ſhould make a ſhort turn to the Prince, and 
try if I could perſuade him to it; and aſſure him, that, 
after it was agreed, he ſhould be the gladdeſt in the 
world to ſee him in England. The Duke and my Lord 
Treaſurer both preſſed me upon the ſame point; but I 
told them, at a long conference upon it, how often I 


had been employed upon this errand to the Prince, 


how unmoveable I had found him, and how ſure I was 
to find him ſo ſtill, unleſs the King would conſider of 
another ſcheme for the peace than had been yet pro- 
poſed to him, and wheteinie might reckon upon more 
ſafety to Flanders, as well as to his own honour : that 
I had ſpent all my ſhot, and was capable of ſaying no 
more to him than I had done, in obedience to all the 


inſtructions I had received: that his anſwers had been 
poſitive 3 
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poſitive; ſo that ſome-of my good friends at Court 
pretended they had been my on thoughts rather than 
the Prince's: that his Majeſty would do well to try 


another hand, and he would the better know the Prince's 


mind, if his anſwers were the ſame to both; if not, 
he would at leaſt know how ill I had ſerved him. The 
King ſaid, it was a thing of confidence between him 
and the Prince, and mult be ſq treated, and he knew 
no body he had beſides to ſend. I told him, if he 
pleaſed I would name one: he bid me; and I ſaid Mr. 
Hide was idle ever ſince his return from Mimeguen, had 
beenentered into the commiſſion of the Mediators there, 
ſtaid with us a fortnight or three weeks, might pretend 
to return thither to exerciſe the ſame function in my 
abſence, ſince the commiſſion run to any two of the 
number, and might take the Prince of Orange's camp 
in his way to Nimeguen, perform the King's commands 
to his Highneſs, inform himſelf of his laft reſolution 
upon the ſubject of the peace, go on to Nimeguen with- 


out giving any jealouſy to the allies, or without the 


noiſe that my going would make, ſince Sir Lionel had 
vit to Court and to me, that Monſieur Van Beverninig 

had deſired all paces ſnould ſtop there till my return, 
which he heard would be ſudden, and that the King 
would fend by me his own plan of the peace. The 
Duke fell in firſt to the propoſal of Mr. Hide's go- 
ing; and, after ſome debate, the King and my Lord 
Treaſurer, and that it ſnould be as ſoon: as poſſible. 


He was ſent for accordingly, and diſpatched away in 


all points as I had propoſed. - He found the Prince at 
the camp, but unmoveable in the buſineſs of the peace 
upon the terms his Majeſty had thoughts of proceed- 
ing; gave account of all that paſſed in that confe- 
rence to the King, and went ſtraight away to\Nimeguen, 
and writ me word of his converſation with the Prince, 
and that he never ſaw ſuch a-firmneſs in an) man, 
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I knew Mr. Hide's going to reſide at Nimeguen would 
be of great comfort and ſupport to Sir Lionel, who 


was in perpetual agonies (as his word was) after he 


was left alone in that ſtation; having ever ſo much 
diſtruſt of his ow]n judgment, that, though he had 
the greateſt deſire that could be to do well, yet he ma- 
ny times could not reſolve how to go about it; and 
was often as much perplexed about the little punctilio's 
of viſit and ceremony that were left to buſy that em- 
baſſy, as if greater affairs had ſtill attended it. Beſides, 
he lay under the laſh of Secretary Williamſon, who, 
upon old grudges between them at Cologne, never fail- 
ed to lay hold of any occaſion he could to cenſure his 
conduct, and expoſe it at the foreign committee, where 
his letters were read to his Majeſty. It happened a- 
bout this time, that the Spaniſo Ambaſſadors, firſt ap - 
pearing in public upon a new commiſſion to all three, 


gave immediate notice of it to the Imperialiſts, Who 


made their viſit upon it, and were within two hours 
reviſited by the Spaniards. After which, they ſent 


their formal notifications to all the other Ambaſſadors, 


and to the Mediators in the firſt place. Sir Lionel was 
in pain, having orders to pretend the firſt rank of re- 


ſpect before the Imperialiſts, as well as other Ambaſ- 


ſadors there; and not to yield, if it came in compe- 
tition. He had likewiſe another order, which was, 


that upon matters in ceremony, doubtful, and not ad- 


mitting the delay of new orders, he ſnould conſult with 


the other Ambaſſadors, eſpecially French and Swediſh, 


who uſed to carry thoſe points the higheſt, and govern 
himſelf as well as he could by precedents and examples. 


He conſulted both theſe Ambaſſadors, whether he 


ſhould viſit the Spaniards, after their having given the 
firſt notice to the Imperialiſts? and they concluded, 
that he ſhould firſt know of them, whether it was done 
in form, as to Ambaſſadors in general; or whether it 
was upon the account of the near alliance in blood be- 
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tween thoſe t houſes of Auſtria? that, if it were 
the firſt; he ought not to viſit them, as having put a 
diſreſpect upon the mediation, and diſtinguiſned the 
Emperor from all the other crowned heads, who had 
yielded the precedence wholly to them; which they 
would not have done, if the Emperor had refuſed it. 
But, if the Spaniards affirmed it was only upon the 
nearneſs of blood between them, none of the other 
Ambaſſadors need take any notice of it, ſince the ſame 
had been done between thoſe two crowns at Munſter up- 
on the ſame ſcore ; which being there declared, it 
gave no offence to the Mediators, though they were 
the Pope's Nuncios, with whom there was otherwiſe 
no competition. Sir Lionel was ſatisfied by the Spani- 
ards (who gave it him in writing) that the viſits were 
made only upon the ſcore of kindred, as at Munſter; 
and thereupon made them his viſit, and received theirs: 
for Which he was ſharply reproved by Secretary Willi- 
amſons letter upon it, who had repreſented it to the 
King as a diſobedience to a poſitive order, and giving 


up the point to the Imperialiſts. But, being at Court 


ſoon after theſe diſpatches, I endeavoured to Juſtify 
my collegue's intentions and his proceedings, by ſhew- 
ing chat he had conformed to his other orders of con- 


ſulting the other Ambaſſadors, and proceeding accord- 


ing to the beſt precedent, which was that of Munſter; 
and that, if he had broken with the Spaniards upon 
this point, he would have provoked the Imperialiſts to 
declare their reſolution of not yielding to the Media- 
tors, upon which the other Ambaſſadors would recall 
the conceſſion which they had already made in this point, 
and ſo hazard, if not loſe, the poſſeſſion his Majeſty 
was in, of the firſt reſpect given to his mediation. 
I had the good fortune to ſatisfy his Majeſty and his 
Miniſters, and to obtain orders for his gracious par- 
don to be ſent to Sir Lionel, (for they would ſuffer it 
to run in no other terms;) for which, however, the 
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gentleman made as great acknowledgments, as if 

his fault had been much greater and worſe meant. 
Ihe reſt of this ſummer paſſed without any further 
es made in the congreſs at Nimeguen; where the 
meſſages, carried and returned about the buſineſs of 
Lorrain, ſerved to keep the Mediators in countenance, 
and no more. The whole body of the allies preſſed 
for an anſwer: from the French to that Duke's preten- 
ſions, delivered in by Preſident Canon. The French, 
after their former exception of his wanting a Miniſter 
there, raiſed another to ſtave off theſe inſtances of the 
allies, and declared they could give no anſwer about 
Lorrain, till the Biſhop of Straſburg's agents were re- 
ceived by the allies, 3 which the Emperor made an 
invincible difficulty, declaring he would never treat 
with a vaſſal of his own: and, in theſe conferences 
about Lorrain, the French Ambaſſadors began to inſi- 


nuate to the Mediators, that their maſter never intend- 


ed that to be treated as a Peintipal. but oni as an ac- 
cefſary to the treaty. 

In Auguſt arrived at 1— the Biſhop of Gurek, 
chief of the Imperial embaſſy; and Count Antoine, 
of that from De- mar: the firſt was immediately vi- 
ſited by the Spaniſh Ambaſſadors, and returned it; af- 
ter Which he ſent his notifications to the Mediators, and 
from them to the other Ambaſſadors; upon which no 
difficulty was made by them, ſince the Biſhop made 
the ſame declaration the Spaniards had done before up- 


on the like occaſion, that the firſt viſits, paſſing be- 


tween the Miniſters of the two houſes of Auſtria, were 
viſits of kindneſs and conſanguinity, and not of cere- 
mony. But Count Antoine tell into endleſs difficulties 
upon his firſt arrival. He intended to have ſent, his 
firſt notifications to the Mediators, as others had done; 
but the Inperialiſts, having nutice of this intention, ſent 
him direct word, they expected the firit reſpect ſhould 
be go the Emperor; and this was the firſt time they 
owne 
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| owned that pretenſion, in prejudice of the honour hi- 
therto done to the King's mediation. Count Antoine 
ſent Monſieur Heug, his collegue, to acquaint the Me- 
diators with this incident, and deſire them to find out 
ſome expedient: they excuſed themſelves, alledging 
their poſitive orders to expect the firſt notifications. 


dhe Danes were as unwilling to diſoblige his | Majeſty 


as the Emperor; and found no temper in this matter 
after many offered both by French and Dutch! Ambaſ. 


ſadors; fo that Count Antoine reſolved: to leave it un- 


decided, and to give no notifications, or receive or 


ces among the allies, and made a part of all the even- 


ing entertainments, at play and in converſation, in 


the apartments of the ſeveral Ambaſſadrices; and 
this courſe he obſerved, during his ſtay at Nimegacs, 
which was ſeven or eight months: for the reſt, a per- 
ſon very much eſteemed for his generous qualities, and 
gentlemanly humour and converſation, and yielding to 
none upon the place in the greatneſs and ſplendour af 
his equipage; wherein — uis De Balbaces and 
Count Antoine ſeemed to ditiogui neben from 
the reſt. 

About the end * July, the Printe af] — ett 
an attempt upon Churleroy, rather than a ſiege. This 
had been — concerted with the Duke ot Lorrain: 
who made a mien of entering into Champagne, on put · 
pole to draw off the French forces from attending the 
Prince's motions and defign upon Charleroy. The 
Prince had hopes to take it by ſurprize; but found 
thoſe of the garriſon upon their guard, and very ſtrong 
as well as the place, which had b been fortified with all 
the force of art and ee that could be employed 
upon a place of that compaſs. He ſat down before it, 
and would have beſieged it in form, if the Duke of 
Lorrain could have diverted the French amy from re- 
e it; but Monfieur De Louvois, 1 great dili- 

gence, 


make any viſits, but however aſſiſted at the conferenh - 
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pence, leaving the Marſhal De Crequi with force enough 
to face that Duke, aſſembled. a, very great army for 
the relief of . Charkroy.; upon approach whereof, the 
Prince called a council of war, to. reſolve; whether 
to march and fight the French army, or raiſe the ſiege. 
The laſt was reſolved, upon debate at the council; and 
accordingly, executed, and therewith.ended this am- 
Reise in Flanders. But this march and retreat of the - 
prince paſſed not without many. reflexions, not only a- 

mong the allies, but in Holland too, as if he had gi- 
ven over the deſign upon ſome intelligences and ex- 
preſſes between him and the King about this time. 
Monſieur Bentinct had gone over and returned, with- 


out any body's knowing his buſineſs: my Lord Oſſo- 


ry happened to arrive in the camp, the day before the 
council of war, upon which the ſiege was raiſed z 
which made many think, ſomething his Lordſhip brought 
from England was the occaſion of it. But I could ne- 
ver lind there was any thing more in his journey than 
che hopes of ing a battle, (which was ever a parti- 
cular inclination of my Lord Ofory) and a caſt of my 
Lord Arlington to preſerve himſelf in the Prince's fa- 
vour and confidence as much as he could, by my Lord 
Offory's keeping cloſe to him, as at a time when he ſaw 
the buſineſs of Chriſtendom roll fo much upon the perſon 
f 145 od ie; es e 
About this time, the aſſembly at Nimeguen ſeerned 
in danger of being broken by à paſſionate motion the 
Swedes made in it. There had been a long conteſt ſince 
it firſt began, between the Swedes and Danes, about 
freedom of paſſage for the S adiſb couriers through the 
Daniſh territories, for managing the correſpondencies 
neceſſary with their Court. The Danes pretended the 
example of France, who refuſed the ſame liberty to 
the Spaniards... This diſpute had been managed by ma- 
ny meſſages, where with the Mediators had been charg- 
ed between the parties, wheels the allies of both _ 
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took equal part. Sometimes the matter had been treated 
with very preſſing inſtances, and ſometimes with faint- 
er; ſometimes almoſt let fall, and then again reſumed; 
and thus for above a year paſt :*' but, about this time, 
the Swedes come to the Mediators; deſire their offices 
once more to the Danes upon this ſubject, and declare, 
that, without this liberty inſiſted upon ſo long for their 
couriers, they find themſelves incapable of giving ad- 
vices neceſſary to their Court, or receiving orders ne- 
ceſſary from it; and that, without it, they muſt be 
forced to leave the aſſembly. This reſolution of the 
Swedes continued for ſome time ſo peremptory, that it 
was expected to come to that iſſue; but after ſome 
fougus ſpent for about a fortnight or three weeks up- 
on this occaſion, and ſome temperament found out by 
the Dutch for the ſecure and ſpeedy paſſage of all the 
Swediſh diſpatches by ' Amfterdam; thoſe Ambaſſadors 
began to gro feft and calm again, and to £0 on 
their uſual paces. Soon after, the French Ambaſſa- 
dors, whio had treated the- Steediſb affairs and miniſters 
with great indifferency and neglect in this treaty, (de- 
claring to Monſieur Fan Beverning, their maſter would 
not part with one town in Flanders, to reſtorè the Swedes 
to all they had loſt) began wholly to change their lan- 
guage, and ſay upon all -occafions, that France could 
not make a peace without the full ſatisfaction and reſti- 
tution of the Swedes; and it was diſcourſed, that the 
French and Swedes had entered into a new alliance at 
Paris to this purpoſe: and fome believed, it was by 
concert between them, that this atteinte was given by 
the Swedes to the congreſs 3 that the French had at that 
time a mind to break it, and to enter into a treaty with 
Spain under the Pope's direction, and at Rome, not 
knowing to what meaſures his Majeſty might be in- 
duced upon the progreſs of the Fremb conqueſts, and 
tte diſtempers raiſed in his Parliament upon that occa- 
tion. But, this guſt blown over, all was becalmed at 
„en 5 [3:73 Nimeguen j 
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Mingus ; fo that Monſieur. Olivecrans left that place 


about the end of Auguſt, upon a journey to Sweden. 
Till chis time the motions of buſineſs had been re- 
ſpited in the aſſembly, upon a general expectation that 


the King was ſending me over ſuddenly with the plan | 


of a peace that he reſolved ſhould be made, and to 
which it was not doubted but all parties would yield, 
whatever. it was; ſo great a regard was held on all ſides, 


| of his Majeſty's will and power. But a greater ſtop 


was yet given to all further paces there, by the Prince 
of Oranges journey into England, about the end of 
September 1677, which wholly changed the ſcene of this 
treaty, and for the preſent carried it over to London, 
and left all other, places at a gaze only, and in expeCta- 
tion of what ſhould be there agitated and concluded, 


i 


CHAP. IN, 


He 3 | like ; a 2 Dues. came 3 from 

Harwich to New-market, where the Court then 
vas, as a ſeaſon and place af country ſports... My 
Lord. Arlington attended his Highneſs at his alighting, 
making his pretence of the chief confidence with him; 
and the Court expected it upon his alliance and jour- 
nies into Holland. My Lord Treaſurer and L went to- 
gether, to wait on him, but met him upon the middle 
of the ſtairs, in a great crowd, coming down to the 


King. He, whiſpered to us both together, and ſaid to 


me, that he muſt deſire me to anſwer for him and my 
rd Treaſurer one to another, ſo as they might from 
chat time enten both into buſineſs and converſation, 
as if they had been of a. longer acquaintance; which 
was a wiſe ſtrain, conſidering his Lordſhip's credit in 
Court at that time, and was of great uſe to the Prince 

in the courſe of his affairs then in England; and though 
* ch: Wels m * Arlington and. his friends, 
yer 


mour that I ever ſaw him; he told me, 


* Amend — 
it eould not be wondered at by ſuch as knew what 


| Fad f paſſed of late between the Prince and him, with 


whom he only lived in common forms during his ſtay, 
He was very kindly received, by the King and theDuke, 
who both invited him often into diſcourſes of buſineſs, 
which they wondered to ſee him avoid or divert indu- 


ſtriouſly, ſo as the King bid me find out the reaſon of it. 


The Prince told me, he was reſolved to ſee the young 


5 Princeſs before he entered into affairs; and to proceed 


in that, before the other of the peace. The King 
laughed at this piece of nicety, when I. told it him; 
but however, to humour him in it, ſaid he would go 
ſome days ſooner than he had intended Run [New- 
marker, which was accordingly done. 

0 


The Prince, u —_ his arrival in town, ** ſight 
che Princeſs, was ſo pleaſed with her perſon, andꝭ all thoſe 


ſigns of ſuch a humour as had been deſcribed to him 
upon former inquiries, that he immediately made his 


ſuit to the King and the Duke; which was very well 
teceived and aſſented to, but with this condition, that 


. the terms of a peace abroad might be firſt agreed on 


between them, The Prince excuſed himſelf, and ſaid 


he muſt end his firſt buſineſs before he began the other. 


The King and Duke were both poſitive in their opini- 
on; the Princ reſolute in his; and faid ar laſt, 
that his allies, who were like to have hard terms of the 
peace as things then ſtood, would be apt to believe 
that he had made this match at their coſt, and, for his 

rt, he would never ſell his honour for a wife. This 

revailed not, but the King continued ſo poſitive for 
three or four days, that my Lord Treaſurer and I be- 

an to doubt the whole buſineſs would break upon this 
are . About that time I chanced to go to the 

ringe after ſupper, and found him in the worſt hu- 
repented 
he had ever come into England, and reſolved he would 
** but two days longer, and then * on if the 
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King continued in his mind of treating upon the peace 
before he was married; but that, before he went, the 
King muſt chuſe how they ſhould live hereafter, for he 
was ſure it muſt be either like the greateſt friends, or 
the greateſt ene mies; and deſired me to let his Maje- 
ſty know ſo next morning, and giv- him account of 
Bn he ſhould ſay upon it. I did fo, early in the 
morning, told the King all che Prince had ſaid to me 
the night before, and the ill conſequences of a. breach 
between them, conſidering the ill humour of ſo many 


the invitations made the Prince by ſeveral of them, 
during che late war. The King heard me with great 
attention; and, when I had 99 ſaid, well, I never 
yer was deceived-in judging oſ a man's honeſty by his 


looks (of which he gave me ſome examples) and, if I | 


am not deceived in the Prince's face, he is the ho- 
neſteſt man in the world, and I will truſt him, and he 
ſhall have his wife, and you ſhall go immediately and 
cps brother ſo, and that it is a thing I am reſolved 
"1 did ſo, and the Duke ar firſt ſeemed a little ſur- 
dies, ; but, when I had done, he ſaid, the King ſhall 
obeyed, and I would be glad all his ſubjects ;wookd A 
learn of me to obey him: Fa tell him- my opinion 
very freely upon any thing; but when that is done, 
and I know his pleaſure upon it, I obey him. From 
the Dake I went to the Prince, and told him my ſtory, 
which he could at firſt hardly believe, but embraced 
me, and ſaid I had made him a very happy man, and 
very unexpectedly: and ſo I left him to give the Ki 
an account of what had paſſed, and in the Prince's 
anti · chamber met my Lord Treaſurer, and told him 
the ſtory, 'who aac to adjuſt all the reſt berween 
the King and the Prince; which he did ſo well, that 
the match was declared that evening at the Weg 


before any other in Court knew any thing of it; a 


ert N * declared in council, and received _ 
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and every where elſe in the kingdom, with the moſt u- 
niverſal joy that ever I ſaw any thing in the King's 
reign. The French Ambaſſador and my Lord Arling- 

ton appeared the only two perſons unſatisfied upon it at 
Court; the firſt not knowing how he ſhould anſwer it 
to his maſter, that an affair of that importance ſhould 
paſs without his communication, much leſs advice, in 
a Court where nothing before had been done ſo for ma- 
ny years; and my Lord Arlington, that it ſhould paſs 
without his knowledge, who ſtill endeavoured to keep 
up the Court. opinion of his confidence with the Prince; 
who told me the compliment his Lordſhip had made 
him upon it, that ſome things good in themſelves were 
ſpoiled by the manner of doing them, as ſome things 
bad were mended by it; but he would confeſs this was 
a thing ſo good in itſelf,” chat thy manner of doing i it 
could not ſpoil |; TRE ta, 

Within two or three days the e was s conſum- 
| t and immediately after, they fell into the de- 
bates upon the terms of the peace; to which, as to 
that of the match, none but My Lord Treaſurer and 
I were admitted. The Prince inſiſted hard upon the 
ſtrength and enlargement of a frontier on both ſides 
of Flanders; without which, France, he ſaid, would 
end this war with the view of beginning another, and 
carrying Flanders in one campaign. The King was 
content to leave that buſineſs a little Iooſer; upon the 
confidence that Frauce was ſo weary of this war, that, 
if they could get out of it with honour, they would 
never begin another in this reign: that the King grew 
paſt his youth, and lazy, and would turn to the plea- 
fures of the Court, and building, and leave his neigh - 
bours im quiet. The Prince thought France would not 
make à peace now, but to break the preſent confede- 
racy, and to begin another war with more advantage 
and ſurpriae: that their ambition would never end, 

ny they had all een * the Rhine, there 
| thereby 
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thereby Holland in an abſolute dependence upon them; 
which would leave them in an ill condition, and us in 
no good one: and that Chriſtendom could not be left 
fafe by the peace, without ſuch à frontier as he pro- 
poſed for Flanders, and the reſtitution of Lorrain, as 
well as what the Emperor had loſt in Aſace. Upon 
this I told the King, that, in the courſe of my life, I 
had never obſerved mens natures to alter by age or for- 
tunes; but that a good boy made a good man; and a 
young coxcomb, an old fool; and a young Fripon, 
an old knave; and that quiet ſpirits were ſo, young 
as well as old, and unquiet ones would be ſo; old as 
well as young: that I believed the King of France - 
would always have ſome bent or other, ſometimes war, 
ſometimes love, ſometimes building; but that I was 
of the Prince's opinion, that he would make peace with 
a deſign of a new war, after he had fixed his conqueſt 
by the laſt: and the King approved what I ſaid. The 
2 of Lorrain and Alſace were eaſily agreed to by 
he King and Duke; but they would not hear of the 
county of Burgundy, as what France could never be 
brought to, though the Prince inſiſted much upon it; 
ſo as the King imagined he was touched by the intereſt 


of his own lands in that county, (which are greater 


and more Seigneurial than thoſe of the Crown of, Spain | 
there) and thereupon told him, that for his lands he 


would charge himſelf with either his enjoying chem as 


ſafely under France as Spain; or, if he ſhould rather 
eliafe to part with them than have that dependence, 
he would undertake to get him what price he ſhould 
himſelf value them at. But the Prince anſwered briſk- 
ly and generouſly, that he ſhould not trouble himſelf 
nor the peace about that matter; and that he would 


be content to loſe all his lands there, to get one good 


town more for the Spaniards,: upon the frontier of Flan- 
ders; ſo all difficulties began to terminate upon what 
was eſteemed neceſſary there: This admitted * 

: tes 
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bates between the King and Prince; one 
France would ne ver he brought to one W and the 
other, that Spain would never conſent to the other. But 
at the laſt ĩt was agreed, that the peace ſhould be made 
upon theſe terms, All to be reſtored hy France to the 
empire and Emperor that had been taken in the war; 
the duchy of Lorraim to that Duke; and all on both 
fides between France and Holland; and to Spain the 
towns of Aetb, Charleroy, Oudenarde, Caurtray, Tour: 
ney, Conde, Valenciennes, St. Ghiflain, and Binch, That 
be Prince ſhould endeavour. to procure the conſent of 
Spain, and his Majeſty: that of France; for which pur- 
poſe he ſhould ſend ſome perſon immediately over with 
the- propoſition, who ſhould be inſtructed: to enter in- 
to no reaſonings upon it, but demand a poſitive anſwer 


ia two days, and after that term immediately return, 


The queſtion was, who ſhould go? and my Lord Ttea- 
ſurer ſaid, it muſt be he or I, for monk Fr had been 
acquainted with the debate of this buſineſs. The Prince 
faid, it muſt be I, for my Lord Treaſurer could not 
be ſpared; and it muſt be ſome perſon upon whoſe 
gment and truth he could rely, as to the intentions 
of that Court. The King ordered me to be ready in 
two days, which I Was; — the evening before I was 
to go, meeting his Majeſty in the park, he called me 
to him, and a little out of! countenance, told me, be 
had been thinking of my journey and errand, and how 
un welcome I ſhould be in France as well as my. mel 
ſioge; and, 4 mind: to gain the peace, he was 
unwilling to a them more than needs. Beſides, 
the things being not to be reaſoned or debated, any 
elſe would ſerve the turn as well as I. whom: be 

had other uſe of; and therefore he had been thioking 
to ſend ſome other perſon. I ſaw he er I would 
take it ili; but told him, and very truly, he would do 
me the greateſt pleaſure in' the world; for never had 
leſs . —0— 
ave 
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have gecepted, but in perfect obedience. . The King, 


- that was the gentleſt Prince in the world of his own. 
it MW nature, fell into good humour upon ſeeing I took it 

je not ill, pretending to think whom he ſhould ſend, and 
e at laſt aſked me what I thought of my Lord Duras? 
z I faid, very well; upon which he ſeemed to reſolve it. 


But the thing had been agreed in the morning, as I = 
was told, upon the Duke's deſire, who thought France 
would accept the terms, and that the peace would be 

made, and had a mind to have the honour of it, by ſend- 

ing a ſervant of his own. Whether there were any other 

motive, I know not; but my Lord Dyras went im- 

mediately with the orders before-mentioned ; and, fome . 
few days after, the Prince and Princeſs embarked for iſ 
Holland; where affairs preſſed his return beyond 
the hopes of my Lord Duras from France; the King © 
aſſuring him, he would neyer part from the leaſt point 
of the ſcheme ſent over, and would enter into the war 
againſt France, if they refuſed it. However, he went 

not away without. a great mortification, to ſee the Par- 
liament prorogued to next ſpring; which the French 
Ambaſſador had gained of the King, to make up ſome _ 
good. mien with France after the Prince's marriage 
_—_ the diſpatch of the terms of a peace to that 
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be Upon my Lord Duras's arrival at Paris, the Court 
there were ſurpriſed, both at the thing, and more at the 
manner: but made good mien upon it, took it gent- 
as ly, faid, the King knew very well he might always be 
ny Il 9ers ſeemed very hard, eſpecially Tournay, upon whoſe 
be fortißeations ſuch vaſt treaſures had been expended ; 
1g I nd that they would take ſome ſhort time to conſider 
d of the anſwer. My Lord Duras told them, he was 
Jo tied to two days ſtay; but, when that was out, he 
id was prevailed with to ſtay ſome few days longer, and 
ot I to come away A poſicive anſwer: What he 
ve 1 | "SON 


; brought- | 
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brought was, what they had ſaid to him before; that 


the Moſt Chriſtian King hoped his brother would not 


break with him upon one or two towns; but, even 
upon them too, he would ſend orders to his Ambaſſa- 
dor at London to treat with his Majeſty himſelf. By 
this gain of time, and artificial drags it into treaty 
without any poſitive refuſal, this blow came to be e- 
luded, which could not eaſily have been ſo any other 
_ way. The King was ſoftened by the foftneſs of France: 
the Ambaſſador ſaid at laſt, he had leave to yield all 
but Tournay, and to treat even for ſome equivalent fot 
that too, if the King inſiſted abſolutely upon it, The 
Prince was gone, who had ſpirited the vigour of the 
whole-reſolutionz and the treaty of it began to dean 
out into meſſages and returns from Fran tee. 
Hewever, the ill humour of people growing lader 
upon the noiſe of a peace, and negotiated in France, 
and the late prorogation of Parliament, this was by 
proclamation anticipated ſoon after my Kord 'Duras's 
return, though a thing ſomething unufual, and a coun- 
tenance made as if the King reſolved to enter into the 


war: For which the Parliament ſeemed impatient, 


whenever the Ki feemed averſe to it; but grew Jea- 
lous of ſome tricks, whenever the Court ſeemed in- 
clined to it. Abont the end of December 1675, the 
King ſent for me to the foreign committee, and told 
me, he could get no poſitive anſwer from France, and 
therefore reſolved to ſend me into Holland, to make 2 
league there with the States, for forcing both Franc 
and Spain, if either refuſed, to make the peace upon 
che terms he had propoſed. I told the King, what he 
had agreed was to enter into the war with all the con- 
federates, in caſe of no direct and immediate anſwer 
from France: that this, perhaps, would apa both 
the Prince and confederates abroad, and the people at 
home: but to make ſuch a league with ba only 
"would ſatisfy none of them, and diſoblige both Franc 
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and Spain. Beſides, it would not have an effect or 
force as'the-triple-alliance had; that being a great ori- 
inal, of which this ſeemed but an ill copy; and there- 
4 excuſed myſelf from going. The King was ſet up- 
on it, though I pretended domeſtic affairs of great im- 
portance upon the death of my father: and pleaded ſo 
hard, that the Duke at laſt deſired the King not to preſs 
me upon a thing I was ſo averſe from, and would be 
ſo inconvenient to me; and deſired I might propoſe 
who ſhould; be- ſent with the treaty, I made my ac- 
knowledgments to rhe Duke for his favour, and pro- 
poſed, that Mr. Thynn ſhould. be ſent from the office 
with a draught of the treaty to Mr, Hide, who was 
then come from Nimeguen to the Hague, upon a viſit to 
the Princeſs. This was done, and the treaty ſigned 
there on the ſixteenth of January, though not without 
great difficulties and diſſatisfaction of the Prince; who 
was yet covered in it by the private conſent of the Spa-- 
#/þ-minjſter there, in behalf of his maſter ; ſo as the 
— could not break but upon France, in caſe of their 


In the mean time, France draws out the treaty upon 
the terms at London into length, never raiſing more 
than one difficulty at a time, and expoſtulating the un. 
kindneſs of breaking for the ſingle town of Tournay, 
though that was indeed more important than any three. 
of the others, being the only ſtrong one to guard that 
ſide of the frontier, and giving way for any ſudden in- 
vaſion upon Ghent, and Antwerp, and the very heart of 
the country. Bur, while this game was playing in Exg- 
land, they had another on foot in Holland, ae, 
at Amſterdam, by raiſing jealauſies of the meaſures ta- 
ken between the King and Prince upon the marriage, 
as dangerous to the liberties of Holland; and making 
it there believed, that, by the match, the King and 
Duke had drawn over the Prince wholly into their in- 
tereſts or ſentiments: whereas the Prince went away 
VV Kory _ poſſeſſed: 
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po ſſeſſed to have by it drawn them indeed into his. 
hey propoſed to the Dutch other terms of peace, far 
ſhort 4 he King's, and leſs ſafe for Flanders, reſto- 
ring only fix towns to the Spaniards, and mentioning 
Lorrain but ambiguouſly; which would not have gone 
down in Holland, " veriferhs ſuſpicions raiſed by the 
Prince's marriage among the people there, who had an 
incurable jealouſy of our Court, and thereupon: not 
that confidence of the Prince that he deſerved. 
There were two ruling Burgomaſters at Ae 
at this time, who had the whole ſway of that town, 
(as this has a great dne in Holland) Hoeft and Valkemer 
the firſt, a generous, honeſt man; of great patrimo- 
nia} riches, learning, wit, humour, without ambition, 
having always refuſed all employments the State had 
offered him, and ſerving only in that of Burgomaſter 
of his town im his turn, and as little buſy in it as he 
; à true genius, and that ſaid two things: to me 
in converſation 1 had not heard before: one, that a 
man, who were to die to-morrow in torment, would 
yet enjoy to-day, if he were ſain ¶ſound]; and that it 
= wt diſeaſe, 'or decay of ſpirits that "hindered _ 
other, that a man was a weipht | 
deſired to live e for his part, 
after that age, which he was then approaching, he 
mould be glad of the firſt good occaſion to die: and 
this he made good, dying with neglect upon a fit of 
the gout, talking with his friends till he was juſt ſpent, 
n ſending them away that he might not die in theit 
Sight and, When he found himſelf come a little again, 
ſending for them up, and telling them, Qu il y aboit 
encore pour uns demy beure de converſution [Thar he had 
life till fer one balf hour's converſetion.} This was 
the character of "Monſieur Horfr, who Was a great in- 
alination of mine, thdugh he. for a humorous 
man; and told me, I was the only Ambaſſador he 
er ever * in his life,” He had alh the eredit cout 
a . „„ 
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could 'be in his town, without ſeeking, or minding, 
or uſing it; whereas Yalkenier ſought and courted- it 
all that could be, without having half the other's, be- 
ing'a moroſe and formal man, 'but of great induſtry, 
much thought, and, as was believed, avarice, and ma- 
king the turns eaſily that were heceſſary i in the govern- 
ment to carry his ends. Theſe two had long been e- 
nemies, and thought irreconcileable, till de French in- 
ſtruments at this time, with great art and induſtry, 
made up the quarrel, and joined them both in the de- 


gw - A the . er the: terms offered. by 


\ "The Parliament meets in January Se anticipation of 
the ſeſſion, which ſeemed to import — of great 
conſequence, The King acquaints them with the 
league he had made in Holland, and aſks them money 
upon it for putting himſelf in a poſture to carry on 


the war if the peace failed; which the Parliament gave 


him, upon the hopes of the war, and not of the peace. 
The conſtitution of this Parliament, that had ſat ſeven- 
teen years, was grown into two known factions, which 
were called, that of Court and country : the Court- 
were grown numerous, by a practice introduced 

my Lord Clifford, of downright buying off ont man 

alter another, as they>could make the bargain. The 
country-party was ſomething greater yet in number. 
and kept in more credit upon the corruption of others, 


and xheir own pretence of ſteadineſs to the true intereſt 


of the nation, eſpecially in the points of France 
popery. Where theſe came in queſtion, many of 
Court party voted with thoſe of the country, who then 
carried all before them; but whenever the Court ſeem- 
ed to fall in with the true intereſts of the nation, eſpe- 
eially in thoſe two points, then many of the country- 
arty, meaning fairly, fell in with the Court, and car- 
a wy ee ® care 12 25 mo r pre- 
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tence to grow bold with France, and to reſolve bpan 
the war it the peace were refuſed. | 

In October, Friburg had been Gen by a ine of the 
Duke of Cregui, before the Duke of Lorrain could come 
to relieve it; and in the ſame month Stetin had been 
taken by the Elector of Brandenburg, after a vigorous 
reſiſtance; which left the ſcales as even as . were de. 

fore between the two leagues. 

In January, upon the delays of Frans to agree to 
the King's conditions of a peace, his Majeſty entered 
into a negotiation with the Maniſters of the confede- 
rates at London, in caſe France went on to refuſe them. 
But the hopes of a peace were on a ſudden daſhed by 

the French attempts upon Ypres, and threats of Oſtend, 
whither the King immediately ſends forces over, at the 
deſire of the Spaniſh * for ſecurity of that 
important place. Nor did the French Ambaſſador ſeem 
to reſent at all this pace of his Majeſty, but continued 
his court and treaty with all the fairneſs that could be. 

Towards the end of February, the King of France 
marking: in the head of his army, and carrying the 
ueen and Ladies to Mentz, ſeemed to threaten Lux -: 
embourg, or Namur, or Mops ; but, having drawn. the 


Spaniſp' forces that way, on a ſudden. croſſes the coun- 


try, . Ben down before Gbent, and, by the end of the 
month, takes both that town and Mres, and thereby, 
gives a mighty alarm to Holland, and ſtrengthens the 
credit and endeavours of thoſe he had — 5 diſpoſed 
to his terms of a peace, as grown now abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary; While England ſeemed reſolved to go into the 
war, or at leaſt furniſhed the canfederates with many 


ſuch hopes. About the iſt of April, France made a 


public declaration of the terms upon which they were 

reſolved to make the peace; which, tho very different 
from choſe agreed between his Majeſty and Holland, 
and more from the pretenſions of the allies, yet having, 


8 to What 1 Spain and Holland, been firſt pri- 
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vately agreed with ſome leaders of the principal towns, 


proved indeed the plan of the peace both for Holland, 


and all the other confederates engaged in the war. 


And here the French began that imperious way of 
treating, which they afterwards purſued in the whole 


negotiation of the enſuing peace; declaring ſuch and ſuch 
were the conditions they would admit, and no other, and 
upon which their enemies might chooſe, either peace or 
war, as they pleaſed, and to which France pretended not 
to be tied longer than to the roth of May, after which 
they would be at liberty to change or reſtrain them as 
they ſhould think fit. : 
About this time, I happened to be with Lord Trea- 
ſurer one evening in his cloſet, when a packet came to 
him from Mr. Montague Ambaſſador at Paris, giving 


him an account of a large conference Monſieur De Lou- 


vois had with him, by the King his maſter's order; 


wherein he repreſented the meaſures they had already 


taken for a peace in Holland upon the French terms: 
that, ſince they were agreed there, they hoped his Ma- 
jeſty would not be againſt it: that, however, France 


had ordered him to make his Majeſty the offer of a 


ſum of money for his conſent, though to a thing 
already accepted by Holland, and wherein his Majeſty 
was conſequently not concerned: that Monſieur De 
Louvois deſired the Ambaſſador to write this immediate- 
ly to Lord Treaſurer, and to offer him a very conſider- 
able ſum for himſelf, that ſhould be ſent over in money, 
Jewels, or by bills, as he ſhould chuſe : and Mr. Mon- 
tague added, That it was deſired this affair ſhould be 
treated only between them two, and not communica- 
ted to either of the Secretaries of State, My Lord. 
Treaſurer read the letter to me; and I ſaid, Well, my 
Lord, what do you ſay to the offer? He anſwered, 
That he thought it was the ſame thing, as if it ſnould 
be made to the King, to have Vindſor put into the 
French ———— habldirtnat it; and —_— 
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| had-nothing to do but to go on with our treaty with the 
confederates. This his Lordſhip: and I were charged 
with,” and had-brought near a concluſion, when his let. 


ters came from Mr. Hide, with. repreſentations made 


him, from the Penſioner at the Hague, of the diſpoſitions 
in Holland running violently into a peace, and the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity he thought there was of concluding it, 
upon the taking of Ghent, and d of Antwerp, 
which was then threatened, and the jols whereof would 
be ſo fatal to the trade of Holland, eſpecially Amſterdam. 
Hereupon Mr. Godoiphin was diſpatched immediately 
into Holland, to bring the laſt and ſureſt account be 
could get of the reſolutions there upon this affair, and 
return with the greateſt ſpeed he could. He did 
ſo, and brought the ſame account of all diſpoſitions 


which Mr. Hide had given; and, in the proceſs of our 


treaty with the confederates, Monſieur Van Beuning ben, 
when he came to the point, was forced to confeſs, That 
he had no powers to conclude, without firſt communi- 
cating to the States, which muſt draw 1 into length; and 
uncertainty. — 

About this time, the N Ambeſlee: began to 
change bis language, who had ever before pretended, 
that his Majeſty ſnould be always arbiter of the peace; 
but now aſſuring that his maſter had agreed with Hol- 
land, he ſeemed to wonder and expoſtulate, why the 
King ſhould pretend to obtain better terms for the Spa- 
n than their allies the Dutch were content with. 

I was then preſſed by the King and Lord Treaſurer, 
to go into Holland to know their final reſolutions, whe- 
ther they ſhould yet go on with the war in caſe his Ma- 


| hefty ſhould go into it? But Lexcuſed myſelf, know- 


ing the Dutch were too much preſſed, by ſa near ap- 
proaches of France, to declare themſelves upon a reſerve 
of the King's; and ſaid, If his Majeſty reſolved to go 
that way, he muſt firſt rake his meaſures with the Par- 
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land he was ready to declare it, in caſe they would pur- 
ſue it: and, upon this meſſage; I knew the Dutch ſo 
well, as to believe they would do it, and keep cloſe to 
their late alliance with his Majeſty. This the King was 
unwilling to do; but poſted Mr. Godolphin again into 
Holland about the middle of April, to now their final 
. and peer the enen tor een 

ys g 5 F- 

During theſe negotiations, at: foe the money gi 
ven by the Parliament, and in ſix weeks time, the Ki 
had raiſed an army of about twenty thouſand men, ns 
compleateſt, andi in all appearance the braveſt troops that 
could be any where ſeen 4 and might have raiſed many 
more, upon ſo great a concurrence of the people's hu 
mour with his Majeſty's feeming deſign of entering in- 
to a war againſt France : and it was confeſſed by all the 
foreign miniſters, that no King in Chriftendom could 
have made and 1 a . e ee 
in ſuch a tim. 

My Lord T reaſurer; upon abe 20th, came to me, 
and affured: me of the King's reſolution: being at length 
fixed to go into the war; and deſired me to prepare 
what the King was to ſay to the Parliament upon this 
occaſion; which I did. When I carried it to my Lord 
Treaſurer, I met there letters from Mr. Hide and Mr. 
Codolpbin, that Holland ahſolutely deſired the peace, ex 
ven upon the terms propoſed by France; and had re- 
ſolved to ſend Monſieur Van Lewen over hither, to diſ- 
poſe the King to be contented with:them: He arrived, 
and the King ſear me immediately to him to know. his 
errand. He was the chief of the town af Loden, and 
had joined with Amſterdam; | Haerlem, Delft, and ſome 
others, in promoting the peace, eyen upon the French | 
conditions; but being a man of great honour and 
worth, and having done it upon the ſuſpicion that Eng- 
land was ſtill at bottom in with France, and that all the 


reſt was but grimace; 9 had procured * 
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be ſent over, on purpoſe to ſatisfy himſelf (and thereby 
his complices for the peace) that the King's intentions 
were determined to enter into the war, which his * 
neſs thought the only means to prevent the peace. 
When I came to Monſieur Van Lewen, he told me 
— That it was the moſt againſt their hearts in Hol- 
land that could be, to make a peace upon terms ſo low 
and unſafe for Flanders; and that, if the King had gone 
into war, as was promiſed, upon France delaying or 
refuſing to accept his ſcheme, .. they would certainly 
have continued it: but his Majeſty's proceedings look- 
ed ever ſince fo uncertain or ——— that it had 
raiſed jealouſies in Holland of our meaſures being at 
bottom fixed and cloſe with France; which made moſt 
of the towns in Holland think they had nothing elſe left 
to do, but to go in with them too as faſt as they could, 
and the approach of the French army to Antwerp left 
them now no time to deliberate ;- — he profeſſed to 
me in private, that if the King A immediately de- 
clare the war, he believed the States would ſtill go on 
with it, in 22 of their nn and the derm 
therein contained. bit Ogo ba 
I made this n to the King, en ſeemed — 
ine to declare the war, in caſe the Parliament - adviſed 
him, and promiſed to ſupport it; when an unlucky 
peeviſh vote, moved by Sir "OE TENT" ſpite to my 
Lord Treaſurer, paſſed the houſe of Commons, That 
#0 money ſhould'ibe given, till ſatisfattion was received in 
matters of religion. This left all ſo looſe and ſo lame, that 
the King was in a rage, reproached me with my po 
ar notions, as he termed them; and aſked me when, 
or how, I thought he could truſt che houſe of Commons 
to carry him through the war, if he ſhould engage in 
ir? And I had not much indeed to fay, conſidering 
the temper and factions of the houſe ; nor could I well 
clear it to myſelf, by my obſervation, whether the 
Ting: was firmly reſolved to enter into the war; or, 0 
e 
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he did, whether the houſe of Commons would have 
ſupported him in it, or turned it only to ruin the Mi- 
niſters by the King's neceſſities, *Tis certain, no vote 
could ever have paſſed more -unhappily, nor in ſuch a 
counter-ſeaſon, nor more croſs to the humour of the 
houſe, which ſeemed generally bent upon engaging his 
Majeſty in the war; and the perſon that moved it was, 
believe, himſelf as much of that mind as any of the 
reſt; but having, ſince the loſs of his employment at 
Court, ever added a part of great animoſity in oppoſi- 
tion to the preſent miniſtry, in whoſe hands ſoever it 
was; this private ill humour carried him contrary to 
his public i intentions, as it did many more in the houſe, 
who pretended to be very. willing to ſupply the King 
upon' occaſion of the war, or even of his debts; but that 
they would not do it duripg my Lord Treaſurer's mi- 
niſtry. In ſhort, there was ſuch a faral- and mutual 
diſtruſt both in the Court and Parliament, as it was 
very hard to fall into any ſound meaſures between them. 
The King, at laſt, now ſaw he had loſt his time of en- 
tering into the war, if he had a mind to it; and that 
he ought to have done it (upon my Lord Duras's re- 
turn, and) with the whole confederacy. And my Lord 
Eſer told me, I had been a prophet, in refuſing to go 
into Holland to make that alliance, which had, as T 
ſaid, pleaſed none at home or abroad, and had now 
loſt all our meaſures in Ons an corded e 4 
on France. e | 
But the turn that the King give all this was, that, 
ſince the Dutch would have a peace upon the French 
terms, and France offered money for his conſent to 
what he could not help, he did not know why he ſhould 


not get the money; and thereupon ordered me to treat 


upon it with the French Ambaſſador, who had orders 
to that purpoſe. I would have excuſed myſelf; but 
he ſaid; 1 could not help ſeeing him, for he would be 
with me at my houſe by ſeven next morning: he ac- 
21 | | cordingly 
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cordingly came, and I told him very truly, I had been 
Il in the night, and could not enter into buſineſs, 
Ihe Ambaſſador was much diſappointed, and preſſed 
me all he could; but I detended myſelf upon my ill- 
neſs, till at length he left me without entering upon 
any thing. When I got up, 1 went immediately to 
Sheen, writ to my Lord Treaſurer by my wife, May 
the tenth, 1678, how much I was unſatisfied with be- 
ing put upon ſuch a treaty with the French Ambaſſa- 
dor, that belonged not at all to my poſt, and which 
they knew I thought diſhonourable to the King; and 
thereupon. I offered to reſign. to his Majeſty both my 
embaſſy at Nimeguen, and promiſe of Secretary of State's 
place, to be diſpoſed of by his Majeſty as he pleaſed. 
dt Lord Treaſurer ſent me word, the King forced no 
man upon what he had no. mind to; but it I reſolved 
this ſhould be ſaid to him, 1 muſt do it myſelf, or by 
ſome other, for he would not make my court ſo ill as 
to ſay it for me; and ſo it reſted, and I continued at 
Sheen, without ſtirring till the King ſent for me, 

In the mean time, from the beginning of May, the 
ill humour of the houſe of Commons began to break 
out, by ſeveral diſcourſes and votes, againſt the mini- 
ſters and their conduft ; which increaſed. the ill opini- 


on his Majeſty had conceived of their intentions in 


refling him to enter upon a war. Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing all this, he had (as I was told by a good hand) 


conceived*ſuch an indignation at one article of the 5 


vate treaty propoſed by Monſieur Barillon, thay he {aid 
be would nevet forget it while he lived; and though 
be ſaid nothing to me of his reſentment, yet he ſeem- 
ed at this time more reſolyed to enter into the war, 
than I had ever before ſeen or thought him. 
Monſieur De Ruvigny,/ the ſon, was diſpatched into 
France to know the laſt intentions of that Court up- 
on the terms of the peace propoſed by his Majeſty, 
ut bropght no anſwer clear or poſitive; fo, as his 


Majeſty 


* 
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Majeſty went on to compleat his levies, and to prepare 
for the war: but, May the eleventh, the houſe of 
Commons paſſed another negative upon the debate of 
money; which fo offended the King, that he prorogu- 
ed them for ten days, believing in that time his inten- 
tions to enter into the war would appear ſo clear as to 
ſatisfy the houſe, and put them in better humour. 
Monſieur Van Lewen, diſtaſt d with theſe delays, and 
the counterpaces between King and Parliament, begins 
to diſcourſe boldly of the neceſſity his maſters found 
to make the peace as they could, fince there was no 
relying upon any meaſures with England e 
on the war, and the ſeaſon was too far advanced to ad- 
mit any longer delays. Upon theſe diſcourſes from 
him, his Majeſty began to cool his talk of a war, and 
to ſay, the peace muſt be left to the courſe which Hol- 
land had given it: and though, upon May the twenty= 
third, the Parliament met, and ſeemed in much better 
temper than they parted, yet news coming about the 
fame time that Monſieur Van Beverning was ſent by the 
States to the French Court at Ghent, to propoſe a ceſ- 
ſation of arms for ſix weeks, in order to negotiate and 
agree the terms of the peace in that time, the affair 
began now to be looked upon, both in Court and Par- 
liament, as a thing concluded, or at leaſt as like to re- 
ceive no other motion than what ſhould be given it by 
Holland and France. And indeed, the diſpoſitions were 
ſo inclined to it on both ſides, that the terms were ſoon 
adjuſted between them. Theſe articles having been ſq 
Public, I ſhall not trouble myſelf to inſert them, but 
only ſay, they ſeemed ſo hard, both to Spain, and to 

the Northern Princes who had made great conqueſts 
upon the Swedes, that they all declared they would ne- 
ver accept them; and when the French Ambaſſadors at 
Nimeguen deſired Sir Lionel Fenkins to carry them to the 
confederates, he refuſed to do it, or to have part ins 
treaty or conditions of peace, ſo different „ 
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the King his maſter” had propoſed. and what both his 
Majeſty and Holland had obliged themſelyes to purſue 
by their late treaty at the Hague. 

About this time, France, by a conduct very furpiifing, 
having ſent Monſieur De la Feuilade to Meſſina, with a 
common expectation of re-inforcing the war in Sicily, 
ſhewed the intention was very different, and of a ſud- 
den ordered all their forces to abandon that iſland, with 
whom many Meſſimneſes returned, fearing the vengeance 
of the Spaniards, to whom they were now expoſed : 
and this was the only i important ſervice done that Crown 
by all his Majeſty's intentions or preparations to aſſiſt 
them; for no man doubted, that the abandoning of 
Sicily was wholly owing to the apprehenſions in France 
of a war with- England, which they thought would 

ve them but too much occaſion for employing of their 
| vg And indeed the eyes and hopes of all the 
confederates were now turned ſo wholly upon England 
for any reſource in their affairs, after Halland had de- 
ſerted them, (as they thought) by precipitate terms of 
a peace, that many of the chief Miniſters at Nimeguen 
left that place, as of no more uſe to the treaty it was 
deſigned for, and went into England, where they thought 
the whole ſcene of that affair then lay; among whom 
was Count Antoine the Daniſh Ambaſſador, and ſoon 
after, Monſieur Olivecrans the ' Swediſh, with the E- 

lecker of Brandenburgs Envoy, and ſeveral others. 

However, the negotiation continued there, between 
ahi French Ambaſſadors and Monſieur Yan Beverning, 
till he was ſent to the French camp; where he conclu- 
ded the terms of the peace towards the end of June, 
and a ceſſation from all hoſtilities in Flanders for ſix 
weeks, which was given to the Durch, to endeavour 
the Spaniards entering into the peace upon the terms 
they had propoſed for them. And, in the whole courſe 
of this negotiation, France ſeemed to have no regards, 
but for ee and for them ſo much, that the Moſt 
151 * Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian King aſſured the States, that though Spain 
ſhould not agree, yet he had ſuch a care of their ſatiſ- 
faction, that he would always provide ſuch a barrier in 
Flanders ſhould be left, as they thought neceſſary for 

their ſafety; and that after the peace ſhould be made, 
and the ancient amity reſtored, he would be ready to 
enter into ſuch engagements and meaſures with them, 
as ſhould for ever ſecure their repoſe and their liber- 


This was by all interpreted an invidious word, put in 
on purpoſe to cajole the enemies of the Prince, who 
ever pretended the ſuſpicions of his affecting more 
authority than they defired ; and thereby kept up a 
popular party in the State, the chief of whom had been 
the chief promoters of the preſent peace. And indeed 
the Prince was not at all reſerved in the endeavours of 


oppoſing it, but uſed all that was poſſible and agree- 


able to the forms of the State: yet all in vain, the 
humour having ſpread ſo far, at firſt in Holland, and 
from thence into the other provinces, that it was no 
longer to be oppoſed or diverted by the Prince. 
In the mean time, England was grown pretty indif- 
ferent in the matter of the peace, and Spain ſeemed well 
inclined to accept their part of it: but the Emperor, 
the King of Denmark, and Elector of Brandenburg fell 
into the higeſt declarations and reproaches againſt the 
States, that could be well invented; ripping up all 
they had ventured and ſuffered in a war they had be- 
gun only for the preſervation of Holland; how they 
were now abandoned by them, 8 to con- 
clude i mperious and arbitrary terms of a peace upon 
them without their confent: that they were willing to 
treat with France, and make a peace upon any ſafe and 
reaſonable conditions; but would never endure to have 
them impoſed as from a conqueror; and would ven- 
ture all, rather than accept them, eſpecially thoſe for the 
Duke of Lorrain, whoſe caſe was the worſt treated, 
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though the moſt favoured in appearance, by all the cons 


federates, and the leaſt-conteſted by France. 


_ ': Notwithſtanding all / theſe ſtorms from their, rallies, 


the Dutch were little moved, and held on their courſe, 
haviag ſmall regard to the ſatisfaction of any, beſides 
Spain in what concerned the ſafety of Flanders; and 
the neceſſities of that Crown made them eaſy, though 
as little contented as the reſt : ſo as the peace was up- 
on the point of ſigning by French and Dutch Ambaſ- 
fadors : when an unexpected incident fell in, which 


Had like to have overturned this whole fabric; and to 


have renewed the war with greater heats, and mote e- 
qual forces, by engaging England to a' ſhare of it in 
vour of the eee which they had been on 
prattifing- without ſucceſs, and now without ho 

In the conditions, which Holland had made r the 


French reſtoring the ſix towns in Flanders to Spain, 


there was no particular mention made of the time of 
chat reſtitution ; the Dutch underſtanding,” as well as 
che Spamards, that it was to be upon the ratifications 
of the peace with Spain and Holland, whether any of 
the other allies on eace fide were included or not. But, 
when the Dutch treaty was near ſigning, the Marquis 


De Balbaces either found or made ſome occaſion of en- 


OS g more particularly. oft the French intentions up- 
this point. ehe 'French Ambaſſadors made no dif- 
2 of — that the King, their maſter,” be- 
obliged to fee an entire refticurion made to the 
— er all they had loſt in the war, could not eva- 
cuate the towns in Flanders, till thoſe to the Swedes 
were likewiſe reſtored; and that this detention ot places 
was the only means to induce _— Princes of the North 
to aceept of the peace. 
Monſieur Van Beverning gave: account obe mofters 
of this new'-pretence, and the States ordered him to 


let the French Ambaſſadors know, he could not ſign 


as peace without the reſtitution of the places in Flan- 
i 1 1011 | ders 
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ders upon the ratification of the treaty. The French 
Ambaſſadors were firm on the other fide, and ſaid, 
their orders were poſitive o inſiſt upon the reſtitution 
of Sweden. The States hereupon ſent to Monſieur Van 
Lewen, to acquaint his Majeſty with this unexpected in- 
cident, and to know his opinion and reſolution upon a 
point of fo great moment to the peace of Chriſtendom 
on the one ſide, and to the ſafety of Flanders on the 
other. The King was difficult at firſt to believe it; 
but ſending to the French Ambaſſador at London to 
know the truth of it, and finding him own his maſter's 
intention not to evacuate the towns till the general 


peace was concluded, and Sweden ſatisfied, he was 


both ſurpriſed and angry at this proceeding of France; 
and next morning ſent for me te the foreign commit- 
tee, and there declared his reſolution of ſending me 
immediately into Holland, with commiſſion to ſign a 
treaty with the States, by which they ſhould be obhli- 
ged to carry on the war, and his Majeſty to enter into 


it, in caſe France ſhould not conſent, within a certain 


time limited, to evacuate the towns. The Duke fell 
into this counſel with great warmth, and ſaid at the 
committee, That it was plain by this pace, that France 
was not ſincere in the buſineſs of the peace: that they 
aimed at the univerſal monarchy; and that none but 
his Majeſty could hinder them from it, in the poſture 
that Chriſtendom ſtood. All the Lords of the commit- 
tee agreed, with ſo general a concurrence, that it was 
hard to imagine this ſhould not prove a ſteady reſolu- 
tion, how little ſoever we had been given to any ſuch. 
His Majeſty took the pains to preſs Jan Lewen to go 
over with me, to perſuade the States of the ſincerity 
and conſtancy of his reſolution to purſue this meaſure 


with the utmoſt of his power; and took upon him- | 


ſelf to excuſe to the States, his maſters, the making 
this journey without their conſent. l 
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© Upon this diſpatch, Mr. Godolphin, who had been 
-” lately in Holland, told me, that, if 1 brought the 
States to the treaty his Majeſty propoſed upon this 
occaſion, he would move the Parliament to have my 
ſtatue ſet up; the ſucceſs whereof may deſerve a fur- 
ther remark in its due place. 

Monſieur Van Lewen and I went over in July 1678, 
in two ſeveral yachts; but met ſoon at the Hague, 
where, upon my firſt conference with the Commiſſi- 
oners of ſecret affairs, one of them made me the hand- 
ſomeſt Dutch compliment I had met with, That they 
eſteemed my coming into Holland, like that of the fe fe 3 
which brought forr weather akvays with it. 

The Prince received me with the oreateſt 3 Joy in the 

world; hoping by my errand, and the ſucceſs of it, 
either to continue the war, or recover ſuch conditions 
of peace for his allies, as had been wreſted out of his 
hands by force of a faction begun at Amfterdam, and 
ſpread ſince into the reſt of the provinces. 
To make way for this negotiation, I concerted with 
Monſieur Vun Lerven to dine at his country-houſe, with 
Monſieur Hoeft of Amſterdam, Van Tielt of Haerlem, 
Patz of Rotterdam, and two or three more of the chief 
Burgomaſters who had promoted the peace, or rather 
Precipitated it, upon the French conditions. After 
dinner, we entered into long conferences, in which 
Monſieur Van Lewen aſſured them with great confi- 
dence of the King's ſincerity in the reſolutions he had 
taken, and ſeconded very effectually all I had to ſay 
upon that ſubject; which had the more credit from 
one who had gone as far as any of them in Pray and 
— , of the peace. 

The Prince was impatient to kao what had paſſed 
in his meeting; which made me go to him that even- 
jpg; and I told him, that I was very confident to have 
Wed, that Monſieur Patz was incurable, and not o- 
therwiſe to be dealt with; but that all the reſt 50 
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good and well- meaning perſons to their country, ab- 
uſed firſt by jealouſies of his Highneſs's match in Eng- 
land, by apprehenſions of our Court being wholly in 
the meaſures of France, and by the plauſible offers of 
France towards ſuch a peace as they could deſire for 
themſelves: that they were ſomething enlightened by 
the late refuſal of delivering up the Spaniſb towns till 
the ſatisfaction of Sweden ; and would, I doubted not, 
awaken their ſeveral towns, ſo as to make them re- 
ceive favourably his Majeſty's propoſition upon this 
conjuncture. It happened accordingly; for Monſieur 
Hoeft propoſing at Amſterdam to make a trial and judg- 
ment of the ſincerity of France upon the whole pro- 
ceeding of the peace, by their evacuating the Spaniſh 
towns, and without it to continue the war, he carried 
his point there, in ſpite of Yalkenier ; and the ſame 
followed in all the reſt of the towng: ſo that, when 
I fell into this negotiation, I concluded the treaty in 
ſix days; by which France was obliged to declare 
within fourteen after the date thereof, that they would 
evacuate the Spaniſh towns; or, in caſe of their refu- 
fal, Holland was engaged to go on with the war, and 
England immediately to declare it againſt France, in 
conjunction with Holland and the reſt of the confe- 
derates. | | a 

It is hardly to be imagined what a new life this gave 
to the authority and fortunes of the Prince of Orange, 
who was now owned by the States to have made a tru- 
er judgment, than they had done, of the meaſures they 
were to expect both from France and England; the laſt 
having proceeded ſo reſolutely to the offers of entering 
into the war (which was never believed in Holland) 
and France, after raiſing ſo important a difficulty in 
the peace, having proceeded in the war ſo far as to 
block up Mons, one of the beſt frontiers remaining to 
Flanders; which was expected to fall into their ern. 
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before the term . = the — or rupee of 
the ace ſhould exp BY 

Peper ations — ks with the greateſt vigour i- 
Gn for his Highneſs's expedition to relieve 
Mons and about ten thouſand Engliſb, already arrived 
in Flanders, were ordered to march that way and join 
the Prince. He went into the field, with a firm be- 
lief that the war would certainly go on, ſince France 
ſeemed too far engaged in honour to yield the eva- 
cuation of the towns; and though they ſhould, yet 
Spain could not be ready to agree and ſign the 
within the term limited: and he thought that he left 
the States reſolved not to conclude otherwiſe than in 
conjunction with that Crown : and beſides, he hoped 
to engage the French army before the term for ſigning 


the peace ſhould expire ; and reſolved to relieve Mons, | 


or die in the attenipr, whether the peace ſucceeded or 
not; ſo as the continuance of the war ſeemed inevita- 
ble. But no man, ſince Solomon, ever enough conſi- 
dered how ſubject all things are to time and chance, 
nor how poor diviners the wiſeſt men are of future e- 
vents, how plainly ſoever all things may ſeem laid 
towards the producing them; nor upon how ſmall ac- 
cidents the greateſt counſels and revolutions rurn; which 


was never more proved than by the courſe and event 


of this affair. 
After the treaty concluded and Gen ified to France, 
all the arts, that could be, were on — ſide — 
ed to elude it, by drawing this matter into treaty, or 
into greater length, which had ſucceeded ſo well in 
England. They offered to treat upon it at St. Quintin, 
then at Ghent, where the King himſelf would meet 
ſuch ambaſſadors as the Dutch ſhould ſend to either of 
thoſe towns. | But the States were firm not to recede 
from their late treaty concluded with his Majeſty, . and 
ſo continued till about five days before the term was to 
expire. Then arrived from England one De Cros, 
; formerly 
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formerly a French Monk, who ſometime ſince had left 


his frock for a petticoat, and inſinuated himſelf fo far 
in the Swediſb Court, as to procure a commiſſion (or 


credence at leaſt) for a certain petty agency in England. 


At London he had devoted himſelf wholly to Monſieur 
Barillon the French Ambaſſador, though pretending to 
purſue the intereſts of Sweden. About a week after [ 
had ſent a ſecretary into England with the treaty ſigned, 
this man brought me a packet from Court, com- 
manding me to go immediately away to NVimeguen; 
and there to endeavour alt I could (and from his 
Majeſty) to perſuade the Swedi/b Ambaſſadors to let 
the French there know, that they would, for the good 
of Qbriftendom, conſent, and even deſire the King of 
France, no longer to defer the evacuation of the 
towns, and conſequently the peace, upon the ſole re- 
gard and intereſt of the Crown of Sweden. I was 
like wiſe commanded to affure the ſaid Ambaſſadors, 
that, after this peace, his Majeſty would uſe all the 
moſt effectual endeavours he could, for reſtitution of 
the towns and countries the Swedes had loſt in the 
It was not eaſy for any man to be more ſurpriſed 
than I was by this diſpatch z3 but the Penſioner Faget 

was ſtunned, who came and told me the whole con- 
tents of it, before I had mentioned it to any man; 
and, that De Croſs had gone about moſt induſtriouſly 
to the deputies of the ſeveral towns, and acquainted 
them with it; and, that the terms of peace were ab- 
ſolutely conſented and agreed between the two Kings; 
that he had brought me orders to go ſtreight to Nime- 
guen; and, that I ſhould, at my arrival there, meet 
with letters from my Lord Sunderland, the King's 
Ambaſſador at-Paris, with all the particulars conclu- 
ded between them. 5 


Ho this diſpatch by De Croſs was gained, or by 


whom, I will not pretend to determine: but, upon 
8 
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my next return for England, the Duke told me, that 
he knew nothing of it till it was gone, having been a 
hunting that morning. My Lord Treaſurer ſaid all 
that could be to excuſe himſelf of it; and I never 
talked of it to Secretary Williamſon; but the King in- 
deed told me pleaſantly, That the rogue De Croſs bad 
outwitted them all. The account I met with at Court 


was, that theſe orders were agreed and diſpatched one 


morning in an hour's time, and in the Ducheſs of 
Portſmouth's chamber, by the intervention and purſuit 
of Monſieur Barillun. Hewever it was, and what en- 


deavours ſoever were made immediately after, at our 


court, to retrieve this game, it never. could be done 
and this one incident changed the whole fate of Chri- 


ſtendom; and with ſo little ſeeming ground for any ſuch 


counſel, that, before De Croſs's arrival at the Hague, 
the Swediſh Ambaſſadors at Nimeguen had made the 
very ſame declaration and inſtances to the French Am- 
baſſadors there, that I was poſted away from the Hague 
upon the pretence of perſuading them to reſolve on. 

When 1 arrived at Nimeguen, there remained but 
three days of the term fixed by the late treaty between 
his Majeſty and the States, at the Hague, either for 
the French aſſent to the evacuation. of the towns, or 


for the carrying on of the war in conjunction of Eng- 


land with Holland, and conſequently the reſt of the con- 
federates. I found all men there perſuaded, that the 
peace would not ſucceed; and indeed all appearances 
were againſt it. The French Ambaſſadors had given 
many reaſons, in a formal ſort of manifeſto, to the 
Dutch, why the King, their maſter, could not conſent 
to it, without the previous ſatisfaction of Sweden, whoſe 
intereſts. he eſteemed the ſame with his own; but yet 
declaring he was unwilling to receive any expedients, 
the States ſhould offer in this matter, either by their 
Ambaſſadors at Nimeguen, or ſuch as they ſhould ſend 
to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty at St. Quintin, or Ghent. 
The Dutch gave them an anſwer in writing, declaring, 

. | | Ic 
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it was a matter no longer entire, ſince, upon the dif- 
ficulty raiſed about the evacuation of the towns, the 
States, their maſters, had been induced to ſign a trea- 
ty with England; from which they could not recede, 
nor from the day therein fixed for determining the fate 
of either peace or war; and as there was no time, 
ſo there could be no uſe of any deputation to St. 
9uintin, © or Ghent, nor any other expedient, beſides 
the aſſent of Frajre to evacuate the towns. After this, 
the French Ambaſſador had declared to the Dutch, that 
they had found the King their maſter was reſolved, at 
the deſire of the Swedes, to retard the peace no long- 
er upon their conſideration z and would conſent to e- 
vacuate'the towns, upon condition the States would 
ſend their Deputies to treat upon the ways of ſecu- 
ring the future ſatisfaction to Sweden, which was 
both intended. But the Dutch Ambaſſadors continu- 
ed peremptory, that there could be no depuration made 
by their maſters; and, that if the term fixed by the 
late treaty with England ſhould elapſe, there was no re- 
medy but the war muſt go on. To this the French Am- 
baſſadors replying, that their hands were bound up from 
proceeding further without ſuch a depuration, the peace 
was thereupon eſteemed deſperate ; and the more fo, 
becauſe at the ſame time, the Duke of Luxemburg preſ- 
ſed Mons, and the Marſhal De Schomberg ſeemed to 
threaten Cologne, demanding of them immediate ſa- 
tisfaction of the money that had been ſeized during 
the aſſembly there; and Bruſſels itſelf grew unquier, 
upon their finding themſelves almoſt ſorrounded by 
French troops; ſo as the confederate miniſters thought 
themſelves ſecure' of what they had ſo much and ſo 
long deſired and aimed at, which was a long war in 
conjunction with England: for they neither believed 
France would yield a point they had ſo long and ſo pu- 
blicly conteſted; nor (if they did) that the Dutch would 
ſuffer their Ambaſſadors to ſign the peace without Spain; 
b EE and 
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3 the time was now too near expiring on agreeing 
the terms and draught, of a treaty. between the two 
Crowns, Which had not yet been in any kind digeſted. 

In che midſt of theſe appearances and diſpoſitions at 
Nimeguen, came the fatal day, agreed by the late trea- 
ty at the Hague, for determining whether a ſudden 
peace; or a long war, were to be reckoned upon in 
Chriſtendom; when, in the morning early, Monſieur 
Beoreel, who had been ſent from Amſterdam to the Dutch 
Ambaſſadors at Nimeguen, went to the French Ambal- 
ſadors; and, after ſome conference with them, theſe 
three Ambaſſadors went immediately to thoſe of Hol. 
land, and declared to them, they had received orders 
to conſeat to the evacuation of the towns, and there- 
upon to ſign the peace, but that it muſt be done that 
very morning. Whether the Dutch were ſurpriſed or 
not, they ſeemed to be ſo; and. entering into debate upon 
ſeveral of the articles, as well as upon the intereſts of 
Spain, this conference laſted near fiye. hours: but end- 


ed in agreement upon all the points, both of peace 


and commerce, between France and Holland, and or. 
ders for writing all fair with the greateſt haſte that was 


5 poſſible, ſo as the treaty might be ſigned t at pight. 


About four in the afternoon, the Freuch Amhaſſa- 
dors, having demanded an hour of me and Sir Lionel, 
came to us at my houſe,” gave us an account of their 
agreement with the Dutch Ambaſſadors upon all 
points in difference between them, and of the treaty's 


being ſo ordered, as that it ſhould be ſigned that even- 


ing; and made us the offer that they would all come, 
and ſign it at my houſe, that fo we. might HAMA: the 


part in it that was due to the Mediators. | 


We anſwered them, that, having been ſent by his Ma- 


jeſty with inſtructions only to mediate a general peace, 


we could not by our orders aſſiſt at the ſigning of a 
particular one; and therefore deſired them to excuſe 


05 vs from having any ut in this concluſion between 
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them and the Dutch, either by the ſigning it at our 
houſes, or by uſing our names as Mediators in the trea- 


The | Dutch Ambaſſadors came to us likewiſe with 
the ſame communication and offer, and received the 
ſame anſwer; and I obſerved their converiation, upon 
the mighty and ſudden turn, to be a good deal embar- 
raſſed, and ſomething irreſolute, and not very well a- 
greed between the two Ambaſſadors themſelves. Mon- 
ſieur Yan Beverning complained of the uncertainty of 
our conduct in England, and the incurable jealouſies 
that De Criſs's journey had raiſed in Holland: that, 
ſince the King ſtill deſired the peace, his maſters had 
nothing to do but to conclude it; and that they, the 
Ambaſſadors, took themſelves to be ſo inſtructed, as 
that, they muſt ſign the peace upon the offers made by 
the French to evacuate the towns, Monſieur Van Ha- 
ren did not ſeem to me ſo clear in point of their orders; 
and I never could learn whether, upon De Groſs's ar- 
rival and diſcourſes at the Hague, the States-Deputies 
there had ſent orders to their Ambaſſadors at Nimeguen 
to ſign the peace (even without the Spaniards; in caſe 
of the French aſſenting to the evacuation of the towns 
before the day appointed for that purpoſe ſhould ex- 
pire z or whether only the town of Amſterdam had by 


Boreel ſent that advice to Monſieur Yan Beverning, 


with affurances to bear him out in what he did; where 
his orders might receive a doubrful ſenſe or interpreta- 
tion. However it were, Monſieur Van Beverning was 
bent upon giving this ſudden end of the war, and ſuch 
a quick diſpatch to the draught of the treaty, that it 
was agreed in all articles, and written out fair, ſo as to 
be ſigned between eleven and twelve at night. And 
thus were eluded all the effects of the late treaty con- 
cluded at the Hague, and the hopes conceived by the 


confederates of the war's going on; which fo provo- 
ked ſeveral of their Miniſters, as to engage them in * | 
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and violent proteſtations againſt the Dutch Ambaſſa- 
dors, by which they hoped to deter them from ſigning 
the peace without new orders from their maſters. But 
all was to no purpoſe, @-oviqgey ny, was- Unmoved, 
and the thing was done. 4 
The day after the peace was Ggned; came an expreſ 
to me from Court, with the ratifications of the late 
"treaty between his Majeſty and the States, and orders 
to me immediately to proceed to the exchange of them: 
which was ſuch a counterpace to the diſpatch I had 
received by De Croſs, and to the conſequences. of it, 
which had ended in the concluſion of the peace, and 
thereby rendered the late treaty of no further uſe, that 
the ratification ſeemed now as unneceſſary, as it had 
deen at firſt unrefolved at our Court, and unexpected 
from us by the Duteb. However, I went away im- 
mediately upon this expreſs; and, next day after my 
arrival at the Hague, made an exchange of the waa 
cations according to the orders I received. © 
1 found the Penſioner and ſeveral other of the De- 
puries very much unſatisfied” with the peace, and more 
with the precipitation of Monſieur Yan Beverning to 
ſign it upon the ſudden offer of the French Ambaſſa- 
dors to evacuate the towns, and before he had ac- 
quainted the States with it, and received new orders 
upon it. They ſaid his inſtructions could not warrant 
him; they talked of calling him in queſtion for it, 
and of diſavowing what he had done, and thereupon 
of having recourſe to the treaty with his Majeſty, 
(which they now ſaw ratified) and of continuing the 
war in conjunction with England; and the rather, be- 
cauſe they ſaw France had no mind to venture it, but 
had choſen to ſtoop from thoſe high flights they had 
fo long made in all maten with their neighbours 
either of war or But others of the Deputies, 
eſpecially thoſe o 9 declared their ſatisfacti- 
4" this concluſion „ argued, that the 
weakneſs 
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weakneſs of their confederates, eſpecially Spain, and 
the unſteadineſs or irreſolution of Eugland, had made 
the peace of abſolute neceſſity to Halland; and ex- 
cuſed any precipitation of their Ambaſſadors in ſign- 
ing that day, or without clear and poſitive orders, up- 
on the emergency being ſo ſudden and ſurpriſing, 
and the time ſo critical, that the delay of ſending to 
the Hague muſt of neceſſity have engaged the States in 
their obligations of the late treaty with England, and 
thereby in a neceſſity of continuing the war. 

The truth is, I never obſerved, either in what I had 
ſeen or read, any negotiation managed with greater 
addreſs and ſkill, than this had been by the French in 
the whole courſe of the affair; eſpecially ſince the 
Prince of Oranges match, which was thought to have 
given them ſo great a blow, and by force of con- 
duct was turned ſo much to their advantage. Tis 
certain and plain, they never intended to continue the 


war, if England ſhould fall with ſuch weight into the 


ſcale of the confederates, as the force of that king- 


dom and humour of the people would have given to 


ſuch a conjunction; and conſequently, that his Ma- 


jeſty might have preſcribed what terms he pleaſed of 


the peace, during the whole courſe of his mediation: 
for beſides the reſpect which the French have for our 
troops, both horſe and foot, more than any others, e- 

ſpecially ſince the ſervices and advantages they received 
from them in all their actions againſt the Germans; be- 
ſides the terror of a conjunction between our naval 
forces and the Dutch, and of deſcents upon their coaſts, 


with the dangerous influences that might make upon 


the diſcontents of their people; they wiſely. foreſaw 
another conſequence of our falling into this confede- 
racy, which moſt unavoidably have proved more mortal 
to them than all the reſt, in two years time. For where- 
as the wealth of France, which makes their greatneſs, 
atiſes from the infinite conſumption made, by ſo many 
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neighbouring countries, of ſo many and rich commodi- 
ties as the native ſoil and climate, or ingenuity of the 
people produce in France; in caſe this war had gone on, 
with England engaged in'it, all theſe veins of ſuch infinite 
treaſure had been ſtoped at once, or at leaſt left open only 
to ſome parts of /zaly, which neither takes off their wines, 
their ſalts, nor their modes in habit or equipage, that draw 
ſo vaſt expences upon all the provinces almoſt of Europe 
which lie northward of France, and drain ſuch vaſt ſums 
of money from all their neighbours, into that fruitful and 
noble kingdom, more tavoured by nature in my opi- 
nion, than any other in the world: but the loſs of 
this advantage, upon the neceſſity, folly, or luxury of 
others, muſt, in two or three years time, reduce them 
to ſuch weakneſs in thoſe ſinews of war, by ſo gene- 
ral a poverty and miſery among their people, that there 
would need no other effect of ſuch a general confede- 
racy, to conſume the ſtrength and force of that nati- 
on. This they very prudently foreſaw, and never in- 
tended to venture; but, having reaſon to apprehend 
it from the Prince of Orange's match in England, they 
_ took it without reſentment; nay, improved it rather 

into new kindneſs than quarrel, making uſe of the 
King's good nature to engage him in a prorogation of 
the Parliament immediately after; which made it ap. 
pear, both at home and abroad, that they had ſtill the 
aſcendant upon out Court. They eluded the effects of 
the meflage ſent them by my Lord Duras, with his 
Majeſty's ſcheme of the peace; by drawing it out in- 
to expoſtulations of kindneſs, and ſo into treaty. Du- 
ring this amuſement of our Court, they plied their 
buſineſs in Holland; yet, with greater art and indy- 
ſtry, poiſoned the people there with jealouſies of the 
Prince*s match in England, and of deſigns from both 
ppon their liberties, by a long and unneceſſary conti- 
Nuance of the war. They united the factions in Am- 
ferdam upon the ſtent of a peace, and upon their own 
een | conditions, 
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conditions, to avoid thoſe that had been propoſed by 
his Majeſty. When they had gained their point with 
the ſeveral Deputies in Holland, they acquainted the 
King with their being ſure of the peace on that fide z 
and, by his Ambaſſador at Paris, made offers of mighty 
ſums, both ro himſelf and his chief Miniſter, only 
for their conſent to ſuch a peace as Holland itſelf was 
content with. When the States had abſolutely reſol- 
ved on the peace, by the particular faction of Amſter- 
dam, and general terror upon the French taking of 
Ghent and threatening Antwerp, they eſtermed the hu- 
mour in Holland ſo violent towards the peace, and ſo 
unſatisfied with the fluctuation of our counſeis in Eng- 
land, that they thought they might be bold with them 
upon the intereſts of Spain, and ſo raiſed the pretence 
of not evacuating the towns before the ſatisfaction of 
Sweden. And though I know this was by the politi- 
cians eſteemed a wrong pace of France; yet I did not 
think-it ſo, but that ail appearances were for their {uc- 
ceeding in it. Nor had they reaſon to believe either 
our Court or Holland would have reſented it to that 
degree they did ; or that they could have fallen into 
ſuch cloſe and ſudden meaſures, and with ſuch confi- 
dence, as they happened to do upon this occaſion by 
the treaty of Fuly at the Hague. When this was con- 
cluded, they made all the offers that couid be at break- 
ing the force of it; by drawing ir into negotation, 
and by condeſcenſions to the States unuſual with that 
Crown even to the greateſt Kings. They poiſoned it 
by the diſpatch of De Cro/s, and by his inſtructions, as 
well as artifices and induſtry, to make the contents of 
it public at the Hague; which were pretended at Court 
to be ſent over to me with the greateſt ſecrecy that 
could be. At the ſame time they made all the de- 
clarations of not receding from the difficulties they 
had-raiſed, otherwiſe than by treaty; and thereby laid 
aſleep all jealouſies of the confederates, as * as en- 
5 deavours 


 deavours to prevent a blow, they did not believe could 


arrive, where the honour- of France ſeemed ſo far en- 
gaged : and thus they continued till the very day li- 


mited for their final declaration. The ſecret was ſo 
well kept, that none had the leaſt umbrage of it that 


very morning. When they declared it, they left not 
the Dutch Ambaſſadors time enough to ſend to their 
maſters ; fearing, if they had, the States would have 
refuſed to ſign without Spain, which could not be 
ready before the time muſt have elapſed for incurring 
the effects of the late treaty. © 

Thus the peace was gained with Holland. His Ma- 
jeſty was excluded from any fair pretence of entering 
into the war, after the vaſt expence of raiſing a great 
army, and tranſporting them into Flanders, and after 
a' great expectation of his people raiſed, and, as they 
thought, deluded. Spain was neceſſitated to accept 
the terms that the Dutch had negotiated for them; 
and this left the peace of the empire wholly at the 
mercy and diſcretion of France, and the reſtitution of 
Lorrain (which all had conſented in) wholly abandoned 
and unprovided. So that I muſt again conclude the 
conduct of France to have been admirable in the whole 
courſe of this affair, and the Italian proverb to con- 
tinue true, Che gli paxxi Francęſi ſono morti [The French 
Fools are dead.] On the contrary, our counſels and 
conduct were like thoſe of a floating iſland, driven one 
way or t'other, according to the winds or tides.” The 
King's diſpoſition inclined him to preſerve his meaſures 
with France, and conſequently to promote a peace 
vhich might break the preſent confederacy: the hu- 
mour of his people and Parliament was violent to- 
wards engaging him in a war: the miniſters were wa- 
vering between the fears of making their court ill, or 
of drawing upon them the heats of a houſe of Com- 
mons, whom the King's expences made him always in 
need of. From theſe humours aroſe thoſe uncertaig- 
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ties in out counſels, that no man, who was not behind 
the curtain, could tell what to make of, and which ap 

peared to others much more myiterious than indeed 
they were; till a neu and formidable engine, begin- 
ning to appear upon the Kage, made the Court fall in- 
to an abſolute reſolution of entering into the war juſt 
when it was too late; and to poſt away the ratificati- 
ons of the treaty of July, ſo as to arrive the day af- 
ter the French and Dutch had ſigned the peace, and 
after the King had given the States occaſion to believe 


he did not intend to ratify it, but that he had taken 


his meaſures with France; for ſo all men in Holland 
concluded from De Croſs $ Journey, and the commands 
he brought me for. mine to Nimeguen, at a time when 
my preſence at the Hague was thought the moſt neceſ- 
ſary, both to ratify the treaty, if it had been intended, 
and boikeep the States firm to their reſolutions; upon 
it. 

Thus ended in ſmcke the 5 negotiation, which 
was near railing ſo great a fire. France, having made 
the peace with Holland, treated all the reſt of it with 
eaſe and leiſure, as playing a ſure game. England, to 
avoid a cruel convulſion that threatened them at home, 
would fain have gone into the war, if Holland would 
have been prevailed with; but they could not truſt us 
enough, to loſe the preſent intereſt of trade, for the 
uncertain events of a war wherein they thought their 
. e more concerned than themſelves. 5 

About two or three days after my return to the 
Hague, and exchanging the ratifications, came the 
news of the battle of Mans, between the Prince of Orange 
and the French, under the command of the Duke of 
Luxemburg, who had poſted himſelf with the ſtrength 
and flower of the Frencb forces, ſo as to prevent the 
Prince's deſign of relieving Mons. And I remember, 
the day the Dutch peace was ſigned at Nimeguen, I 
Was. laying to the Marſhal D'Eftrades e * for aught | 
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I knew, we might have a peace ſigned, and a battle 


fought, both in one day. He replied, There was no fear 


of it; for the Duke of Luxemburg had writ him word, 
he was ſo poſted, that if he had but ten thouſand 


men, and the Prince forty, yet he was ſure he would 
not be forced; whereas he took his army to be ſtrong- 
er than that of the Prince. I need not relate an acti- 


on ſo well known in the world, and fo ſhall only ſay, that 
in ſpite of ſo many diſadvantages from an army drawn 
fo ſuddenly together, ſo haſty a march as that of the 
Dutch, and poſts taken with ſo much ſkill, and for- 
tified with ſo much induſtry by the French, as was be- 
heved, the Prince upon the fourteenth of Augaſt at- 
tacked them with a reſolution and vigour that at firſt 
ſurpriſed them, and, after an obſtinate and bloody 
fight, fo diſordered them, that though the night pre- 
vented the end of the action, yet it was generally con- 
cluded, that, if he had been at liberty next day to pur- 
fue it with ſeven or eight thouſand Enghſp that were 
ready to join his army, -he muſt in all appearance not 
only have relieved Mons, but made fuch an impreſſion 
into France as had been often deſigned, but never at- 


_ tempted fince the war began; and upon which a 


French officer preſent in it ſaid, That he eſteemed this 


the only heroic aftion' that had been done in the whole 


cotrſe or propreſs of it. | e e ie 
But, the morning after the battle, the Prince recei- 
ved from the States advice of the peace having been 
ſigned at Nimeguen, and thereupon immediately ſent a 
Deputy with the news of it to Monfteur De Lurenburg. 
After compliments paſſ*d on both ſides, the Duke de- 
fired to ſee the Prince; which was agreed to, apd they 
met in the field, at the head of their chief officers, 


where all paſſed with the civilities that became the oc- 
caſion, and with great curiofity of the French, to ſee 


and crowd about a young Prince, who had made fo 
much noiſe in the world, and had,” the day before, 
given 


r r ct. ora an... the” ee ee. 


_ * 


given life and vigour to ſuch a deſperate action, as all 
men eſteemed this battle of St. Dennis. Let many re- 
flexions were made upon it by the Prince's friends, as 
well as his enemies: ſome ſaid that he knew the peace 
was ſigned before the fight began, and that it was too 
great a venture both to himſelt and the States, and too 
great a ſacrifice to his dwn honour, ſince it could be 
to no other advantage: others laid itto the Marquis De 


Granaz who, they ſaid, had intercepted and concealed the 
States packet tothe Prince, which came into the camp the 


day before the battle, (bur after it was reſolved on, ) and 
that he had hopes by ſuch a breach of the peace, even 
after it was ſigned, that the progreſs of it would have 
been defeated. Whether this were true, or not, I 
could never certainly be informed ; but ſo much is, 


| that the Prince could not have ended the war. with 


greater glory; nor with greater ſpite, to fee ſuch a 
mighty occaſion wreſted out of his hands, by the ſud- 
den and unexpected ſigning of the peace, which he 
had aſſured himſelf the States would not have con- 


ſented to without the Spaniards, Yet, upon the cer- 


tain news of it, he drew back his army, returned to 
the Hague, and left the States to purſue their own 
paces, in order to finiſhing the treaty between France 
and Spain; wherein the Dutch Ambaſſadors at N:ime- 
guen employed themſelves with great zeal and diligence, 
and no longer as parties or confederates, but as Me- 
diators; whilſt Sir Lionel, who continued ſtill there 


in that figure, declined the function, as in a matter 


wherein he found our Court would not take any part, 
nor allow themſelves to have had any in the peace be- 
tween France and Holland. 5 
Soon after the Prince's return, he went to Dieren to 
hunt in the Veluwe, like a perſon that had little elſe 
to do: and, I having occaſion to go at the ſame time 
to Amſterdam, he deſired me to remember him kindly 


to Monſieur Hoeft, the chief Burgomaſter there, and 
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tell him, that he deſired him to be no longer in his 
intereſts than he ſhould find his Highneſs in the true 
intereſts of the State. I did ſo; and Monſieur Hoeft 
very frankly and generoufly bid me tell the Prince, 
he would be juſt what his Highneſs deſired, and be 
ever firm to his intereſts, while he was in thoſe of his 
country; but, if ever his Highneſs departed from 
them, he would be the firſt man to oppoſe him; till 
then, he would neither cenſure nor diſtruſt his conduct; 


for he knew very well, without mutual truſt between 
the Prince and the States, his country muſt be ruined. 


From this time to that of his death, Monſieur Hoeft 
continued in the ſame mind, and by his example that 


great and jealous town began to fall into much more 


confidence, not only of the Prince, but of his whole 
conduct in the adminiſtration of the affairs. of the 
State. NE 0 0 - LI 
From the time I ſtaid at Amſterdam, T was every day 
in converſation with Monfieur Hoeft, who, beſides 


much learning, worth, ſincereneſs, and credit in his 


town, was a man of a pleaſant natural humour; which 
makes, in my opinion, the moſt agreeable converſation 
of all other ingredients, and much more than any of 


thoſe ſqueezed or forced ſtrains of wit that are in fome 


PR ſo much in requeſt; though, I think, common- 
ly the men, that affect them, are themſelves much fond- 
er of them than any of the company. | 

Dining one day at Monſieur Hoeft's, and having a 


e cold, I obſerved, every time I ſpit, a tight hand- 
0 


me wench, (that ſtood in the room with a clean 
cloth in her hand) was preſently down to wipe it up, 
and rub the board clean: ſomebody at table ſpeaking 
of my cold, I ſaid, the moſt trouble it gave me was 


to ſee the poor wench take ſo much pains about it: 


Monſieur Hoeft told me, Twas well I eſcaped ſo; and, 
that if his wife had been at home, though I were an 
Ambaſſador, ſhe would have turned me out of 2 
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for fouling her houſe : and, laughing at that humour, 


faid, there were two rooms of his houſe that he never 
durft come into, and believed they were never open 
but twice a- year, to make them clean. I ſaid, I found 
he was a good patriot ; and not only in the intereſts of 
his country, but in the cuſtoms of his town, where 
that of the wife's governing was, I heard, a thing e- 
ſtabliſned. He replied, Twas true, and that all a 
man could hope for there, was to have une douce pa- 


' tronne [ An eaſy governeſs] and that his wife was ſo. An- 


other of the Magiſtrates at table, who was a graver 
man, ſaid Monſieur Hoeft was pleaſant, but the thing 
was no more fo in their town, than in any other place 
that he knew of. Hoeft replied very briſkly, it was ſo, 
and could not be otherwiſe, for it had long been the 
cuſtom; and whoever offered to break it would have 
landed againſt him, not only all the women in the 
town, but all thoſe men too that were governed by 
their wives, which would make too great a party to 
be oppoſed. In the afternoon, upon a viſit, and oc- 
caſion of what had been ſaid at Monſieur Hoeft's, ma- 
ny ſtories were told of the ſtrange and curious clean- 
lineſs ſo general in that city; and ſome ſo extravagant 
that my ſiſter took them for jeſt ; when the Secretary 
of Amſterdam, that was of the company, deſiring her 
to look out of the window, ſaid, why, Madam, there 
is the houſe where one of our Magiſtrates going to vi- 
fit the miſtreſs of jt, and knocking at the door, a ſtrap- 
ping North- Holland laſs came and opened it; he aſk- 
ed, whether her miſtreſs was at home? ſhe ſaid, yes; 
and with that he offered to go in; but the wench, 

marking his ſhoes were not very clean, took him 
by both arms, threw him upon her back, carried him 
croſs two rooms, ſet him down at the bottom of the 
ſtairs, pulled of his ſhoes, put him on a pair of ſlip- 
er that ſtood there, and all this without 1 2 a 
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word; but, when ſhe had done, told him, he might 
go up to her miſtreſs, who was in her chamber. 

I was very glad to have a little diverted, with ſuch 

leaſantries as theſe, the thoughts of that buſy ſcene, 


in which I was fo deeply * fin J will confeſs 


the very remembrance of it, and all the ſtrange ſurpri- 
ſing turns of it, begin to renew thoſe cruel motions they 
had raiſed both in my head and heart, whilſt I had fo 
great and ſo ſenſible a part in them. But to return 
where J left the thread of theſe affairs. 

After the peace of Holland and France, the Miniſters 


of the confederates, eſpecially thoſe of Denmark and 


Brandenburg, employed their laſt efforts to prevent the 


Spaniards agreeing to their part of the peace, as ac- 


cepted for them by the Dutch. They exclaimed at 
thejr breach of honour and intereſt ; that what was 
left the Spaniardrin Flanders, by thoſe terms, was in- 


_ defenſible, and could ſerve but to exhauſt their men and 


treaſures to no purpoſe : that the defign of France was 
only to break this preſent confederacy by theſe ſeparate 
treaties, and ſo leave the Spaniards abandoned by their 
allies upon the next invaſion ; which they would have 
reaſon to expect, if Spain ſhould uſe them with as little 
regard of their honour and treaties, as the Dutch Am- 
baſſadors ſeemed to defign. Theſe themſelves alſo 
met with ſome difficulties in their mediation, by a pre- 
tenſion raiſed in France upon the county of Beaumont 
and town of Bovignes, which they did not find to have 
been mentioned in what had paſſed between the French 
and Dutch, upon the icore of Spain, before the peace 

All theſe circumſtances began to make it look un- 
certain what would at length be determined by the 
States, as to their ratifications, which were like to be de- 


of France had been diſpatched ſo as to arrive at Nime- 
guen the twenty. ſecond of this month; and Monſieur 
| D avas 
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D' Avaux commanded from thence to the Hague, in 


quality of Ambaſſador extraordinary to the States; and 


the French army had retired into France at the ſame time 


the Dutch returned from before Mons. So that all ſeem- 
ed, on the French ſide, reſolved to purſue the peace; 
on the ſide of the empire, and Princes of the North, 
to carry on the war; on the Spaniards very irreſolute, 
whether to accept the peace the Dutch had mediated 
for them, or not: and in Holland, *twas doubtful, 
whether to ratify that their Ambaſſdors had ſigned, 
and whether at leaſt before the treaty of Spain ſhould 
be agreed. | i, 

_ Whilſt the minds of men were buſied with diffe- 
rent reaſonings and preſages, as well as wiſhes, upon 
this conjuncture; about the end of Auguſt Mr. Hide 
arrived at the Hague from England, without the leaſt 
intimation given me of his journey, or his errand; ſo 
that I was ſurpriſed, both to ſee him, and to hear the 
deſign of ſuch a ſudden diſpatch, 

Ihe ſubſtance of it was, to acquaint the States how 
much the King had been ſurpriſedatthe news of their Am- 
baſſadors having ſigned a particular treaty with France, 
even without the incluſion of Spain, and without any 
guaranty given for the evacuation of the towns within 
the time requiſite : to complain of this precipitation 
of the States; and at the ſame time of the new pretenſi- 
ons that France had advanced upon the county of Beau- 
mont and the town of Bovignes, which had retarded 
the peace of Spain, and hindered it from being con- 
cluded at the ſame time with that of Holland; which 
his Majeſty underſtood always to have been the inten- 
tion of the States, as well as his own. That for theſe rea- 
ſons he underſtood, and believed, that the late treaty 
of July, between his Majeſty and the States, ought to 
take effect; the caſe being fallen out againſt which that 
was provided, and both parties being thereby obliged 
to enter Jointly into the war againſt France: that, if 


b the 
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the States would hereupon refuſe to ratify the treaty 
their Miniſters had ſigned at Nimeguen, his Majeſty 
offered to declare war immediately againſt France, and 
carry it in all poihts according to the articles and ob- 
ligations of the ſaid treaty with the States. 
Though Mr. Hide did not know, or did not tell 
me, the true ſpring of this reſolute pace that was made 
by our Court, ſo different from all the reſt in the whole 
courſe of this affair, yet he aſſured me they were both 
in earneſt, and very warm upon the ſcent, and deſired 
nothing ſo much as to enter immediately and vigorouſ- 
ly into the war, in caſe Holland would be perſuaded 
to continue it; and that no time nor endeavours were 
to be neglected in purſuing the commiſſion he brought 
over, which was given jointly to us both, and recom- 
mended to me particularly from Court, with all the 


inſtances and earneſtneſs that could be. When I car- 


ried him that very evening to the Prince at Honſlaer- 
dyck, and he acquainted his Highneſs with the whole 
- extant of his errand and inſtructions; the Prince re- 
ceived it very coldly, and only adviſed him to give in 
a memorial to the States, and aſk Commiſſioners to 
treat, by whom he would find what the minds of the 
States was like to be upon this affair, and at which he 
would at preſent make no conjecture. ; 

After a ſhort audience, Mr. Hide went to the Prin- 
ceſs, and left me alone with the Prince; who, as ſoon 
as he was gone, lift up his hands two or three times, 
and ſaid, Was ever any thing ſo hot, and ſo cold, as this 
Court of yours? Will the King, that is ſo often at 
ſea, never learn a word that I ſhall never forget ſince 
my laſt paſſage, when, in a great ſtorm, the Captain 
was all night crying out to the man at. the helm, Stea- 
dy, ſteady, ſteady? If this diſpatch had come twenty 
days ago, it had changed the face of affairs in Chri- 
ſtendom; and the war might have been carried on, till 
France had yielded to the treaty of the Pyrenees, jg | 
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left the world in quiet for the reſt of our lives: as it 
comes now, it will have no effect at all. At leaſt, this 
is my opinion, though I would not ſay fo to Mr. 
Hide. | 3 | RE on 

After this, he aſked me, what I could imagine was 
at the bottom of this new heat in our Court; and 
what could make it break out ſo mal d propos ¶ unſea- 
ſonably], after the diſſatisfaction they had expreſſed 
upon the late treaty when it was firſt ſent over, and 
the diſpatch of De Croſs, ſo contrary to. the defign of 


it. I told him very truly, that I was perfectly igno- 
rant of the whole matter, and could give no gueſs at 


the motions of it: and ſol continued till ſome months 
after, when I was adviſed, that the buſineſs of the 
plot, which has ſince made ſo much noiſe in the world, 
was juſt then breaking out; and rhat the'Court, to 
avoid the ' conſequences that might have upon the 
ill humour of the Parliament, which ſeemed to riſe 


chiefly from the peace, his Majeſty reſolved to 


give them the ſatisfaction they had ſo long defired, of 
entering into the war: which is all the account I can 
give of this counſel or reſolution. 1 

The event proved anſwerable to the judgment the 
Prince at firſt made of it; for though the States Deputies 
drew the matter into ſeveral debates and conferences 


with us, which filled all parties concerned in the war 
with different apprehenſions, and ſerved to facilitate 


the treaty between France and Spain; yet the Penſioner 
told me from the firſt, this was all the uſe that could 
be made of it, and that the States were ſo unſatisfied 


with our whole counduct in the buſineſs of the peace, 
that though they would be glad to ſee us in the war, 


yet they were reſolved to have no further part in it, 
unleſs France ſhould refufe what they had already pro- 


miſed to Spain. However, while this affair continued 


in agitation during Mr. Hide's ſtay at the Hague, all 


the 
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the Prince and Penſioner, who alone had fo full a graſp 
of the buſineſs in Holland, as to make a true judgment 
what the general ſentiments there would determiae in. 
Many of the deputies were. fo ill ſatisfied with their 
Ambaſſador's having ſigned the peace, that they in- 
clined to his Majeſty's propoſals, and framed ſeveral 
articles againſt Monſieur Yan Beverning's' proceedings, 
whereof ſome laid miſtakes to his charge; others, the 
omiſſion of matters abſolutely neceſſary in the treaty ; 
and others more directly, his having gone beyond his 
orders and inſtructions, particularly, in having ſtipu- 
lated, that the States ſnould give their guaranty for 
the neutrality of Spain. And, in this point, I doubt 
he had nothing to ſhew from his maſters to cover him. 
The reſt ſeemed rather to be raiſed invidiouſly at his 
conduct, in having ſuddenly concluded an affair, which 
they now ſaw might have had another iſſue if he had 
given it more breath; though, at that time, many of 
his accuſers expected as little from England as he did, 
and with reaſon alike, ſince none of them could ima- 
gine any thing of that new ſpring there, from which 
this violent motion had begun. Whatever Monſieur 
Van Beverning's orders or his proceedings had been, 
the heats were ſo high againſt him at the Hague, that 
many talked, not only of diſavowing what he had 
done, but of forming a proceſs againſt him upon it: 
and, though in a ſhort-ſtay he made there upon this 
occaſion, he had the fortune or the juſtice to ſee his 


enemies grow calm towards him; yet he was not a 


lixtle mortified with ſo ill payment of what he thought 
had been ſo good ſervice to his country; and, after 
his return to Nimeguen, was obſerved: to proceed in 
the negotiations there, with more phlegm and caution 
than was natural to his temper; and. leſs ſhow of parti- 
ality to the peace, than he had made in the whole courſe 
of cheers,... Ft 85-06 
All the while theſe matters were in motion at the 
Hague, the King's forces were every day tranſported 
into 
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jnto Flanders, as if the war were to be carried on with 


the greateſt certainty and vigour. Which gave opi- 
nion and heart to thoſe in Holland that diſliked the peace. 
It raiſed alſo great confidence in the Spaniards, that 
they fell into all the meaſures they could with the con- 
federate Miniſters at Nimeguen, to form difficulties and 
delays in the treaty chere, between that Crown and 
France; upon the ſecurity that Holland would not ra- 
tify theirs, till that of Spain were concluded; and 
that in the mean time they might be drawn into the 
war, by the violent diſpoſitions which now appeared 
in ary r as well as in the confederates, to continue 
it. The Spaniſb Ambaſſadors laid hold of all occaſions 
to except againſt the matter or ſtyle of thoſe articles 
which Holland had mediated between them and France; 
they found difficulties upon the conditions wherein the 
ſeveral towns to be evacuated ſhould. be reſtored to 
them, as to the. fortifications / that had been made in 
them by the French, and as to the artillery and muni- 
tions that were in them at the time when the Dutch had 
agreed upon thoſe conditions; they found matter of 
diſpute upon the territories that belonged to the ſeve- 


ral towns, and eſpecially upon the Chatelenie of Aeth, 


which France had diſmembered ſince it was in their 
poſſeſſion, and had joined above threeſcore villages to 
the Ch4telenie of Tournay, which had belonged to Aeth, 
and were with that town transferred by the Spaniards 
to the French, upon the peace of Aix la Chapelle: but 
the French pretending now to reſtore it, only in the con. 
dition they had left it, and not what they found it, the 
Saniards made a mighty clamour both at London and 
the Hague upon this ſubject, and complained of this, 
among other ſmaller matters, as innovations endea- 
voured to be introduced by France, even beyond what 
they had themſelves propoſed to the Dich, and agreed 
in April laſt, which had been laid and purſued as the 
very foundation of the peace. 
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In this uncertain ſtate all matters continued at the 
Hague''for about three weeks, the opinions of moſt 
men running generally againſt the peace; as well as 


the wagers at Amſterdam, by which people often ima- 


gine the pulſe of the State is to be felt and judged, 
though indeed it be a ſort of trade driven by men that 
have little dealing or ſucceſs in any other, and is ma- 
naged with more tricks than the reſt ſeems to be in 
that ſcene; not only coining falſe news upon the place, 
but practiſing intelligence from remote parts to their 
purpoſe, concerting the ſame advices from different 
countries, and making great ſecret and myſtery of re- 
a that are raiſed on purpoſe to be public; and yet 
by ſuch devices as theſe, not only the wagers at An- 
fierdam are commonly turning, but the riſing and fal- 
ling of the very actions of the Eaſt-India ee are 
often and in a great meaſure influenced, 
But France thought the conjuncture too important 
to let it hover long in ſuch uncertainties; and there- 
fore firſt diſpatched a courier to their Ambaſſadors at 
Nimeguen, with leave to ſatisfy the States in thoſe clauſes 
of their treaty wherein they ſeemed to except juſtly a- 
gainſt Monſieur Van Beverning's conduct, and thereby 
cover the credit of that Miniſter who had been ſo at- 
fectionate an inſtrument in the progreſs of the treaty. 
Next, they gave them liberty to ſoften a little of the 
rigour they had hitherto exerciſed in the ſmalleſt points 
conteſted with the Spaniards; and laſt of all, they di- 
ſpatched an expreſs to their Ambaſſadors, with power 
to remit all the differences which obſtructed or retard- 
ed the concluſion of the treaty between that Crown 
and Spain, to the determination and Wy of the 
States themſelves. 47 
This was a pace of ſo much confidence e the 
Stages, and appeared ſuch a teſtimony of the Moſt Chri- 


ſtian King's ſincerity in the late advances he had made 


towards a peace, An it had all the effect deſigned: by 


it. 
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he it. The ſeveral towns and provinces proceeded with a 
ſt general concurrence to the ratifications of the peace, 
as that they might lie ready in their Ambaſſadors hands 
a- | to be exchanged when that of Spain ſhould be ſigned. 
d, ' Monſieur Van Beverning, now favoured with a fair gale 
at MW from home, the humour of his country blowing the 
a- MW fame way with his own diſpoſitions, and ſeconded with 
in che great facilities that were given by France, made 
e, ſuch a quick diſpatch of what remained in conteſt up- 
zir on the treaty between France and Spain, that all was 
nt MF perfected and ſigned by the twentieth of September, 
e- and thereupon the Dutch ratifications were exchanged 
ret MW with the uſual forms. In all this Sir Lionel Jenkins 
n. had no part, as in an affair diſapproved by the King his 
al- W maſter. The Dutch Ambaſſadors played the part of 
re formal Mediators ; had the treaty between the tw  —- 

Crowns ſigned at their houſe ; and took great care, by 
nt MW the choice and diſpoſition of. the room where it was 
re- MW performed, to avoid all punctilio's about place, that 
at might ariſe between the ſeveral Ambaſſadors. Mr. 
ſes Hide had the mortification to return into England, with 
a- the intire diſappointment of the deſign upon which he 
by came, and believed the Court fo paſſionately bent; I 
f- was left at the Hague without any thing more to do, a 
ty. than to perform the part of a common Ambaſſador; 
he France was left in poſſeſſion of the peace with Holland 
its and Spain, and, by conſequence, maſter of that of the 
di- empire and the north; upon their own terms; and 
er England was left to buly itſelf. about a fire that was 
d- W breaking out at home, with ſo much ſmoke, and fo 
vn MW much noiſe, that, as it was hard to diſcover the begin- 
he ning, ſo it was much harder to foreſee the end of it. 

After the peace of Spain ſigned, and of Holland ra- 
he tified,”. though the Ambaſſadors: of the Emperor at 
i- Nimeguen were ſullen, and thoſe of Denmark and Bran- 
de denburg enraged, yet, by the application of the Dutch 
by | Ambaſſadors, the conferences were ſet on foot be- 

| tween 
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tween them and the French; and Sir Lianel received 

orders from Court to return to his function, though 
the remaining part he had in the affair was rather that 
of a meſſenger than a Mediator. The northern Princes 
continued their preparations and marches, as if they 
were reſolved to purſue the war; but at the ſame time 
gave jealouſies to the Emperor of ſome private intel- 
ligences or negotiations of ſeparate treaties ſet on foot 
between France and Denmark, and others between that 
Crown and Brandenburg, by Monſieur Deſpenſe, an old 
ſervant, of the Elector, but ſubject of France. On 
the other ſide, France made great preparations to at- 
tack the empire, upon the pretence of forcing them 
into the terms they had preſcribed for the peace; and 
thereby gave ſo great terror to the Princes of the Rhine, 
that lay firſt expoſed to the fury of their arms, that 
the Electors of Mentz and Triers, and Duke of New- 
burg, ſent away in great haſte to the States, demand- 


ing and deſiring to be included by them in the peace 


they had made, by virtue of an article therein, which 
gave them liberty within ſix weeks to declare and in- 
clude ſuch as they ſhould name for their allies. But 
this was oppoſed by France, and refuſed to any parti- 
cular Prince of the empire, and allowed only to the 
Emperor and empire, if they ſhould jointly deſire to 
be declared and included in the peace as an ally of 
Holland. The Duke of Lorrain, about the ſame time, 
ſeeing the whole confederacy breaking into ſo many 
ſeveral pieces, and every one minding only how to 
ſhift the beſt they could for themſelves, accepted his 
part of the peace as France had carved it out for him; 
and choſe the alternative offered from that Crown, by 
which Nancy was to remain to France. But the Em- 
peror, though he profeſſed all the inclination that could 
be to ſee the general peace reſtored, yet he pretended 
pot to ſuffer the terms of it ſnould, like laws, be im- 
poſed upon him. He conſented to the re-eſtabliſh- 
„„ e 


bur allo by confining their offers of the peace to cer- 
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ment of the treaties of IVeftphalia, which ſeemed to be 
all that France inſiſted on; but could not agree to the 


aſſage demanded for their troops, whenever they found 
it neceſſary for the execution of the ſaid treaties; and 
this was inſiſted on poſitively by the French. Nor could 
the Imperialiſts yield to the dependence pretended by 
France of the ten towns of Alſace upon that Crown; 
which the French demanded as ſo left, or at leaſt in- 
tended, by the treaty of Munſter, while the Emperor's 
Ambaſſadors denied either the fact or the intention of 
that treaty. 15 6 | | 
While theſe diſpoſitions, and theſe difficulties, delay- 
ed the treaty of the Emperor, the ratifications of Spain 
were likewiſe deferred, by concert, as was ſuppoſed, 
between the two houſes of Auſtria ; ſo as the term a- 
greed for the exchange of them was quite elapſed, and 
twice renewed or prolonged by France, at the deſire of 
the States. But, during this time, the French troops 


made incurſions into the richeſt parts of Flanders, and 


which had been beſt covered in the time of the war 
and there exacted ſo great contributions, and made 


ſuch ravages where they were diſputed, that the Spa- 


niſb Netherlands were more ruined between the ſigning 


of the peace, and the exchange of the ratifications, 


than they had been in ſo much time, during the whole 
courſe of the war. | r if e 

The outcries and calamities of their ſubjects in Flan- 
ders, at length, moved the Spaniards out of their ſlow 
pace; but more, the embroilments of England upon 
the ſubject of the plot, which took up the minds both 
of Court and Parliament, and left them little or no re- 


gard for the courſe of foreign affairs. This proſpect 


made Holland the more eager upon urging the peace to 
a general iſſue; and France, making a wiſe uſe of ſo 
favourable a conjuncture, preſſed the empire, not only 
by the threats and preparations of a ſudden invaſion, 


tain 
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branch of the general peace, having ſigned none of 
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tain days, and raiſing much higher demands, if thoſe 
ſhould expire before the Emperor's acceptance. 

All theſe circumſtances, - improved by the diligence 
and abilities of the Dutch Ambaſſadors at Nimeguen, at 
length determined the houſe of Auſtria to run the ſhip 
a-ſhore, 'whatever came on it, rather than keep out at 
ſea in ſo cruel a ſtorm as they ſaw falling upon them, 
and for which they found themſelves fo , unprovided. 
The Spaniſb ratifications at length arrived: and after 
the winter far ſpent in fruitleſs conteſt by the Impe- 
rial Ambaſſadors, and more fruitleſs hopes from Eng- 
land by the Spaniards and other confederates, Sir Lion- 


el Fenkins gave notice, both to the court and to me, 


that he looked upon the treaty between the Emperor 


and France to be as good as concluded; and ſoon af. 


ter I received his Majeſty's commands to go immedi- 
ately away from the Hague to Nimeguen, and there aſ- 
ſiſt as a Mediator at the ſigning of the peace, which 


then appeared to be general. 


1 never obeyed the King ſo unwillingly in my life, 
both upon account of an errand ſo unneceſſary, and, 
at beſt,” ſo merely formal (which I never had been u- 
ſed to in ſo long a courſe of employments); and like- 


wiſe upon the unclemenecy of the ſeaſon, which was 


never known ſo great in any man's memory as when I 
ſet out from the Hague. The ſnow was in many pla- 
ces where I paſſed near ten foot deep, and ways for 
my coach forced to be digged through it; ſeveral poſt- 


boys died upon the road; and it was ridiculous to ſee 


people walk about with long icicles from their no- 
ſes. I paſſed both the Rhine and the Waal, with both 
coaches and waggons, upon the ice; and never in my 
life ſuffered ſo much from weather as in this journey, 
in ſpite of all proviſions I could make againſt it. The 
beſt of it was, that 1 knew all the way. It was nei- 
ther at all material that the Mediators ſhould ſign this 


the 
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the other; nor that two ſhould ſign it, when one alone 
had aſſiſted in the courſe of this negotiation ſince it 
was renewed between the Empire and France. Be- 
ſides, I was very confident it would not at laſt be ſign- 
ed by either of us; for 1 could not believe, when it 
came to the point, the Emperor's Ambaſſadors ſhould 
yield that of precedence to the Mediators, at the con- 
cluſion of the treaty, which they never conſented to 
do in the whole courſe of it: ſo that I looked upon 
the favour of this journey, as afforded me from the 
particular good-will of ſome of my good friends in 
the foreign committee; taking a riſe from ſome in- 
ſtances of Sir Lionel Jenkins, who was in one of his 
uſual agonies, for fear of being left in the way of 
ſigning alone a treaty, which he neither was pleaſed 
with himſelf, nor believed many people in England 
like to be. nog har e eee, arg ibode 
I arrived at Nimeguen the end of January 1678-9, 
and found all concluded, and ready to ſign, as Sir Li- 
onel believed; yet the Imperialiſts made a vigorous 
effort in two conferences, after my arrival, to gain 
ſome eaſe in the points of Lorrain, and the depend- 
ence of the ten towns in Alſace, wherein they thought 
themſelves the moſt hardly uſed of any others, and in 


the firſt, their maſter's honour and juſtice moſt con- 


cerned ; ſo as Count Kinſti made a mien of abſolutely 
breaking, without ſome relief upon them. But the 
French Ambaſſadors knew too well the force of the 
conjuncture, and the neceſſity laid upon the Emperor 
by the Dutch and Spaniſh peace, to pals the ſame way, 
or leap out of the window; and they were too ſkilful 
not to make uſe of it, or to give any ground to all 
the inſtances or threats of the Inperialiſts. Theſe, on 
the other ſide, durſt not venture the expiration of the 
laſt day given them by France, nor the reſerve made 
in that caſe of exacting new and harder terms. So as 
the peace was ſigned about three days after my 

arrival. 
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arrival. The poor Duke of Lorrain thought himſelf 
preſſed with ſuch hardſhips upon both the alternatives, 
that he could not reſolve to accept of either; for, in 
that he had choſen, not only his duchy was diſmem- 
bred of ſeveral great parts wholly cut off, but the reſt 
left at the French diſcretion; who inſiſted upon great 
ſpaces of ground left them in propriety, quite croſs 
his country, for the march of their armies; whenever 
they ſnhould pretend occaſion : ſo this noble, but un- 
fortunate Prince, was left wholly: out of the treaty, 
and of his country; contrary to the direct and repeat- 

ed engagements of the confederates, and the intenti- 


ons of his Majeſty, as he often declared in the whole 


courſe of the treaty. 

When it was ready to ſign, the oak Abe d 
offered to yield the precedence in ſigning it to us as 
Mediators, which they had done very frankly in the 
whole courſe of this aſſembly; but the Imperialifts, 
when it came to the point, downright refuſed it; and 
we, according to our primitive orders, refuſed to ſi 
without it; and, by our offers, gained only the point 
of having that determined againſt us, which till this 
time had always remained in ſuſpence. 

Whilſt I ſtaid at Nimeguen, I had a ſheer of paper 
ſent me from an unknown hand, written in Latin, but 
in a ſtyle and character that diſcovered it to be by ſome 
German: the ſubject of it was a long comment upon 
a money recited out of a Neſtredamus. | 


Ne ſous les ombres Pune journt ons: 
Sera en los et bonte Souverain, 
Fiera renaiſtre le ſang de antique urne 
Et changera en or le ſiecle d Airain. 


| Under the ſhades of a nofturnal day being born, x33 
In glory and goodneſs Sovereign ſhall ſhine, = 
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ball cauſe to ſpring again the blood o the ancient 
| urn, | | £ | > 
And, into gold, the brazen age refine. 


The ſcope of the whole diſcourſe was to prove the 
Prince of Orange's being by it deſigned for the crown 
of England; and how much glory and felicity ſhould 
attend that aye and reign. I could not but mention 
it, becauſe I thought the interpretation ingeniouſly 
found out and applied, having otherwiſe very little re- 
gard for any ſuch kind of predictions, that are ſo apt 
to amuſe the world. And though the preſent ſtate of 
the Royal family leave not this without appearance of 
arriving at one time or other, yet it is at too great a 
diſtance for my eyes, which, by the courſe of nature, 
muſt be cloſed long before ſuch an event is like to ſuc- 
ceed. The author of this paper made the ſhades of 
a nofturnal day to ſignify the deep mourning of the 


Princeſs Royal's chamber, with the lamps hung about 


it, which, by the window's being kept ſhut, left no o- 
ther light in it that morning the Prince was born (which 
was ſoon after his father's death). Reſtoring the blood 
of the ancient urn, was that of Bourbon, or of Charle- 
maigne, from whom the Prince was faid to deſcend. 
The reſt was only panegyric upon his virtues, and the 
general praiſe ſhould attend them, and the golden age 
he hand. reſtore, ft . 
The day after the treaty was ſigned I left Nimeguen, 
and returned to the Hague, after a cruel fatigue and 
expence; which was rendered the more agreeable, 
when, upon my going into England ſoon after, I found 
myſelf in above ſeven thouſand pounds in arrear at the 
treaſury: and though, with much trouble and delay, 
and ſome worſe circumſtances (to engage men that 


were more dexterous than I in ſuch purſuits) I reco- 


vered the reſt of my debt; yet two and twenty hun- 
dred pounds, due to me for my laſt embaſly, continues 
Ox - Dd e 
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to this day a deſperate debt, .and mark upon me how 
unfit J am for a Court; and Mr. Godolphin, after ha- 
ving both ſaid and writ to me, that he would move to 
have my ſtatue ſet up if I compaſſed that treaty, has 
far. ſeveral years ſince in the Treaſury, and ſeen me 
want the very money I laid out of my own purſe in 
that ſervice, and which I am like to leave a debt up- 
on my eſtate and family. __ E 

I ſhall. not trouble myſelf with obſerving the remain- 
ing paces of the general peace, by that of the north, 


Which was. left to be made. at the mercy, of France. 
And though Denmark and Brandenburg looked big, 
and ſpoke high for a time after the peace between the 


empire and France, pretending they would defend what 
they had conquered from the Swedes in Germany z yet 
upon the march of the French troops into the Branden- 
Burg country, both thoſe Princes made what haſte they 


could to finiſh their ſeparate treaties with France; and, 
upon certain ſums of money agreed on, delivered; up 


all they had gained in this war to the Crown of Swe- 


den. Thus Chriſtendom. was left for the preſent in a 
general peace, and France to purſue what they could 
gain upon their neighbours by their pretenſions of de- 
pendences, and by the Droit de bienſeance [The right of 
.conveniency];... which they purſued with ſuch imperious 
methods, both againſt the Empire and the Spaniards, 


as rendered their acquiſitions after the peace greater, at 


leaſt in conſequence, than what they had gained by the 
war: ſince not only great tracts of country, upon the 
ſcore of dependencies, but Straſburg and Luxemburg 
fell as ſacrifices to their ambition, without any neigh- 
bouring Prince or State concerning themſelves in their 
relief. But theſe enterpriſes I leave to ſome other's 


4 * 


obſervations, _ 3 

Very ſoon after my arrival at the Hague, the King 
ſent me orders to provide for my return as ſoon as I 
could poſlibly be ready; and bid me acquaint the 


Prince 


charge myſelf of a promiſe 1 had made ſame years 
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Prince and the States, that he had ſent for me over 
ro come into the place of the firſt ſecretary of State 
in Mr. Coventry's room. My Lord treaſurer writ to 
me to the ſame purpoſe, and with more eſteem than I 
could pretend to deſerve, telling me, among other 
things, they were fallen into a cruel diſeaſe, and had 
need of ſo able a phyſician. This put me in mind of 
a ſtory of Dr. Prujean (the greateſt of that profeſſion 
in our time) and which I told my friends that were 
with me when theſe letters came. A certain Lady 
came to the Doctor in great trouble about her daugh- 
ter. Why, what ails ſhe? Alas, Doctor, I cannot 
tell; but ſhe has loſt her humour, her looks, her ſto- 
mach; her ſtrength conſumes every day, fo as we fear 
ſhe cannot live. V do not you marry her? Alas, Do- 
tor, that we would tain do, and have offered her as 
good a match as ſhe could ever expect, but ſhe will 
not hear of marrying. I there no other, do you think, 
that ſhe would be content to marry * Ah Doctor! that 
is it that troubles us; for there is a young gentleman 
we doubt ſhe loves, that her father and JI can never 
conſent to. Why look you Madam, replies the Doctor 
gravely (being among all his books in his cloſet hen 
the caſe is this, your daughter would marry one man, and 
you would have her marry another: in all my books I find 
no remedy for ſuch a diſeaſe as this. I confeſs, Ieſteem- 
ed the caſe as deſperate in a pollitical as in a natural 
body, and as little to be attempted by a man, who nei- 
ther ever had his own fortune at heart (which ſuch con- 
junctures are only proper for) nor ever could reſolve 
upon any purſuits of it, to go againſt either the true 
intereſt or the laws of his country; one of which is 
commonly endangered upon the fatal misfortune of 
ſuch diviſions in a kingdom: I choſe therefore to make 
my excuſes both to the King and to my Lord Trea- 
ſurer, and deſired leave to go to Florence, and diſ- 


pat 
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paſt of a viſit to the Great Duke, the firſt time I had 
leiſure from my public employments. Inſtead of grant- 
ing this ſuit, the King ſent a yacht for me, towards the 
latter end of February 1678-9, with orders to come 
immediately away to enter upon the Secretary's office 
about the ſame time with my Lord Sunderland, who 
was brought into Sir Joſeph Williamſon's place. I o- 
- beyed his Majeſty, and acquainted the Prince and 
States with my journey, and the deſign of it, accord- 
ing to his command; who made me compliments up- 
on both, and would have had me believe, that the Se- 
cretary of State was to make amends for the loſs of 
the Ambaſſador. But I told the Prince, that though 
I muſt go, yet, if I found the ſcene what it appeared 
to us at that diſtance, I would not charge myſelf with 
that employment upon any terms that could be offered 
me. e knew very well in Holland, that both houſes 
of Parliament believed the plot: that the Clergy, the 
city, the country in general did ſo too, or at leaſt pur- 
ſued it as if they all believed it. We knew the King 
and ſome of the Court believed nothing of it, and yet 
thought not fit to own that opinion ; and the Prince 
told me, he had reaſon to be confident that the King 
was in his heart a Raman. Catholic, though he durſt not 
profeſs it. For my own part, I knew not what to be- 
lieve on one fide or t' other; but thought it eaſy to 
preſage, from ſuch contrary winds and tides, ſuch a 
ſtorm muſt riſe, as would tear the ſhip in pieces, what- 
ever hand were at the helm. 
At my arrival in England, about the latter end of 
February, I found the King had diſſolved a Parliament 
that had fat eighteen years, and given great teſtimo- 
nies of {loyalty and compliance with his Majeſty, till 
they broke firſt into heats upon the French alliances, 
nd at laſt into flames upon the buſineſs of the plot ; 
1 found a new Parliament was called; and that, to 
make way for a calmer ſeſſion, the reſolution had rm 
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taken at Court for the Duke's going over into Holland, 
who embarked the day after my arrival at London. 
The elections of the enſuing Parliament were ſo eager- 
ly purſued, that all were in a manner engaged before 
I came over; and, by the diſpoſitions that appeared 
in both electors and elected, it was eaſy to preſage in 
what temper the houſes were like to meet : my Lord 
Sbaftſbury, my Lord Eſſex, and my Lord Hallifax had 
ſtruck up with the Duke of Monmouth, reſolving to 
make ſure of his credit with the King, and to ſupport 
it by theirs in the Parliament: and though the firſt 
had been as deep as any in the counſels of the cabal, 
while he was Chancellor, yet all three had now fallen 
in with the comman humour againſt the Court and 
the miniſtry, endeavouring to inflame the diſcontents 
againſt both; and agreed among themſelves, that none 
of them would come into Court, unleſs they did it 
all together; which was obſerved like other common 
ſtrains of Court-friendſhips. Sir William Coventry had 
the moſt credit of any man in the houſe of Commons, 
and, I think, the moſt delervedly, not only for his 
great abilities, but for having been turned out of the 
council and treaſury, to make way for my Lord Clif- 
ford's greatneſs, and the deſigns of the cabal. He had 
been ever ſince oppoſite to the French alliances, and 
bent upon engaging England in a war with that Crown, 
and aſſiſtance of the confederates; and was now ex- 
tremely diſſatisfied with the concluſion of the peace, 
and with the miniſtry, that he thought either aſſiſted. 
or at leaſt might have prevented it; and in theſe diſ- 
poſitions he was like to be followed by the beſt and 
ſobereſt part of the houſe of Commons. For my Lord 
Treaſurer and Lord Chamberlain, I found them twa 
moſt admirable emblems of the true, and ſo much ad- 
mired felicity of Miniſters of State : the laſt, not- 
withſtanding the greateſt ſkill of Court,, and the beſt 
turns of wit in particular converſation that 12 have 
9 KNOWN 
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" known there, and the great figure he made in the firſt 
Part of theſe memoirs, was now grown out of all'cre- 
dit and confidence with the King, the Duke, and 
Prince of Orange ; and thereby forced to ſupport him- 
ſelf hy intrigues with the perſons moſt diſcontented 
againſt my Lord Treaſurer's miniſtry, whoſe greatneſs 
he ſo much envied : and who was yet at this time in 
much worſe condition than himſelf, though not ſo ſen- 
ſible of it; for he had been very ill with the late Par- 
liament upon account of a tranſaction with France, 
which though he had not approved, yet he durſt not 
defend himſelf from the imputation, for fear of expo- 
fing his maſter; he was hated by the French Ambaſſa- 
dor, for endeavouring (as he thought,) to engage the 
King in a war with France; he was in danger of be- 
ing purſued by his enemies next Parliament, for ha- 
wing (as they pretended,) made the peace, and en- 
deavoured to ſtifle the plot: and yet I found, within a 
fortnight after I arrived, that he ſat very looſe with the 
King his maſter, who told me ſeveral reaſons of that 
change; whereof one was, his having brought the 
© buſineſs of the plot into the Parliament againſt his ab- 
ſolute command: and, to complete the happy and en- 
'vied ſtate of this chief Miniſter, the Ducheſs of Port/- 
moutb and Earl of Sunderland were joined with the 
Duke of Monmouth and Earl of Shaftſbury in the de- 
ſign of his ruin, What a game ſo embroiled, and 
played on all ſides with ſo much heat and paſſion, was 
like to end in, no man could tell: but 1, that never 
had any thing ſo much at heart as the union of my 
country, which I thought the only way to its great- 
neſs and felicity, was very unwilling to have any part 
in the diviſions of it; the deplorable effects whereof 
Thad been too much acquainted with in the ſtories 
of Athens and Rome, as well as of England and France: 
and for this reaſon, though R was very much - preſſed 
jo enter upon the Secretary's office immediately after 
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my arrival, yet I delayed it, by repreſenting to his 
Majeſty how neceſſary it was for him to have one of 
the Secretaries in the houſe of Commons, (where it had 
been uſual to have them both) and that conſequently it 
was very unfit for me to enter upon that office before 
I got into the houſe, which was attempted, and failed: 
but how long this excuſe laſted, and how it was ſuc- 
ceeded by many new and various accidents, and how I 


was prevailed with by the King to have the part I had 


afterwards in a new conſtitution of council ; and how, 
after almoſt two years unſucceſsful endeavours at ſome 
union, or at leaſt ſome allays of the heats and diſtem- 
pers between the King and his Parliaments, I took the 
reſolution of having no more to do with affairs of 
State; will be the ſubject of a third part of theſe me- 
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THE 


PREFACE. 


JT was perfectly in compliance to ſome' perſons, for 
whoſe opinion I have great deference, that I ſo 
long withheld the publication of the following papers. 
They ſeemed to think, that the freedom of paſſages in 
theſe Memoirs might give offence to ſeveral who were 
till alive; and whoſe part in thoſe affairs, which 
are here related, could not be tranſmitted to poſteri- 
with any advantage to their reputation. But, 
whether this objeftion be in itſelf of much weight, 
may perhaps be diſputed ; at leaſt it ſhould have little 
with me, who am under no reſtraint in that parti- 
cular ; fince I am not of an age to remember thoſe 
tranſactions, nor had any acquaintance with thoſe 
perſons whoſe counſels or proceedings are condemned, 
and who are all of them now dead. EI 
But, as this author is very free in expofing the 
weakneſs and corruptions of ill Miniſters, ſo he is as 
ready to commend the abilities and virtue of others, 
as may be obſerved from ſeveral paſſages of theſe Me- 
moirs ; particularly, of the late Earl of Sunderland, 
with whom the author continued in the moſt intimate 
friendſhip to his death; and who was father of that 
moſt. learned and excellent Lord, nou Secretary of 
State; as likewiſe, of the preſent Earl of Roche- 
ſter ; and the Earl of Godolphin, now. Lord Trea- 
furer, repreſented by this impartial author as a per- 
fon at that time deſervedly intruſted with ſo great a 
; part 
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part in the prime miniſtry ; an office he now exe- 


cutes again with ſuch univerſal applauſe, ſo much to 
the Queen's honour and his own, and to the advan- 
tage of his country, as ell as of the whole confe- 
deracy. 5 
There are two objections 1 have ſometimes heard 


_ to have been offered againſt thoſe Memoirs that were 
printed in the author's life-time, and which theſe 
now publiſhed may, perhaps, be equally liable to, 


Firſt, as to the matter ; that the author ſpeaks too 
much of himſelf: next, as to the ſtyle; that he af- 


feds the uſe of French words, as well as ſome turns 
of expreſſion peculiar to that language. 


I believe, thoſe, who make the former criticiſ1 2 


* do not cell confider the nature of Memoirs. Iis to 


the French (if I miſtake not) we chiefly owe that 
manner of writing ; and Sir William Temple 7s 
not only the firſt, but I think the only Engliſh-man, 
(at leaſt of any conſequence,) who ever attempted it. 
The beſt French Memoirs are writ by ſuch perſons as 


were the principal actors in thoſe tranſactions they 


pretend to relate, whether of wars or negotiations, 


Thoſe of Sir William Temple are of the ſame na- 


ture; and therefore, in my judgment, the publiſher 


(aobo ſent them into the world without the author's 
' privity) gave them a wrong title, when be called 


them Memoirs of what pafled in Chriſtendom, 
Sc. whereas it ſhould rather have been, Memoirs 
of the treaty at Nimeguen, which was plainly the 


ſenſe of the author, who in the epiſtle tells his fon, 


that, in compliance with his defire, he will leave 
him ſome Memoirs of what paſſed in his public 


em ployments abroad: and in the book itſelf, wh 


be deduces an account of the ſtate of war in Chriſten- 
dom, he ſays it is only to prepare the reader for a re- 
lation of that famous treaty ;. ' where he and Sir 
Lionel Jenkins were the only Mediators that conti- 
nued any confiderable time; and as the author was 
firſt in commiſſion, ſo in point of abilities or credit, 
either abroad or at home, . there was no ſort of com- 
pariſon between the two perſons. Thoſe Memoirs 
therefore are properly a relation of a general treaty 
of peace, wherein the author had the principal, as well 
as the moſt honourable part, in quality of Mediator; 
fo that the frequent mention of himſelf ſeems not only 
excuſable but neceſſary. The ſame may be offered in 
defence of the following papers, becauſe, during the 
greateſt part of the period they treat of, the author, 
was in chief confidence with the King his maſter, To 
which it may be added, that, in the few preliminary 
lines at the head of the firſt page, the author — 
be wwrit theſe papers for the ſatisfaction of his 
friends hereafter, upon the grounds of his retire- 
ment, and his reſolution never to meddle again 
with public affairs. 1: " 
As to the objection againſt the ſtyle of the former 
Memoirs, that it abounds in French words and turns 
of expreſſion ; it is to be conſidered, that, at the trea- 
ty of Nimeguen, all bufineſs, either by writing or 
diſcourſe, paſſed in the French tongue; and the 
author having lived ſo many years abroad in that and 
former embaſſies, where all bufineſs, as well as con- 
verſation, ran in that language, it was hardly poſ- 
fible for him to write upon public affairs without ſome 
' tinflure of it in bis ſtyle; though in his other wri- 
tings, there be little or nothing of it to be obſerved 1 
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and, as he has often aſſured me, it was a thing he never 
affefied ; fo, upon the- objeftions made to his former 
Memoirs, he 2 cut ſome French words in theſe, 
and placed En gliſh 7 in their "ſtems, though perhaps 
not 0 b ehen, 

There is one thing fs er to inform the reader, 
why theſe Memoirs are called the third part, there 
having never been fubliſhed but one part before, 
where, inthe beginning, the author mentions a for- 
mer part, and in the concluſion promiſes a third, 
The ſubjeet of the firſt part was chiefly the triple al. 
| hiance, during the negotiation of which my Lord Ar- 
lington was Secretary of State and chief Miniſter : 
Sir William Temple often aſſured me, he had burnt 
thoſe Memoirs ; and for that reaſon was content his 
letters, during his embaſſies at the Hague and Aix 


la Chapelle, /hould be printed after his death; * 


Jome manner 'to ſupply that loſs. 
What it vas, ths moved Sir William T 5 0 


burn theſe firſt Memoirs, may perhaps be conjettured 


from ſome paſſages in the ſecond part formerly printed: 
in one place the author bas theſe words, My Lord Ar- 
- tington,” who made ſo great a figure in the former 
part of theſe Memoirs, was now grown out of all 
credit, Sc. In other parts he tells us, that Lord 
Was of the miniſtry which broke the triple league; 
__ the Dutch war and French alliance; ana, 
in ſhort, was at the bottom of all thoſe ruinous mea- 


ſures auhich the Court. of England was then taking ; 


0 _ as I have been told from a good hand, and as it 
very probable. he could not think that Lord a 
perſon fit to be celebrated for his part in forwarding 
far, famous league while he was Secretary of Fe 
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who had made ſuch counterpaces to deſtroy it. At 
the end ] have ſubjoined an appendix containing, be- 


fides one or two other particulars, a ſpeach of Sir 


William Temple's in the houſe of Commons, and an 
anſwer of the King's to an addreſs of that houſe, re- 
lating to the bill of exclufion, both which are menti- 
oned in theſe Memoirs. „5 

I have only further to inform the reader, that al- 


though theſe papers were corrected by the author, yet 
he had once intended to inſert ſome additions in ſeve- 


ral places, as appeared by certain hints or memoran- 
dums in the margin; but whether they were omit- 
ted out of forgetfulneſs, neglect, or want of health, 
I cannot determine: one paſſage relating to Sir Wil- 
liam Jones he ho qr to tell me, and I have add- 
ed it in the appendix. The reſt I know nothing of ; 
but the thread of the flory is intire without them. 


JoNATHAN SWIFT. 
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T PART; 


[Written for the Satisfaction of my Friends hereafter, upon the 
Grounds of my Retirement, and Reſolution never to meddle a- 
gain with any Public Affairs from this preſent February, 1680-1.] 


'TPON my return from Nimeguen to the Hague, 
after the Emperor's Ambaſſadors having ſigned 
the peace, the King ſignified his pleaſure to me, by a 
letter from my Lord * Treaſurer, that he would have 
me come over to enter into the Secretary's office in 
Mr. Coventry's room, according to the reſolution he 
had taken the year before, when he ſent for me over 
ioto England from Nimeguen to that purpole. . 

1 ſent my humble acknowledgments to the King, 
in my anſwer to the Lord Treaſurer's letter; but with- 
al my humble excuſes for not putting his Majeſty upon 
the uſe of an old beaten horſe, in ſuch hard ſervice as 1 
took that ſtation then to be; and propoſed my collegue, 
Sir Lionel Jenkins, for that purpoſe. And having long 
promiſed the Great Duke, that I would make him a 
viſit at Florence, if I lived; I turned my thoughts 
wholly to get leave for that journey, as ſoon as the 
congreſs at Nimeguen ſhould wholly break up, as it 
was like to do ſome time that ſpring, 1678-9. 

This gave ſome reſpite at Court to the reſolutions | 
of my retutn, and an overture for Sir Lionel Fenkins's 
coming over in my room; ſo that I prepared for a ſhort 
teturn to Nimeguen; when moſt unexpectedly came a 
3 „ boy cht 


0 Earl of Danby, now Duke of Leeds. 


ß . Put 


yacht to Rotterdam, with letters from my Lord Trea- 
ſurer, and from the Earl of Sunderland, who had new- 
ly ſucceeded Sir Foſeph Williamſon. And, in both 
thoſe diſpatclies, there was a poſitive command from 
the King, for my immediate repair into England, in 
order to my entering upon the Secretary's office. 
The King writ the ſame thing at the ſame time to 
the Prince, and gave him leave to acquaint the States 
with it, which he did, as a thing he thought they 
would be pleaſed with (as he was himſelt, and indeed 
all my friends :)- though while I was ferced to ſtay at 
the Hague, about a fortnight before my embarking, 
they all found me in very different thoughts, both up- 
on my diſcourſes and my letters : inſomuch that the 
Prince told me, he looked upon it as a piece of prede- 
ſtination, that I ſhould be Secretary of State at laſt, in 
ſpite of all I had done ſo long to avoid it. JD 
Upon my arrival in Englad, I met with the moſt 
ſurpriſing ſcene that ever was: the long Parliament 
© difolved, and the reſolution taken for the Duke's go- 
ing into Holland, and that he was to part next day: ſo 
that IJ had only one occaſion of ſpeaking to him; when 
he told me with great freedom the paces that had been 
made towards that reſolution, much againſt his own 
opinion, and bid me/remember what he foretold me, 
that however this was thought likely to ſtop the vio- 
lent humour then raiſed by the plot, yer I ſhould ſee 
it would go on next to my Lord Treaſurer's ruin, tho” 
he did not expect it. 55 
When the Duke was gone, and the King had told 
me, with the greateſt kindneſs that could be, of his re- 
ſolution to have me Secretary; and that I had no rea- 
ſon to take it well, becauſe he knew net one man be- 
ſides in England that was fit for it upon Mr. Coventry's 
removal : and on the other fide, my friends had told 
me, they had the money ready for me to lay down, 
which was five thouſand pounds; I began to conſider 
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the ground, and the journey, and my own ſtrength 
to go through with it. I found nothing ſo neceſſary 
for his Majeſty's affairs abroad, and thoſe of Chri- 
ſtendom, as great union at home; which might enable 
him to make ſuch a figure as the preſervation of his 
allies required; and indeed the general intereſt of 
Chriſtendom z which ſeemed to depend wholly upon 
his Majeſty's meaſures. On the other fide, I never 
ſaw greater diſturbance in men's minds at home, than 
had been raiſed by the plot, and the purſuit of it in the 
Parliament; and obſerved, that though it was gene- 
rally believed by both houſes, by city and country, by 
clergy and laity; yet when I talked with ſome of my 
friends in private, who ought beſt to know the bot- 
tom of it, they only concluded that it was yet myſte- 
rious; that they could not ſay the King believed it; 
but, however, that the Parliament and nation were ſo 
generally and ſtrongly poſſeſſed with it, that it muſt 
of neceſſity be purſued as if it were true, whether it 
was ſo or not: and that, without the King's uniting 
with his people upon this point, he would never grow 
either into caſe at home, or conſideration abroad. 
Upon three days thought of this whole affair, I 
concluded it a ſcene unfit for ſuch actors as I knew 
myſelf to be; and reſolved to avoid the Secretary's 
place, or any other public employment at home, my 
character abroad ſtill continuing. This I acquainted 


my neareſt friends wich; ordered the money to be re- 


turned, which had been provided by them; and fell 


into the conſultations how I might get off this point, 
without any thing that might appear undutiful or un- 


grateful to his Majeſty. | e 
The elections were canvaſſing for a new Parliament, 


and I ordered my pretenſions ſo as they came to fail. 


In the mean time I deferred my entering into the Se- 
cretary's place, till I might likewiſe enter into the 


houſe of Commons, which both his Majeſty and Lord 


Treaſurer 
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Treaſurer were ſatisfied with, though not Lord Sun- 
derland. But when that Parliament was choſen, and 
I not of the houſe, I repreſented to his Majeſty how 
-unfit it was to have a Parliament meet without his ha- 
wing one Secretary. of the houſe. of Commons, and 
how uſeful Mr. Goventry would be to him there ; and 
ſo obtained a reſpite till I could be choſen of the houſe; 
which was endeavoured upon each doubtful election, 
eſpecially that at Windſor, but however could not be 
carried. PLN voter: 4 
The ſhort Parliament met, with the diſputes be- 
tween the Court and the Commons about the Speaker, 
begun indeed upon a pique between the Treaſurer and 
Mr. Seymour, [afterwards Sir Edward Seymour] or ra. 
ther between my Lady Danby and him. However it 
was, this ſoon ran the houſe into ſuch violences againſt 
my Lord Treaſurer, as ended in his ruin; firſt by the 
King's ſudden reſolution to remove him, then by the 
Commons continuing their purſuits and impeachments; 
and laſt, by his Lordſhip's firſt concealing, and then 
aroducing himſelf. in the face of this ſtorm, which 
ended in the tower.  _ | 
Aiter theſe heats of the Commons, which increaſed 
into new meaſures and motions among them, as they 
were ſwayed by popular humours upon the plot, and 
many new plots laid by the ambitions of private per- 
ſons, carried on under covert of the other; I never 
ſaw any man more ſenſible of the miſerable condition 
of his affairs, than I found his Majeſty upon many diſ- 
.courſes with him, which my foreign employments and 
correſpondences made way for. But nothing he ſaid 
to me moved me more, than when, upon the ſaid pro- 
ſpect of them all, he told me, he had none left, with 
whom he could fo much as {peak of them in confidence, 
ſince my Lord Treaſurer's being gone. And this gave, 
J ſuppoſe, his Majeſty the occaſion. of entering into 
more confidence with me, than I could deſervę or _ 
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On the other ſide I found, that the counſel of my 
Lord Treaſurer's removal had been carried on by the 
Duke of Monmouth, in conjunction with the Ducheſs 
of Portſmouth, and Lord Eſſex, Who was then in the 
greateſt confidence with the Duke of Monmouth, and 


by him and Lord Sunderland newly brought into the 
treaſury, I found my Lord Sunderland at leaſt in com- 
pliance with this knot, and that all were reſolved to 
bring my Lord Shaft/bury again into court, who was 
in confidence with the Duke of Monmouth and Lord 


Eſſex, and had a near relation to Lord Sunderland. I 


obſerved the great affection his Majeſty had to the 
Duke of Monmouth, and ſaw plainly the uſe his Grace 
jntended to make of it, in caſe he could introduce a 


miniſtry at his own devotion, or in his intereſts : and 
this being a matter that might concern the very ſuc- 


ceſſion of the crown, and not only an injury to the 
Duke, but through him to his children, and the Prince 
of Orange; I reſolved firſt, if it were poſſible, to break 
the growth of that miniſtry, though I'ſaw no men 


whom I could deſign to fix in it, with any ſatisfaction 


or advantage to the King or his ſervice. it 
On the other ſide, I obſerved the Parliament to grow 


every day more violent, upon the ſupport they recei- 


ved from the humours raiſed by the plot, and the in- 
centives given them by the ambitions of perſons play- 
ing that game. . I ſaw a probability of matters grow- 
ing to ſuch a paſs, that his Majeſty -might be forced 
to part with them; and yet I ſaw not authority enough 
left in the Crown, either to do that without the venture 
of great miſchiefs, or to live without another Parlia- 
ment till the preſent humours might cool. And both 
theſe conſiderations, meeting together, caſt me upon 
the thoughts of the King's eſtabliſhing a new coun- 
cil, of ſuch a conſtitution, as might either gain credit 
enough with the preſent Parliament, by taking in ſo 
Many perſons of thoſe. who had moſt among 9 
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and thereby give eaſe and quiet both to the King and 
his people; or if, on the other ſide, the humours 
ſhould grow outrageous and beyond oppoſing, the 
King might yet, at the head of ſuch a council, with 
more authority and leſs hazard of ill conſequences, 
either prorogue or diſſolve them, as any neceſſities of 
his own, or extravagancies of theirs ſhoujd require. 

For theſe ends it ſeemed neceſſary, to take into the 
council ſome Lords and Commoners, who were of 
moſt appearing credit and ſway in both houſes, with- 
our being thought either principled or intereſted againſt 
the government; and mix them with others of his Ma- 
jeſty's more general choice, for making up one half 
of the council, whilſt the other half, being fifteen, 
were ever to be the preſent chief officers of his Crown 
and houſhold : who being all of his' Majeſty's known 
truſt, as well as choice, would be ſure to keep the 
council ſteady to the true intereſt we his Majeſty; and 
the Crown. | 

But one chief reqitd, -nevefiry" to this conſtitution, 
was that of the perſonal riches of this new council; 
which, in revenues of land or offices, was found to a- 
mount to about three hundred thouſand pounds a- year; 
whereas thoſe of a houſe of Commons are ſeldom 
found to have exceeded four hundred thouſand pounds. 
And authority is obſerved much to follow land : and 
at the worſt, ſuch a council might, out of their own 
ſtock, 'and upon a pinch, furni the King ſo far, as 
to relieve ſome great neceſlity of the Crown. 
This whole matter was conſulted and deduced u 

per, only between the King and me, and laſted in 
og debate and digeſtion about a month : but when 
the forms and perſons were agreed, and his Majeſty 
ſeemed much ſatisfied with the thing, and reſolved 
to go on with it, 1 humbly deſired him not to take a 
reſolution of that importance, without firſt commu- 
nicating it to three or four perſons of thoſe his Maje- 
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ſty could moſt rely upon in point of judgment, ſecre- 
cy, and affection. to his ſervice. The King refolved 
I ſhould go and communicate the whole ſcheme, with 
all the particulars of it, to my“ Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Sunderland, and Lord Eſſex 3 but one after another; 
and with charge from him of the laſt lecrecy z and 
ſhould bring him word of their opinions upon it; and, 
if they concurred with his, ſhould appoint them to at- 
tend his Majeſty next morning; the Chancellor only 
entering into his lodgings by the common way, but 
the other two and 1 by the private one below. 

When 1 acquainted them with it, they all received 
it with ,£qual amazement and pleaſure. My Lord 
Chancellor ſaid, it looked like a thing from heaven, 
fallen into his Majeſty* s breaſt; Lord Efex, that it 
would leave the Parliament and nation in the ſame diſ- 
poſitions to the King which he found at his coming 
in: and Lord Sunderland approved it as much as 
an 

"Next dl. day we attended his Majeſty, and had a very 
long audience; upon which no difficulty aroſe but 
two, that were wholly perſonal. I had propoſed Lord 
Hallifax as one of the Lords, whom the King had in- 
deed kicked at, in our firſt conſultations, more than 
any of the reſt: but upon ſeveral repreſentations, of 
his family, his abilities, his eſtate and credit, as well 
as talent to ridicule and unravel whatever he was ſpi- 
ted ar, I thought his Majeſty had been contented with 
it : but, at this meeting, he raiſed new difficulties up- 
on it, and appeared a great while invincible in them, 
though we all joined in the defence of it : and at laſt, 
I told the King, we would fall upon our knees to gain 
a point that we all thought neceſſary for his ſervice's 2 
and then his Majeſty conſented. | 
The other was concerning Lord Shaft Bury, — 
had never r been mentioned in our firſt debates; and 

the 


* Finch, 


the King either had not thought of him eſe upon 
this affair, or had not mentioned him to me, as know. 
ing, upon all occaſions of private diſcourſe with his 
Majeſty, what opinion I had of that Lord. But after 
my Lord Hallifax had paſſed, the —* ſaid there was 
another, who, iſ he were left out, might do as much 
miſchief as any, and named Lord Shaft ury; to which 
the other three agreed: and concluded further, that 
he would never be content with a counſellor's place a- 
mong thirty; and therefore it was propoſed, to add 
one to the number, by making a Preſident, which 
ſhould be he. I diſputed this | point, from the firſt 
mention, to the laſt concluſion of it, foretelling he 
would deſtroy all the good that we expected from the 
whole conſtitution: and faid all that I could with fo 
much earneſtneſs, that, when, by his Majeſty's agree - 
ing with the other three, J ſaw it would be concluded, 
I walked away to the other end of the room, not know- 
ing well whether I ſhould have gone out or not, if the 
door had been open; but, turning again, I deſired 
his Majeſty to remember, chat I had no part in Lord 
Shafiſbury's coming into his council or his affairs; that 
his Majeſty and the other three Lords had reſolved it 
without me; and that J was till abſolutely againſt it. 
The King laughed, and turned my anger into a jeſt; 
and ſo went on with the reſt of the conſtitution intend- 
ed, till the whole was reſolved ane executed PEI 
in Eaſter 1 
Ihe night befors hs thing was to be ike: his Ma- 
jeſty thought fit to tell it the Duke of Monmouth ; ha- 
ving kept it ſecret till then, further than to the four 
already named. But, as ſoon as the Duke of Mon- 
mouth knew, though only in general, that the council 
| ſhould be changed, he told it ſo many, that it was com- 
mon talk next morning; which we interpreted either 
Wen or vanity, to have it 1 that he had 
part 
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part in an affair likely to paſs ſo well. And indeed, 


when the thing was done in the forms that are known, 


it was received with general applauſe in the country, 
with bonfires in the city, and the ſame in Ireland: in 
Holland, the actions of the Eaſt-India company roſe 
upon it immediately, and very much; and the States 
deſigned one of their beſt and moſt conſiderable men, 
Monſieur Van Lewen, to come over Miniſter into Eng- 
land upon this occaſion. France alone was unſatisfied 
with it, and Monſieur Barillon ſaid it was making des 
Etats [ States], and not des conſeils [councils] ; but the 
reaſons were eaſy to ſee, and ſo not moſt conſider- 
a | (EY i 36 | 
The houſe of Commons received it with moſt cold- 
neſs, where the contrary -was moſt expected: and the 
pretending knowers among them, who were not of 
the council, pretended now to know nothing of it, to 
expect new revelations, to doubt it might be a new 
court- juggle, and to refer it to time to tell what it was 
in truth; in the mean while to ſuſpend. their judg- 
ments. en tt, Tromogteh LN 
This was the firſt effect of my Lord Shaftſoury's 
good meaning to the King and his affairs, into which 
he was entered, but not with the perſonal or tranſcen- 
dent credit he aimed at with his Majeſty, and which he 
thought thoſe who had been authors of this new con- 
ſtitution had the greateſt ſhare. in. This made him 
fall in more abſolutely with the Duke of Monmouth, and 
uſe all their endeavours to raiſe ſuch diſcontents and 
heats in the houſes, upon the apprehenſions of Popery, 
and propoſitions to prevent it, that the King found 
himſelf ſoon upon as uneaſy, terms with this ſeſſion of 
Parliament, as he had been with the laſt; the hu- 
mours being engaged by my Lord Shaft/bury's pretend- 
ing among his patriots, that the Duke of - Monmouth 
had ſo much credit with the King, that his Majeſty de- 
ſired but a good occaſion of conſenting to all the Par- 
. Gg g liament 
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_linhiſent ſhould inſiſt on, which would be given him 


by their heat and obſtinacy, in ſo popular a point as 
that againſt Popery : and if that were once gained, the 
Duke of Monmouth and he ſhould be able to ſteer all 
the reſt; to the ſatisfaction of thoſe who' called them- 
ſelves the good or the honeſt party. as 
Such a miſchief could never have grown, if Lord 
| Shaft bury had not worked himſelf up into eredit, both 
in Parliament and city, by the appearance of having 
it with the King, and in the council where he was Pre- 
ſident; and by the infuſions given of his having or 
growing yet into greater, by a more ſecret ſpring, 
which was the intereſt of the Duke of Monmouth, and 
the Kindneſs of his Majeſty increaſing; as appeared 
ſince the Duke's abſence. I cannot believe but all this 
would have been avoided; if, upon the new conſtitu- 
tion, Lord  Shaftſbury had been left out, as a perſon 
marked by his Maieſty, and never to enter more into 
his affairs or confidence; which the whole courſe of 
his life, from his very'firſt entrance upon publick ſta- 
ges, if examined never ſo ſtrictly, would have given 
good ground for. But this fate, as I could” not pre- 
vent by all my endeavours, ſo I had foretold it his 
_ Majeſty the year before: when, upon my coming o- 
ver, the King had fallen into all the violent expreſſi- 
ons that — be againſt him; I told his Majeſty, that, 
with his good leave, Iwould hold any wager, I ſhould 
wg ſee that Lord again in his buſineſs; and when the 
King aſked me what made me think fo, I faid, be- 
cauſe I knew he was reſtleſs while he was out, and 
' would try every door te get in; had wit and in- 
duſtry to find out the ways; and, heft money would 
work, had as much as any body to beſtow, and ſkill 
enough to Know where to place it. 7 
This turn in the King's affairs, upon this new con- 
_Kirution, gave me ſo great a vexation, and ſo ill a 
"proſpect, that, having 1221 the time' dogs for 
| every 


unſatisfied, by obſerving where the King's confidence 
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every man's . receiving the ſacrament. according to law, 
after his entrance into publick employment, till it was 
very near expired; I once reſolved, by that omiſſion, 
to make myſelf abſolutely incapable of bearing any 
for the future; and was not perſuaded to lay aſide that 
thought till after long debates upon it with my wife 
and ſiſter here at Sheen: but that matter paſſed in 
form, and I continued barely of the council, with a 
reſolution of not entering upon the Secretary's office, 
though often and earneſtly urged to it by Lord Sunder- 
Jand, with others of my friends. WW: 215 
Upon the new conſtitution of the council, my Lord 
Sunderland had, by Mr. Sidney, deſired that we two 
might join together in perfect confidence, and diſtinct 
from any others in the courſe of the King's affairs 
whether I would enter into the other Secretary's office, 
or not; which I ſaid I was very willing to embrace, 
though I knew no need of it, conſidering how much 


the general affairs were devolved upon the council, 


or the particular committees, and how much I thought 


it was fit that they ſhould continue ſo, without run- 


ning into any private channels. This confidence had 


not run on above a fortnight, when my Lord Sunder- 


land aſked me, if I were willing my Lord Eſſex ſnould 
be received into it; which 1 conſented to, though 

with intimation to Lord Sunderland of the opinion I 
had (for ſome time of late) of Lord Eſſex, whom I 


thought. I knew better than he did. So we met, for 
_ -aiwhile, once a day by turns, at each of our houſcs, 


and conſulted upon the chief affairs that were then on 
the, anvil, and how they might be beſt prepared tor 
the Parliament or the council: but matters growing 


very untoward, by the practices of Lord Shaftsbury, 


with the Duke of Monmouth's cover at leaſt, and upon 
the ill humour of the houſe of Commons about the bu- 
ſineſs of religion; and my Lord Halifax appearing 


was; 
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was; 1 propoſed to my Lords Sunderland and Eſſer, 
to receive him into all our conſultations z' | which I 
thought would both enter him into credit with the 
King, and give us more eaſe in the courſe of his af- 


fairs. Lord Eſſex received this overture with his uſual 


dryneſs ; Lord Sunderland oppoſed it a good deal, and 
told me, I ſhould not find Lord Hallifax the perſon I 
took him for, but one that could draw with no body, 


and ſtill climbing up to the top kimſelf, However 1 
continued reſolute in preſſing it, and ſo at length the 
thing was concluded, and we fell all four r in- 
to the uſual meetings and conſultations. © 

The chief matters, that Jay before the King at that 


time, were, firſt, the ſatisfaction of is people, by fal- 


ling into ſome meaſures with - the Parliament, that 


might enable him to look abroad, in ſuch a figure as 


became the Crown of England, and was neceſſary for 


PERS the common fears of a new invaſion of 


rance upon Flanders or Holland, which looked very 


deſperate, without ſome Rrong and reſolute e | 


from England. 


The ſecond was a reſolution to be tin in anſwer 


to the inſtances made by Monſieur Van Lewen from 
the States, about a new guaranty to be given upon the 
late general peace by his Majeſty , particularly to Spain 
in the buſineſs of Flanders. 

The third was the giving ſome eaſe to Scotland, where 
the humours began to ſwell about this time; and which 


we conceived could be no way done ſo eaſily, as by re- 


moval of the Duke of Lawderdale ;, a man too much 
hated both here and there, to be fit for the temper his 
Majeſty ſeemed reſolved to uſe in his affairs. 

For this laſt, we could not upon any terms obtain i 


of the King, by all the arguments uſed (both jointly 
and ſeveralſy) ef us all four; the King's defence bein 


a very true one, that we none of us W ene 
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5 For the ſecond, we eaſily agreed upon the mea- 
ſures that ſeemed neceſſary for the ſatisfaction of the 
States, and the ſafety of Flanders; being all four of 


the committee, where all the foreign affairs were con- 
ſulted; and taking the Duke of Monmouth and Lord 
Shaftſoury into the firſt digeſtion of this treaty with 
Holland, at a meeting for that purpoſe, at my Lord 
Hallifax's houſe; which was the only time I ever had 
any thing to do, or ſo much as talk, with my Lord 
Shaftſbury, further than the council chamber. 
For the firſt thing, which was the moſt important, 
we found it more perplexed than we could imagine. 
Both houſes of Parliament ſeemed to have no eyes, 
but for the dangers of Popery upon the Dukes ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown; which humour was blown up by 
all the arts and intrigues of the Duke of Monmouth 
and Lord Shafiſbury. The King ſeemed willing to 
ſecure them all that could be againſt thoſe fears, with- 
out changing the laws in point of ſucceſſion. The 
houſe of Commons were buſy in finding out expedi- 
ents to ſecure this point, but could agree on none; be- 
ing ſtill diverted from fixing on any by Lord Shaft- 
ſoury's practices. The council fell upon the ſame ſcent 
with great earneſtneſs and endeavour ; and, after much 
hammering, agreed upon many heads to be offered the 
Parliament, which are commonly enough known. 
Theſe expedients were agreed to by all the council, 
except my Lord Sbafiſbury and me; who were againſt 
them, upon very different grounds. Mine were two; 
firſt, becauſe I believed, that nothing, that came firſt 
from the King upon theſe points, would be accepted 
by the Commons: who, if they would be ſatisfied: at 


all, I thought ſhould firſt agree upon what, and leave 


it to the King to take or refuſe. The ſecond was, that 
as'T-did not fee any certain eaſe theſe expedients would 
give the King, though agreed to by the houſes; ſo it 
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was evident to all men, that they would leave the 
Cookn after him in ſhackles, which put on upon the 
Duke's dccaſion,'! and in his time, would: not be eaſi- 
lyknocked off by any ſucceſſor. My Lord Shaftſoury's 
was plain, and ſo expreſſed by him upon all 

occaſions z; which was, that there could be no ſecurity 
againſt the Duke, if once in poſſeſſion of the crown: 
and this, being well infuſed by his and, the Duke of 
Menmouth's friends into the houſe of Commons, occa- 

ſioned their ſullen rejecting all the expedients offered 
ſmem by the King, and laid the foundation for the pro- 
cieedings of the late houſe of Commons, and the ſtrange 
diſorders wherein they have left affairs at home, and 

thereby the deſperate condition of affairs abroad. 

During all theſe tranfactions, the three Lords and! 
continued our conſtant meetings and conſultations; | 

and with ſo much union, and ſo diſintereſted endea- 
vours for the general good of his Majeſty's ſervice and 
the Kingdom's, that I could not but ſay to them, at 

che end of one of our meetings, that we four were ei- 

ther: the four honeſteſt men in England, or the great. 
e eſt knaves; for we made one another at leaſt believe, 

| that we were the honeſteſt men in the-world. 
But this conjunction held not long: for, after the 
Aibiiſes rejecting the expedients offered by the King and 
. _ council, my Lord Shaf#ſeury finding himſelf —_; in 
// confidence with the King, nor credit in the council 
turned all his practices and hopes to the houſe of Com- 
mons, and inflamed them to that degree, as made the 
|. three Lords of my commerce begin to grow uneaſy, 
and to caſt about 7 they might lay this ſtorm. 
At length my Lord Sunderland told me, that Lord 
Eſſer and Lord Halfar were of opiaion, chat it was 
to take in the Duke of Monmouth and Lord 
| Shaftſbury into the firlt digeſtion of affairs, conſidering 
the influence they had upon the houſe; and for 
an end to agree with thew | in the baniſhment of the 
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Duke, either for a certain term, or during the King's 
life z and deſired to know whether I would fall into it 
with them, and join in bringing it about with the King. 
I told my Lord Sunderland pofitively 1 would not: for, 
firſt, I would never have any thing to do with the 
Duke of Monmouth and Lord Sbaftſbury; and next, 
I would never enter into matters of difference between 
the King and his brother; having upon ſeveral occa- 
ſions told them both, that I would ever do all I could 
towards the union of the whole royal family; but ne- 
ver would have any thing to do in the diviſions of it; 
and no man ſhould ever reproach me with breaking 
my word, and much leſs the King or the Duke. 
This was peremptory, and fo it ended; and there- 
upon the three Lords fell into meetings and conſulta- 


tions with the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Shaft- 


ſoury ; which I knew nothing of, and began to come 
leſs to council, and to meet no more with my uſual 
company, but upon occaſion, and without the firſt con- 
fidence; but we ſtill continued our kindneſs where- 
ever we met, without my inquiring, or they commu- 
nicating what paſſed in their ne conſultations. 
But this laſted not long neither: for, within a fort- 


night or little more, they began to find the Duke of 


Monmouth and Lord Sbaftſbury unreaſonable, and like 
to prevail upon the houſe of Commons, to endea- 
vour bringing the King into neceſſities of yielding all 
points to them, and thereby leaving the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and Lord Shaftſbury abſolutely at the head of 
all affairs; ſo that the three Lords began to make 
their complaints of it, and to fall upon the thoughts 
of proroguing the Parliament, as the only remedy 
left in the preſent diſtemper. I agreed with them in 
this overture, and the rather, becauſe ' I foreſaw it 
would abſolutely break the three Lords from all com- 
merce with the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Shaft- 


Huy: and ſo we agreed to propoſe it to his * 
| and 
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ard cit it ſhould be debated and e at d 


here the chief officers depending upon the King, be- 
one-half; of the council, and joining with others 
= that were of his more indifferent choice, we con- 


cluded the reſolution could not fail to he taken by the 


majority of the council; if the reaſons and neceſſity 
of it ſnould not prevail with ſome of thoſe who ſeem- 
ed moſt in my Lord Shaftſbum's confidence, to 
leave him upon this occaſion. And iin this reſoluti- 
on we parted, and appointed to meet again two days 
after for the fixing it with his Majeſty; upon my enga- 
ng to go for ſo. long down into the country, where! 
Rad my. two. days, and came up? che third mofmiag 
early. 
Upon my * 1 my Jad Sunderland had 


called or ſent ſeveral times to my houſe the night be- 
fore, and left word that he muſt needs ſpeak with me 


ſo Gone! came to town. I ſent immediately to White- 
ball, but found his Lordſhip was gone already with 
the King to the houſe of Lords; whereupon I went 
to:Lord:Efex, who was neareſt me, and aſked Whe- 
ther any thing new had happened. He told me that 


the King bad found out, there were remonſtrances 


ready: prepared in the houſe of Commons, to inflame 


| ol city and nation upon the points of plot and Po- 


5 and that their three Lordſhips having upon it 
5 with his Majeſty, he had reſolved the Par- 
liament ſhould be 3 that morning, upon the 
King's coming to the houſe, and that it could not be 


allowed time or vent by a debate of eeuncil; which, 


for my part, I thought an ill omiſſion, and that it 
ought to have the authority of the. King with advice 
of his council, according to the uſual forms: but ĩt 
paſſed otherwiſe, and with very great reſentment of 
both houſes; and ſuch rage of my Lord Shaftſbury, 
tha *. ald n it alan in "ne houſe, . chat he would 
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the heads of thoſe who were the adviſers of this pro» 


rogation. 


During this ſeſſion of Parliament. 1 had ſeveral 
notices given me, of a practice ſet on foot in the hauſe 
of Commons, for impeaching me, as one that had 
been an inſtrument of making the general peace; and 


this was urged by ſtories, of being a man of arbitra- 


ry principles, and one that had written ſeveral” things, 
though without name, againſt the conſtitution of Par- 
liaments, and in favour of Popery : and this went ſo 
far, that Mr. Mountague went a great way from man 
to man in the houſe, to know whether, if ſuch an ac- 
cuſation were brought in, they would be againſt me. 
Several went into it upon hatred to the late Trea- 
ſurer, whoſe friend they took me to be, and upon 
envy at my being deſigned for Secretary of State; 
but yet in no ſuch numbers that Mr. Mountague could 
hope to make any thing of it: and when ſome of my 
friends acquainted me with it, I only deſired them to 
obtain leave of the houſe, that I might hear my ac- 
cuſation at the bar of the houſe, and aſſured them that 
I ſhould be glad to have that occaſion of telling there 
both Mr. Mountague's ſtory and my own, This fell; 
but upon the knowledge of theſe practices, my Lord 
Sunderland, and Mr. + Sydney, who thought that a man, 
who had ſuch part in the King's affairs, ought to 
ſtand. as well as he could with the houſe of Commons, 


| preſſed me to ſuffer ſeveral ſmall things 4 had former- 
ly written, and of which copies had run, to be then 


printed, as they were, under the title of. Miſcellanea. 
They thought, by that publication, men would fee, 
] was not a man of the dangerous principles pretend- 
ed; and I might aſſure the world, of being author 
of no books that had not my name, The thing ſeem- 
ed to _ well enough; only Lord Halifax, com- 
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mending them to me in general, told me as a friend, 

that 1 ſhould take heed of carrying too far that prin- 
ciple of ipaternal dominion, (which was deduced in the 
Eſſay of government) for fear of deſtroying the rights 
of the people. So tender was unte Doo: of thoſe 

ints at that tige. 

- The three Lords and I went on unanimous in our 
conſultations; conſidering how to make way for a 
calmer and better-tempered ſeſſion of Parliament, af- 
ter the ſnort prorogation which had been made. To 
which purpoſe, we again endeavoured the removal of 


the Duke of Lauderdale, or at leaſt the admiſſion of 


other Nobles of Scotland into thoſe affairs. We con- 
cluded rhe meaſures with Holland in all points, to the 
ſatisfaction of their Ambaſſador; and thought of ſuch 
acts of council, as might expreſs his Majeſty's care 
for ſuppreſſing Popery, even in the intervals of Parli- 
ament. We only diſagreed in one point, which was | 
the leaving ſome kelly to the law upon the accuſati- ' 
on of being prieſts only; as the houſe of Commons 
had deſired; which I thought wholly unjuſt, without 
giving them public warning by proclamation to be 
gone, or expect the penalties of law within ſuch a time; 
ſince the mich had lafted now through three 
Kings reigns ; upon this point, Lord Hallifax and! 
had ſo ſharp a debate at Lord Sunderland's lodgings, 
that he told me, if I would not concur in points, which 
were ſo neceſſary for the people's ſatisfaction, he would 
tell every body I was a Papiſt: and upon his affirm- 
ing, that the plot muſt be handled as if it were true, 
f whether ! it were ſo or not, in thoſe points that were ſo 
generally believed by city or country as well as both 
houſes; I replied, with ſome heat, that the plot was 
a matter long on foot before I came over into England; 
that, to underſtand it, one muſt have been here to ob- 
ſerve all the motions of it; which not having done, 
I would have nothing to 1 with it: in other things! 
| was 


into the direction of affairs there, with the removal 
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was content-to join with them, where they thought I 
could be of uſe to the King's ſervice; and where they 
thought there was none, I was very willing to be ex- 
cuſed; and very glad to leave his Majeſty's affairs in 
ſo good hands as theirs. 1 . 
Notwithſtanding ſome ſuch differences between me 
and the three Lords, yet we continued our conſultati- 
ons and confidence; and two of them, Lord Sunder- 
land and Hallifax, preſſed me extremely about this time 
to come into the Secretary's place. Lord Hallifax, 
particularly, offering to bring it to a point with his 
uncle Coventry upon the money that was to be paid; 
pretending to be very deſirous to ſee me poſted there; 
and profeſſing to grow weary of the buſineſs, ſince he 
could find no temper like to grow in the next ſeſſion 


of Parliament between the King and them. For, 


ſince the laſt prorogation, Lord Sbafiſbury had been 
buſy in preparing fuel for next ſeſſion, not without 
perpetual appearance of ill humour at council, which 
broke into ſpiteful repartees often betwixt him and 
Lord Hallfax. And on t'other ſide, the Duke of 
Monmouth had broken all. meaſures with Lord Eſſex, 
with whom he had been long in the laſt confidence : ſo 
as this grew to a ſpited quarrel between theſe four; and 
though commonly ſmothered when they met, yet not 
without ſmoke appearing where they were obſerved. 
In this condition of affairs, the rebellion in Scotland 
broke out; upon which it was pleaſant to oblerve the 


counterpaces that were made. The King was for ſup- 


preſſing it immediately, by forces from hence to be di- 
ſpatched and joined with thoſe in Scotland, and the 
Duke of Monmouth to go and command them all. 
Lord Shaftſbury ſhewed plainly at council, and in o- 
ther places, that he was unwilling this riſing ſhould be 
wholly or too ſoon ſuppreſſed, or otherwiſe than by his 
friends in Scotland, who might be thereby introduced 


of 
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of the Duke of Lauderdale: yet, on the other ſide, 
he was willing to ſee the Duke of Monmouth grow 
great by ſuch a command of the King's forces both 
Engliſh and Scots; and agreed with that Duke, to put 
the King upon another project at the ſame time, and 
to the ſame end, which was (upon the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's carrying ſo many of the forces here into Scot+ 
land) to raiſe a troop of two hundred Gentlemen for 
the guard and ſafety of the King's perfon, whereof the 
Duke of Monmouth to be Captain; and which was to 
be compoſed chiefly of officers who were out of em- 
ployment, and whoſe merits were beſt known to the 
Duke of Monmouth. ien | | 
On r'other ſide, Lord Eſſex, though he agreed 
with the King's opinion, to have the Scots inſurrecti- 


on ſuppreſſed ; yet he had a mind it ſhould be done 


by the Scots, to prevent the Duke of Monmouth's grow- 
ing greater than he yet was by that command; eſpe- 
cially if ir ſhouid be followed with ſucceſs. ' And tho 
he would not oppoſe his Majeſty in his reſolution of 
ſending the Duke of Monmouth upon this expedition; 
yet he did very openly the other defign, which the 
King himſelf ſeemed much bent upon, as well as the 
Duke of Monmouth, to raiſe the-troop of two hundred 
Gentlemen. The other two Lords and I fell in with 
him in this laſt, though Lord Eſſex was moſt inſtru- 
mental in breaking it, 'by raiſing 'invincible difficulties 
in the treaſury, where he was at the head: ſo as, up- 


on compoſition, money was found for the Duke of 


| Monmouth's marching into Scotland, and with great eaſe 
to him in his perſonal pretenſions; and the new troop 
was let fall upon want of money. > 


- 


The Duke of Monmouth went into Scotland ; ſuc: 


ceeded; took the body of rebels; ſup reſſed ab- 


5 ſolutely the rebellion; ordered the puniſnment of ſome; 
ave pardon to the reſt; returned in triumph, was 
Nee with great applauſes and court from all; and 


with 


, 
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Duke of Monmouth was greater than ever: 
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with great appearance of kindneſs and credit by the 
King, who was now removed to Vindſor, and the 
council to Hampton Court, where the Duke of Mon- 
mouth was received, | 
The term of the prorogation of Parliament drew 

near expiring, and all agreed that a ſeſſion could not 
conveniently begin before October: and a day was ap- 
pointed tor conſidering that matter at council. The 

Lord 

Shaftſbury reckoned upon being ſo too, upon the next 
meeting of Parliament, and at the coſt of thoſe whom 
he took to be the authors of the taſt prorogation: Lord 
Eſſex and Hallifax looked upon themſelves as moſt in 
his danger, and aimed at by Lord Shaft/bury's threats, 
and out of all meaſures with the Duke of Monmouth. 
This induced a conſultation among us, whether, con- 
fidering the diſtempers of the preſent Parliament, the 
beit courſe were not to diſſolve it, and have another 
called in October; wherein the three Lords and I agreed; 
and the King was perfectly of the ſame mind, conſider- 
ing with what diſtempers that Parliament both began 
and continued. So it was reſolved, that the King 
ſhould propoſe, at next council, whether it were beſt 
to prorogue that Parliament, or diſſolve it, and at the 
ſame time call another ; and that, in the. mean time, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the other chief officers de- 
pending upon the King, ſhould be acquainted with his 
mind, either by his Majeſty or the three Lords. For, 
ſince the King's going to Windſor, I continued at Sheen, 
and only went to Hampton-Court on council-days ; 


though the three Lords came often to me, and preſſed 


me as often to come as they did to court, and Lord 
Hallifax proteſted he would burn my houſe, and that, 
if I would not enter upon the Secretary's office, his 
uncle Coventry would look out for ſome other chap- 
man; for, as ſoon as he had found one, he was re- 
ſolved ta part with it, I told him 1 was very willing, 


and 
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and would ſpeak to the King, that his market ſhould 
not be ſpoiled upon any occaſion. Whether his Lord- 
ſhip believed me or not, I did fo, and deſired his Ma- 
jeſty to think of ſome other for that place; for m 
ill health increaſing with my age, made me find my- 
ſelf unable to go through with the toils of that office, 
if executed in the forms and with the attendance it re- 
quired. The King told me, he could not conſent to 
it; that, if he ſhould, he knew not a man in Eng- 
land fit for it beſides me, ſo that 1 had no reaſon to 
take it Kindly of him. I defired his Majeſty to give 
me leave and I would propoſe three perſons, of which 
I would undertake every one ſhould be fitter than I. 
The King would not ſo much as hear me name them; 
but told me, it was a point he had been ſo long fixed 
in, that he could not change his reſolution. 

In our laſt meeting, we had calculated how many at 
council could, in any probability, oppoſe the diſſol- 
ving of the preſent Parliament, and calling another; 
and we had concluded, there could not be above ſix 
in the whole councił that could be againſt it, at the 
moſt; which we thought would be a great ſupport to 
the King's reſolution, againſt all the exclamations we 
expected from Lord Shaft/bury and his friends; and at 
leaſt, that it would be ſafe againſt the conſequences 
which were uſually deduced from the forms of call- 


ing Parliaments always by advice of the council, that 


the diſſolving of them ought to ** ſo tao, at leaſt when 


it was not at their own defire: 


The council-day came; and when I came thither, 
and found the King and three Lords, with ſome o- 
thers alteady there, Laſked Lord Sunderland and Hal- 
lifax,” whether all was prepared, and Lord Chancellor 
and other chief officers had been ſpoke to? They ſaid, 
no, it had been forgotten or neglected; but the King 
would do it to each of them apart as they came that 

. and before the council began. I thought 
; 10 
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it hard, a point of that importance ſhould be ne- 
glected ſo long; but was fain to content myſelf with 
what they told me would be done. The outward room, 
where the King was, filled apace ; every one made his 
leg to his Majeſty, and filled the circle about him as 
they came in: I was talking apart, in a corner of the 
room, till it grew late, and Lord Chancellor told the 
King that it was ſo, and I ſaw the King turn from the 
Chancellor, and go into the council-chamber : all fol- 
lowed; the council ſat ; the King propoſed his thoughts, 
whether it were belt for his affairs, to prorogue this 
Parliament till O#ober, or to diſſolve it, and call ano- 
ther at that time; and deſired * Lordſhips ne 
upon it. | 

—_— a general ſurprize at the board; which 
made me begin to doubt, the King had ſpoke of it 
to few or none but the Chancellor boſon he came in: 
but it ſoon appeared he had not ſo much as done that 
neither: for, after a long pauſe, he was the firſt that 
roſe. up, and {poke long and violently againſt the diſ- 


ſolution 35 and was followed by Lord Shafi/bury in the 
ampleſt manner, and moſt tragical terms; Lord 
Angleſey followed them, by urging all the fatal conſe- 


quences that could be: the ſame ſtyle was purſued 
by Lord * Chamberlain, and agreed to by the Marquis 
of Worceſter; and. purſued from the top to the very 
bottom of the table by every man there, and at a ve- 
ry full council; except the three Lords who ſpoke for 
the diſtolution, but neither with half the length or 
force of argument they intended to have done; lea- 
ving that part as | ſuppoſed to me, who was, I con- 
feſs, well enough inſtructed in the caſe, to have ſaid 
more upon that argument: but I was ſpited from the 


firſt that I heard of my Lord Chancellor's ſpeech, 


and ſtill more and more as every man ſpoke, at the 


conſequences Happened by uch a eee of my 


friends, 
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friends, ho had been perpetually about the King, and 
might ſo eaſily have effected what was agreed on, and 
thought ſo neceſſary; I was the lat but one to ſpeak, 
and faw argument would ſignify nothing, after ſuch 
inequality was declared in number; and fo contented 
myſelf to ſay in ſhort, That 1 thought it was every 
man's opinion, that a happy agreement, between his 
Majeſty and Parliament, was ot neceſſity to his affairs, 
both at home and abroad: that all the difference, in a 
continuance of this, or aſſembling of another Parlia- 
ment, would depend only upon the likelihood of a- 
greeing better and eaſier with one than with t'other: 

that his Majeſty had ſpoken ſo much of his deſpairing 
about any agreement with this preſent Parliament, 
and the hopes he had of doing it with another; that, 


for my part, I thought that ought to decide it; be- 


cauſe I thought his Majeſty could better judge of that 
point than any body elſe. So his Majeſty ordered the 
Chancellor to draw up a proclamation for diffolving 
that Parliament, and calling another to aſſemble in 
OFober following: and thereupon the council broke 
up, with the greateſt rage in the world of the Lord 
Shaft/ſhury, Lord Ruſſel, and two or three more, and 
the general diſſatisfaction of the whole board. | 
After the council ended, every man's head began 
to fill with the thoughts of the new eleEtions, and ſe- 
veral ſpoke to the King upon that; fubje&t; I had 
reſolved to ſtand for the univerſity: of Cambridge; and, 
the Duke of Monmouth being Chancellor, I deſired the 
King to ſpeak to him, to write to ſome of his friends 
in niy favour : he excuſed himſelf, firſt, upon engage- 
ments; but the King preſſed him upon mine, as 4 
thing. of importance; and that he could not be o- 
therwiſe engaged, before he knew of the Parliament's 
being diſſolved. I ſaid a good deal too upon it: but 
do what the King could, by all he was pleaſed to ſay, 
.the Doke of Monmouth would not be Hai wt . 
an 
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than to ſay, he would not meddle in it one way or 
t'other; which gave me the firſt plain and open teſti- 
mony of his diſpoſitions towards me, having ever re- 
ceived before all outward civilities, though without 
my viſits or attendances. Yet, I think, his Grace 
Kept his word with me in this point, better than I ex- 
cted: for my election in the univerſity proceeded 
with the moſt general concurrence that could be there, 
and without any difficulties I could obſerve trom that 
ſide; thoſe which were raiſed coming from the Biſhop 
of Ely; who owned the oppoſing me from the chap- 
ter of religion in my Obſervations on the Netherlands, 
which gave him an opinion, that mine was for ſuch a 
toleration of religion, as is there deſcribed to be in 
Holland. e 
The council, after this day, was put off till the 
King's return to London, according to the uſe of that 
ſeaſon; and every one began to canvas for elections in 
the enſuing Parliament, upon which all his Majeſty's 
affairs ſeemed to depend. The King, in the mean 
time, reſol ved to do all that could help to make fair 
weather there. I told my friends I would take care 
of my election, and go down about it; but, for the 
reſt, would paſs my time at home the remainder of 
the ſummer, and recommended the common cares to 
the three Lords; whoſe attendance, I knew, would not 
fail at court, two of them from their offices, and the 
* third from his humour; which he owned always 
muſt have buſineſs to employ it, or would elſe be un- 
eaſy. | POE | 9 
The ſummer was declining, but the Duke of Mon- 
mouth in his greateſt height; when the King fell ſick - 
at Windſor, and with three fuch fits of a fever as gave : 
much apprehenſion, and that a general amazement z 
people looking upon any thing, at this time, that 
e Iii - . ſhould 
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ſhould happen ill to the King as an end of the world. 1 


went to Windſor, after the ſecond fit; and, having ſeen 
his Majeſty, obſerved more ſtrength and fewer ill ſym- 
ptoms than had been reported; nor could I think him 
in danger, without accidents, which was to be the care 
of his phyſicians, who were ſome of them wholly of 
my mind. I found and left the three Lords very di- 
ligent at court, in attending both his p«rſon and at- 
fairs, which I was very glad of; and ſo came home 
without entering further into any diſcourſes with them, 
than of his Majeſty's ſickneſs ; which was then the ge- 

neral diſcourſe and care. 

About three or four days, RO received aſſu- 
rance of the King's certain recovery, by being free 
of any return of his fever fits, I went up to Londen 
to ſolicit a great arrear of my embaſſies due from the 
treaſury. The Commiſſioners were met that morning 
at my Lord Eſſex's houſe, whither I went ſtraight ; 
but, by the way, heard that' the Duke was that night 
paſſed through London, and rode poſt to Windſor ; 
which I 2 not his Highneſs had been induced 
to by the reports of the King's danger, upon the news 
of his fickneſs ; and made no further reflexion upon 
it, than that of the great ſurprize, and martel en tble 
Iuneaſineſs] that would be given Lord Eſſex and Hal- 
lifax by this ſudden arrival of the Duke, to whoſe in- 
tereſts they had ruſʒ ſo counter, and with ſuch heighte, 
for ſeveral years. But, upon their late ſeparating all 
meaſures from the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Shaft/- 
bury, I thought I had field enough left for doing them 
good offices to the Duke, when! ſhould ſee him, which 
| 1 reſolved the next day. 

When I came to Lord Eſſeax's houfe, and aſked for 
the Commiſſioners, I found they were ſat ſome time, 
but that Lord Eſſex had newly left them. together, 
and was gone up into his chamber, whither J was im- 
mediately ſent for; his ſervants went out and left him 
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booted, and ready to get up on horſeback. As ſoon 


as we were alone, he aſked me, whether I had not 
met with ſtrange news, and what I thought of it? 
I faid it did not ſeem very ſtrange that the Duke 
ſhould come, if he thought the King in danger. Lord 
Eſſex replied, yet *twas ſtrange he ſhould come with- 
out leave from the King; and that, now his Majeſty 
was well, ſure he would not think of ſtaying three 
days: that he was going as faſt as he could to Windſor, 
to ſee what all this buſineſs was; and aſked me if I 
would not go; which I excuſed for that day, but pro- 
miſed the next. In this little diſcourſe, I obſerved all 
along a ſnearing ſmile, which I knew not what to make 


of; I thought, if it were a countenance, it was better 


put on than was uſual with his Lordſhip; and that he 
ſhould be pleaſed with it at heart, I could not well 
imagine, knowing how things had paſſed between the 
Duke and him. ne LEO 
Next day I went to Windſor; and the firſt man I met 
was Lord Halhfax coming down from Court on foot, 


and with a face of trouble; and as ſoon as he ſaw me, 
with hands lift up two or three times; upon which I 
ſtopt, and alighting, aſked what was the matter; he told 


me, I knew all as well as he; that the Duke was come; 
that every body was amazed; but where we were, or 
what would be next, no body knew: he bid me go on 
to Court before the King went out; ſaid he was going 
to his lodging, to ſit and think over this new worid: 


but deſired we might meet, and my Lord Sunderland, 


after dinner. 


l went to the King; and after him to the Duke, 
who received me with great kindneſs, and preſentiy 


carried me into a little inner room, and aſked me {mi- 
ling and very familiarly, whether I did not wonder to 
ſee him here: I told him not at all, if he had thought the 
King in danger; for in that caſe his Highnels had no- 
thing elſe to do; and that 1 believed, upon the firſt 

news 


2 
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news of his Majeſty's illneſs, he would come as near 
as he could, either to Newport or Calais, and there 
expect the next news; but that, his Majeſty's ſickneſs 
having paſſed ſo ſoon, I confeſſed 1 had not thought 
of his coming over. We talked of the King's reco- 
very, what ſtay his highneſs would make, which he 


ſaid ſhould be as the King pleaſed, for he would obey 
him in every thing. 


I gave the Duke a ſhort account of affairs here, as 


they had paſſed ſince the conſtitution of the council; 
of the miſchiefs had been occaſioned by the Lord 
Shafiſbury's having been brought in ſo much againſt my 
will; of his meaſures with the Duke of Monmouth; of 
the three Lords having abſolutely broken trom him; of 
the credit they were grown into with the King; and 
of my confidence, they would never fall into any mea. 
ſures againſt his Highneſs : upon which chapter I ſaid 
a great deal that I thought neceſſary to make Lord 
Eſjex and Hallifax*'s court, which 1 was very glad 
to ſee ſo well received by the Duke: for, as to Lord 
Sunderland,” ] had little reaſon to believe he needed it, 
having ever. been in with the Court in the whole courſe 
of his life. For myſelf, only ſaid ar laſt, that, be- 
Cauſe I did not know what our preſent diſtempers 
might end in, if the next Parliament ſhould prove 
of the ſame humour with the two laſt; nor what 
meaſures his Highneſs would fall into about ſtaying 
or going away again; I would only ſay, that, let what- 
eyer would befal the King's affairs or his Highneſs's, 
he might always reckon upon me as a legal man, and 
one that wauld always follow the Crown as became 
me; nor could any thing make the leaſt ſcruple in this 
reſolution, unleſs things ſhould ever grow ſo deſperate, 
as to bring in foreigners, which (if ever it ſhould be) 
would be a new caſe, and that I knew not what to 
think of. Upon this the Duke laid bis hand upon 
mine, and bid me keep there, and ſaid, that he my 
| PN 
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aſk mo more of me or any man: and fo I parted after 
a long and very gracious audience, and came home 


that night, having miſſed my Lord Hallifax and Eſ- 


ſex in the afternoon at Lord Sunderland's, where we 


had appointed to meet, and I came, but they failed; 
and Lord Sunderland and I talked deep. into nothing, 
reſerving ourſelves, as I thought, till the others came. 

I ſtaid at home, making the reflexions I could not 
avoid upon the carriage of my friends; till within a 
few days I heard the news of the Duke of Monmouth's 
diſgrace z; which though it came by ſome degrees, yet 


they were fo ſudden one after another, as to 'make it 


appear a loſt game in the King's favour and reſoluti- 
ons. Though nothing could ſeem more reaſonable 


than that which it ended in, that, while the Duke was 
abroad, the Duke of Monmouth ſhould be ſo too; ha- 


ving made his pretenſions ſo evident, and purſued 
them ſo much to the prejudice of the King's affairs; 
however, I could not but wonder, how the Duke had 
been able in ſo few days, or rather hours, to get ſo 
great a victory. I went within a day or two to London, 
found my Lord Hallifax in phyſic, but ſaw plainly his 
diſtemper was not what he called it; his head looked 
very full. but very unquiet; and when we were left a- 
lone, all our talk was by ſnatches; ſickneſs; ill hu- 
mour, hate of town and buſineſs, ridiculouſneſs of » 
human life ; and whenever I turned any thing to the 
preſent affairs after our uſual manner, nothing but a- 
tion of hands or eyes, wonder, and ſigns of trouble, 
and then ſilence. Gin wt OAT 
I came home, and ſatisfied enough upon what terms 

I was. with my friends, though I knew not whence it 
came, or whither it went. But I ſoon found out the 
whole ſecret; which was, that, upon the King's firſt 
illneſs, the Lords Eſex and Hallifax, being about him, 
thought his danger great, and their own ſo too; and 
that, if any thing happened to the King's lite, the 
| | Duks 
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Duke of Monmouth would be at the head of the. nati 
on, in oppoſition to the Duke upon pretence of Pope- 
Ty, and in conjunction with Lord Shaft bury, who had 
threatened to have their heads upon prorogation of the 
laſt Parliament; which threat was applied by Lords 
Eſſex and Hallifax to themſelves; reckoning Lord Sun- 
derland out of danger by his relation to Lord Shaft. 
fur), and the fair terms that had always made between 
them. This fright had ſo affected theſe Lords, that, 
Not ſtaying to ſee what the King's ſecond fir would be, 
they propoſed to the King the ſending immediately for 
the Duke; which being reſolved, - and the diſpatch 
made with all the ſecrecy and ſpeed imaginable, .the 
Duke came over; but finding the King recovered, it 
was agreed to pals for a journey wholly of his own, and 
that it ſhould be received by his Majeſty and the three 
Lords with all ſigns of ſurprize. When this was done, 
they found the Duke of Monmouth fo enraged at this 
council, as well as Lord Shaftſbury, that they ſaw no 
way but to ruin them both, and throw them quite out 
of the King's affairs, and Joining themſelves wholly 
with the Duke's intereſt; which they did for that time, 
till chey had brought about all his Highneſs defired for 
his ſecurity againit the Duke of Monmouth and Lord 
Sbaftſbury ; the firſt going over into Holland, and the 
other being turned out of the council. 
For my own part, though I was glad of any mor- 
tification that happened to the Duke of Monmouth and 
Lord Shaftſbury, whoſe deſigns had run the kingdom 
into ſuch incurable diviſions and diſtractions, at a time 
that our union was ſo neceſſary to the affairs of Chriſten- 
_ abroad; yet I was ſpited to the heart, at the car- 
of my friends towards me in this affair: and not 
10 much for their taking ſuch a reſolution without my 
knowledge and concert (which they never had done 
ſince our firſt commerce) as for keeping me ignorant 
after the Duke's coming over; and fo far, as to let 1 
NG make 
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make ſuch a figure as I did, in doing all the good of- 
fices, and making all the court I could to the Duke, 
for Lords Eſſex and Hallifax, as I told them I would: 
do; while they were both in the depth and ſecret of 
his intereſts and counſels; and I, who had reaſon to 
think myſelf well with his Highneſs, was left wholly 
out of all confidence both with him and with them. 
But I had reaſon to reſent it yet further, when I found 
that ſome of them, perceiving the Duke much unſa- 
tisfied with the conſtitution of the new council, had, 
to make their own court, laid the whole load of it u 
on me; whereas, if my Lord Chancellor, Lord Sun- 
derland, and Lord Eſſex had not fallen into it with the 
greateſt applauſes and endeavours in the world to fi- 
miſn the draught of it, the thing had certainly died; 
and tor my own part, after I could not hinder my Lord 
Shaftſbury's being brought in, I would have been very 
well content it ſhould. Lo | 

I could not but tell my Lord Sunderland of theſe re- 
ſentments; and that I found myſelf ſo unfit for Courts, 
that I was reſolved to paſs the reſt of my life in m 
own domeſtic, without troubling myſelf further about 
any public affairs, than not to appear ſullen in not co- 
ming ſometimes to general councils: and that Lord 
Eſſex and Hallifax*s carriage to me had been ſuch, af- 
ter having been the two men of England I had it in 
my power and my fortunes moſt to oblige, that I 
would never have any thing more to do with them. This 
I ſaid only to one perlon more; and how it came to 
be known by their two Lordſhips, I cannot tell; bur 
there all commerce between us ended, further than 
what was common when we met at council, or in third 
places; though Lord Hellifax- came to an eclairciſſe- 
ment with me the ſpring after, which ended very well, 
and I did him the ſervice I could upon occaſion in the 
late houſe, as well as in council, upon their heats a- 
gainſt him. | e e en PL 5 
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J paſſed the reſt of the ſummer at home, and left 
the three Lords in the chief miniſtry and ſole confi- 
dence,” as outwardly appeared, both with the King 
and Duke: and Lord Eſſex told my brother Sir John 
Temple who was then here, that he had more credit 
with the King than all the reſt of the Miniſters, or a- 
ny man in England: but the refined courtiers, who 
obſerve countenances and motions, had no opinion of 
it: and, oon after, Lord Eſſex and Hallifax, upon 
the private examination of an intrigue I could never 
make any thing of, nor thought worth my enquiry, 
which was commonly called the meal-tub plot, toòk 
ſuch a diſtaſte at finding themſelves mentioned in it, 
and yet left out of the ſecret examinations about it, 
that the Duke was no ſooner gone, but their diſcon- 
tents grew open againſt the Court; my Lord Eſſex 
left the treaſury; Lord Hallifax, in diſcourſe to me, 
commended him for it, and told me his reſolution to 
go down into the country; and though he could not 


plant melons as I did, being in the Norzh, yet he would 


plant carots and cucumbers, rather than trouble him- 
ſelf any more about public affairs; and accordingly he 
went down to Rufford, To their nearer friends I heard 
they complained, that they found they had no ſound 
part in the King's confidence or the Duke's; that they 
were but other men's dupes, and did other men's 
work; and that, finding no meaſures would be taken 
for ſatisfying and uniting the kingdom, they would 
have no more part in public affairs. 

Upon Lord Eſſex's leaving the treaſury, Mr. * Hade 
came of courſe to be firſt commiſſioner; and he and 
Mr. + Godolphin were brought into the council; where I 
met them the next time I came, and welcomed them, 
as two perſons that had always been my friends, and 
agreed with me in all my r redn“ about 

HL "» 7 | | affairs 
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affairs abroad, wherein only we had been converſant in 
our commerce, either at Nimeguen, the Hague, or at 


home. Theſe two joined in confidence with Lord Sun- 


derland; and the other two Lords being in diſcontent 
or abſent, and T keeping at home both upon my re- 


folution and inclination; theſe three were efteemed ro 


be alone in the ſecret and management of the King's 
affairs, and looked upon as the miniftry, = n 

© Oftober came on, wherein the Parliament was to meet. 
The Duke was in Flanders: the Duke of Monmouth 
in Holland: Lord Shaftſhrry endeavoured to inflame 


the reckoning of the late conduct and counſels againſt 


the ſitting of the Parliament, and to ſer afoot petiti- 
ons in caſe they did nor fit: - the Miniſters were not 
able to ſtand the opening of the Parliament; and fo 


| a ſhort prorogation was expected ſome days before 


that appointed for their aſſembly. I had not been at 


Court or council in a month or ſix weeks; when, be- 


ing recovered of a fit of the gout, I came to town, 
and went to Lord Sunderland, talked to him of my 


ſeveral arrears in the treaſury, deſired his help, which 
he promiſed with great kindneſs, and went with rhe to 
the King, where we propoſed and agreed the way of 


my fatisfattion. The King ſeented very kind to me, 
but neither one or t'other of them ſaid a word to me 
of any public buſineſs. © From the King's chamber 
we went to the council, where I expected nothing but 
ſuch common things as I knew had paſſed for a good 
while before; and fo all paſſed, till I thought the 
council was ending, when the King after a little paufe 
told us, that upoh many conſiderations, which he could 
not at preſent acquaint us with, he found it neceſſary 
to make a longer prorogation than he Hit intended of 
the Parliament: that he had eonfidered' all the con- 
ſequences, To far as to be abſolutely reſolved, and not to 
hear any thing that ſhould be ſaid againſt it: that he 
would Have jt prorogued' till that time twelvemonth z 
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2297 charged MF Lord Chancellor to proceed accord- 


All at council were Nane at this ſurprifing reſo- 


| lution, and the way of propoſing it; except thoſe few 


that were in the ſecret, and they thought fit to be ſi- 


lent, and leave the thing wholly upon his en: 
ſeveral others roſe up, and would haye entered into 
the reaſonings and conſequences of it, but the Kin 
would not hear them, and fo al] debate ended. At- 
ter which I roſe, and told the King, That, as to the 
reſolution he had taken, I would ſay nothing, becauſe 
he was reſolved to hear no reaſoning upon it; there- 
fore I would only preſume to offer him my humble ad- 
vice as to the courſe of his future proceedings; which 
was, that his Majeſty in his affairs would pleaſe to 
make uſe of ſome council or other, and allow free- 
dom to their debates and advices; after hearing which, 
his Majeſty might yet reſolve as he pleaſed : that, if 
he did not think the perſons or number of this preſent 
council ſuited with his affairs, it was in his power to 
diſſolve them, and conſtitute another of twenty, of 
ten, or of five, or any number he pleaſed, and to 
alter them again when he would; but to make Coun- 
ſellors that . not counſel, 1 doubted whether it 
were in his Majeſty's power or not, becauſe it impli- 
ed a contradiction; and fo far as I had obſerved, ei- 
ther of former ages or the preſent, 1 queſtioned whe- 
ther it Was a thing had been practiſed in Eugland by 
his Majeſty's predeceſſors, or were ſo now, by any of 
the preſent Princes of Chriſtendom : ;,.and therefore I 
humbly adviſed him to conſtitute ſome ſuch council, 
as he would think fit to make | uſe oß, in che digeſti- 
on of his great and public affairs. 
„His Majeſty heard me very eracioully, and ſeemed 
not at all difpleafed with any thing 4 had ſaid; nor a- 
ny ather perſon of the Lords of the council, hut moſt 
5 much to approve it I Its * the aue was 
up, 
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up, my Lord Sunderland came to me, told me, he was 
never ſo ſurpriſed as at what I had ſaid, and expected 
it ſooner. from any man in Expland than me: that, 
whatever reſolutions had been taken about my buſineſs 
in the treaſury, he was ſure nothing ſhould be done. 
1 replied, that, if he liked not what I ſaid, he ſhould 
have prevented it, by telling me, before I came to coun- 
cil, what was intended to be done; which if I had 
known, I would not have been there, no more than 
J had been ſo long before: and that, if my debt would 
not be paid, I muſt live the beſt I could without it. 
Not long before, the Prince of Orange writ me word, 
how much he found the Duke unſatisfied with me, 
upon the belief that it was T had given the Prince 
thoſe impreſſions and ſentiments which he had upon 
the common affairs of Chriſtendom; whereas, he 
could ſay on the contrary, that it was he had given 
me mine, and ſhould never change his own till he were 
convinced d, avoir tort [of being in the wrong]: howe- 
ver, that he thought fit out of friendſhip to me, to 
e 5 2996 0 Ing * 
I was now in a poſture to be admirably pleaſed with 
having part in public affairs. The Duke unſatisfied 
with me of late; the Duke of Monmouth and Lord 
Shaftſbury from the very firſt; Lord Efſex and Hallifax 
out of all commerce with me- upon what had paſſed 
reat civility from the other Miniſters,” but no com- 
munication; and the King himſelf, though very gra- 
cious, yet very reſerved. Upon all this, and the me- 
lancholy proſpect of our diſtractions at home, and 


thereupon the diſaſters threatening abroad: but chief- 
ly upon my own native humour, born for a private 
life, and particular converſation or general leiſure; I 
reſolved to give over. all part in public affairs, and 
came no more either to Court or council i a month's 


time, which] ſpent chiefly'in the country. 
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. To this time the Lord Ruſſel, Lord * Cavendiſh, Sir 
H. Capel,” and Mr. Powie, diſtaſted at the late proro- 
gation, as well as at the manner of it, and pretending 
to deſpair of being able to ſerve the King any longer, 
in a conduct of affairs ſo diſagreeable to the general 
humour of the people; went to the King together, 
and deſired his Majeſty to excuſe their attendance any 
more upon him at council, which the King very eaſily 
conſented to, Lord Saliſpury, Lord Eſſer, and Lord 
Hallifax ſeemed to have taken the ſame reſolution, 
though not in ſo much form. Upon which I thought 
it might be a great prejudice to his Majeſty's affairs, 
to be left by ſo many at once: and that, if I whol- 
Jy. gave over at the ſame time, it would look like en- 
tering into a faction, with perſons who were only diſ- 
Fear the preſent ſcene upon hopes of entering 
ſoon upon another, which was no part of my thoughts 
or deſigns. Therefore I reſolved to go again to coun- 
Cil, to ſhew I had not herded with thoſe that had left 
it; and that my leaving it too might not occaſion 

ome men's greater diſtaſtes at the goyernment. 

In the intermiſſion I had made, my wife, continuing 
her commerce with my Lady Sunderland, had met my 
Lord there; who, taking no notice of what had pai- 
ſed between us, aſked her how I had proceeded in my 
buſineſs of the treaſury, and whether J needed his help, 
which he offered with great friendlineſs if I had occa- 

non. When I came up to town, and went the firſt 
time to council, after it was done, I went to Lord 

Sunderland, told him what regards towards his Mae 
ſty had made me come up, and gave him thanks for 
his offers to my wife: I found, him returned to his firſt 
temper towards me; entered into common affairs, 
but always with profeſſions of my. reſolution tp retire, 
and my chgughts of a journey into Italy, which I had 
long promiſedithe Great Duke. I lived on with my Lord 
n Fo 99 Sunderland 
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Sunderland in all kindneſs, though not confidence, 
which was now wholly between him, and Mr. Hyde, 
and Mr. Godolphin. 1 3 uſe of his offers, and 705 
his help came to an iſſue in the moſt difficult point of 
my buſineſs in the treaſury. 

The ſecond time I was at council, after my return 
from Sheen, my Lord Sunderland told me he was to lay 
ſomething to me trom the King, and deſired we might 
meet after council was up. I went to his lodgings; 
where he toid me that Mr. Secretary Coventry being ab- 
ſolutely reſolved to part with his place, and the King, 
having found I had long declined it, had now thoughts 
of conſenting to Sir Lionel Jenkins s coming into it upon 
a bargain with the Secretary; but that the King would 
do nothing in it without firſt letting me know his 
thoughts; and aſked whether I had any thing to ſay upon 
it. I made no ſtop in the world, but toid his Lordſhip 


that the King could do nothing for me that I would 


take kinder than this ; that I had ſeveral times preſ- 
ſed his Majeſty to a new choice, and once offered to 
name {ome to him that I knew were fit for it; that I 
had reſolved againſt it ſo long, that his Majeſty had no 
reaſon- to remember any of his engagements to me, 
how voluntary ſocver; bur, that he was pleaſed to do 


it, was the moſt obliging in the world; and I was re- 


ſolved immediately to go and make him my acknow- 
ledgments. I did ſo; they were extremely well taken, 
the King uſed me with great kindneſs; and Sir Lionel 


Jenkins. came into the office. 


I paſſed the winter in town, + Rats with much i in- 
diſpoſition going ſometimes to the council, and ſome- 
times to the foreign committee, but not frequentiy to 
either, and meddling very little with any thing that 
paſſed there; unleſs, it was what concerned the affairs 
of Ireland, which happened to be then hot upon the 
anvil; the Duke of Ormond and council of that king» 
dom, h aving tranſmitted ſeveral acts over to the coun; 
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cil here, both of grace and ſupplies, in order to a Par- 
l3jament to be held in Freland. This brought Lord 
Eſſex again into play, after ſo much diſcontent and fo 
little attendance for ſeveral months at council: but 
his eye and heart had ever been bent upon his return to 
the government of Ireland; which made him ſteer all 
by that compaſs, and purſue Court or popular humour, 
as he thought either likelieſt to further that end. When- 
ever the Iriſb acts came into council, he was ſure to be 
there; firſt raiſing twenty difficulties in the particu- 
lar acts, and arraigning not only the prudence, but 
common ſenſe of the Lord- Lieutenant and council 
there: then arguing againſt the aſſembling a Parlia- 
ment in that kingdom; and at laſt introducing Sir 
Janes Sheen to make propoſals of increafing the King's 
revenue there near eighty thouſand pounds a-year up- 
on a new farm to himſelf and the company he offered 
to be joined with him; a farm indeed, as it was drawn 
up, not of the revenue, but of the Crown of Treland. 
This ſcheme was ever ſupported by Lord Eſſex ; and 
ever oppoſed by me with more ſharpnels than was uſu- 
al to me upon any debates; becauſe I had found out 
the cheat of the whole thing, which Lord £/ex had 
ſer on foot as a great maſter- piece of that cunning, 
which his friends uſed th ſay was his talent, and was 
one for which of all other talents T had ever the great- 
eſt averſion. The ſhort of this ſtory was, Lord Eſſex 
had a mind to be Lieutenant of "Ireland, and to hin- 
der any Parliament being called till he came to the 
government. He ſaw himſelf out at Court; and the 
hopes of getting in by his intereſt in Parliament, now 
delayed by the prorogation longer than he could ftay : 
be projects this farm with Sir James Sheen, and by 


him offers it to Mr. Hyde, with the advantages menti- 


oned to the King's revenue; but agrees with Sir James, 
that, if the bait were ſwallowed, he ſhould, upon the 
concluſion of all, declare that he and his company were 
; e | ready 


* 


. 


_ to 8 all the W om on; but 
could not do it, unleſs my Lord Eſſex might be ſent 
over Lieutenant of Ireland; without which the condi- 
tion of that Kingdom could never be ſettled enough, 
for ſuch advantages to the King's ſervice and revenue. 

This I knew under ſecrecy, from a confident of Sir 
James Sheen, who had told himſelf this whole project, 
and the paces. intended. 

Mr. Hyde, who was at the head of all matters con- 
cerning the King's revenue, had received this new pro- 
poſal, and embraced it very warmly z whether prevail- 
ed upon by the ſpecious ſhew of ſo great increaſes in 
the revenue, or by ſome new meaſures growing be- 
tween him and Lord Eſſex in other affairs, I never 
could determine; but ſuch a patronage at council gave 
| ſtrength to the debates, being little oppoſed but by 
Sir Lronel Fenkins and me, who laid the matter ſo bare, 
that it drew out into length that whole ſpring; and 
the King joined wholly with me in the opinion of the 
thing, and ſo far, that when it was come to coun- 
cil or committee, his Majeſty: 28 particularly to me 
to be there, © -* 

In the midſt of theſe agitations, the Duke came o- 
ver out of Flanders, and reſolution was taken for his 
going into Scotland. I was extremely concerned for 
the Duke of Ormond, who had fallen into danger of 
the conſequences threatened by theſe intrigues and pur- 
ſuits, after the moſt ſenſible blow that could be given 
him by the death of his * ſon; and was both of an age 
and merits to expect no more reverſes of fortune, after 
ſo many as he had run through in the courſe of his 
loyalty. I ſaw Mr. Hyde violently bent upon Sir James 


Sheen's imaginary project; and I doubted, with fome 


Pique to the Duke 


Ormond, and partiality to Lord 


Eſſex. The King: ſeemed to grow weary of ſo much 
5 1700 and Lord nen Was indifferent in the 


thing: 


* The Earl of . 
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| ching: fo chat I reſolved to try 171 could not engage 


the Duke to ſupport the Duke of Ormond; and the 
fecond time I was with his Highneſs, after his coming 
do court, I fell into this whole buſineſs and the con- 
ſequences of it, and laid open the ſecret of rhe thing. 
The Duke ſeemed very favourable to Lord Eſſex, and 
more indifferent to the Duke of Ormond than J expect- 


ed; which made me fall very freely into the character 


of them both, which the Duke ſeemed at laſt to allow 
with the diſtinction they deſerved, and profeſſed to 
defire the Duke of Ormond ſhould be continued; tho}, 
if he were removed at any time, he ſtill ſeemed to 
think Lord Eſſex the fitteſt to ſucceed him. © But I 
found, ſome, days after, by Sir Lionel Fenkins, that his 
| Highneſs had been very gla4 to find me ſo fixed in 
that buſineſs to the Duke of Omas, and that he would 

give him what ſupport he could: NP 
Upon the motions of this ufer 1 Grow lit more 
attendance upon his Majeſty; An more commerce 
both with Lord Sander ond and Mel Hyde; with whom 
J always lived very well, though we differed ſo much 
in opinion upon this Triſh buſineſs. But continuing 
fill my reſolutions of winding myſelf out of all public 
buſineſs 5 and to that end talking often to them of my 
deſign to make a journey to Florence, both upon oc- 
caſion of my health and promiſes” they both propoſed 
to me, if I had. a mind to go into a hot country, to 
go into Spain, and do it with a character from the King, 
- who was likely to have affairs there; rather than make 
a journey like young Gentlemen, only to fee the coun- 
try. I told them how unwilkpg [ was to charge my- 
ſelf again with the ceremonies and fatigue of an em- 
baſſy; or to run again the hazargT had done fo often 
already, of being undone by th 'erhployments: that, 
if I could reſolve on it, I did not ſee what affairs the 
King could have in Spain, whilſt he had ſuch as he 
ſeemed to have at e preſent 1 in 1 r z nor Sys 1 — 
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what uſe any leagues or meaſures abroad could be to 
him, unleſs ſome union at home would enable him to 
ſupport them. This converſation, however, was of- 
ten renewed between us; and, at laſt; 1 found out, 
that, to prepare for a good ſeſſion of Parliament next 
winter, the Miniſters were reſolved upon all meaſures 


that might conduce towards it during the ſummer; 


and, as one of the chief, were reſolved to ſend Mini- 
ſters to Spain, Denmark, and other of the confederates, 
and enter with them into the ſtricteſt meaſures for the 
common defence againſt the power of France. 

I found the Miniſters were mighty earneſt to engage 


me in this embaily, as believing my charging myſelf 


with it would give a general opinion, both at home 
and abroad, of our ſincerity in the thing. the King 
ſpoke to me, and ſeemed very defirous of my under- 
taking it. I defended myſelf a good while, having 
indeed no opinion the thing had a good root, or that 
the appearance of it would have the effect hoped for, 
upon the next meeting of Parliament: but at laſt I 
brought it to this point, that I would not charge my- 


ſelf with going to make the intended alliance in Spain; 
but, if the King ſhould think fit to conclude it here 
with the Spaniſo Ambaſſador upon terms of mutual 


ſatisfaction, I would be content to go and cultivate it 
in Spain. This was done by. the Miniſters; the King 
declared me his Ambaſſador extraordinary at Madrid; 
I paſſed my Privy-ſeal, received my equipage, and 
ſpent the latter end of the ſummer in the preparations 
for my journey, which were in a manner finiſhed about 
the middle of September; when the King told me, 
that ſince the Parliament drew ſo near, and ſo much 


depended upon it of all that concerned him eitifer a- 


broad or at home, he was reſolved to have me ſtay at 
leaſt the opening of it, by which we ſhould judge of 
the further progreſs, e 
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From what ſeeds the diſcontents and violent pro. 
ceedings of this laſt ſeſſion grew, I have told already; 
but by what motions and degrees they came to ſuch a 
height is another ſtory, and may have had ſome roots 
which I did not diſcover; but what I obſerved was this. 
After the Duke's return into Flanders, he had the King's 
leave to come over again in ſome months. The Duke 
of Monmouth came back out of Holland without leave, 
and ſo came not to Court; and thereby ſeemed to 
make himſelf the head of thoſe that were diſcontent- 
ed, either with the Duke's return, or the intermiſſion 
of Parliament. In acting this part he was guided by 
Lord Shaftſbury, who reſolved to blow up the fire as 


high as he could this ſummer; fo as to make the ne- 


ceſſity the greater of the Parliament ſitting at the time 


appointed. And, becauſe boldneſs looks like ſtrength, } 


to encourage his party with an opinion of both, he 
engaged ſeveral Lords, and among them Lord Ruſſel, 
to go with him to Veſtminſter- ball publicly, and there, 
at the King's bench, to preſent the Duke as a recuſant. 
Though the matter had no conſequences in the forms 
of the Court; yet it had a general one upon the minds 
of the people, and a ſtrong one upon the paſſions of 
all thoſe perſons that were ſo publicly engaged in this 
bold pace againſt the Puke, which was breaking all 


meaſures with him, and entering into the deſperate | 


reſolution of either ruining his Highneſs or themſelves: 
and I found it had a great effect upon the fmall circle 
of my acquaintance or obſer vation. 
Lord Eſſex, who had purſued his return to the. go- 
vernment of Ireland by engines at Court for ſix months 
paſt, began to let all that buſineſs of Sir James Sheen 
cool, and to reckon upon laying a ſurer foundation for 
. that defign, from the credit he intended to gain in 
the approaching Parliament. Upon this he began to 
fall into new commerce with Lord Shaf:/bury, who 


told him in thoſe ſhameleſs words, My Lord, if yen 
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will come into us, never trouble yourſelf, we'll make you- _ 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The way to this return was 


to oppoſe the Duke's ſtay here upon the ſeveral paſ- 


ſages he made, but chiefly upon that before the ſeſſion 
of Parliament. Lord Hallifax, though he tell not 
in with Lord Shaft/bury, yet was glad to make fair 
weather againſt the Parliament met, by his oppo. 
ſitions to the Duke. Lord Sunderland was ſtruck with 
the boldneſs of the Lords preſentment in Meſtminſter- 
hall, and the conſequence of ſuch men being ſo de- 
ſperately engaged in an attempt wherein they were like 
to be ſeconded by the humour ot the nation, upon 
the alarms of Popery ; which made him conclude, the 
King would not be able to ſupport the Duke any long- 
er, but would-be forced to ſeparate his intereſts trom 
him at laſt: and he believed the King himſelf was of 
the ſame mind. Mr. Godolphin fell into the ſame 
thoughts with Lord Sunderland, both of the thing it- 
ſelt, and of the King's mind in it: fo as upon the de- 


bate in council, concerning the Duke's ſtay or going 


back into Scotland before the Parliament met, theſe 
four joined abſolutely in the reaſons and advices tor 
his going away: and though the reſt of the council 
were generally of the contrary opinion, yet the King 
fell in with theſe four, and concluded the thing, againit 
the Duke's will and his friends, as I have been told: 
for during all theſe tranſactions I was in the country, 
with my choughts and preparations wholly turned up- 
on my Spaniſh embaſly ; and I was the willinger to be 
there, upon the reſolution I had long been nxed in, 
never to enter into any differences or perſonal matters 
between the King and his brother. . 
The Duke went away, and the Parliament began, 
with the general knowledge, of ſo many great perſons 
having appeared ſo publicly againſt his Highneſs in 
Weſtminſter- hall, and fo conſiderable ones in the Court 
itſelf and at the council table; thoſe of the firſt gang 
| fell 
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fell immediately into the cabals of Lords and Com- 
mons who framed the bill of excluſion; wherein they 
were deſperately engaged, not only, as they profeſſed, 

upon opinion of national ends, but likewiſe upon that 
of ſelf . preſer vation, having broken irreparably all mea- 
ſures already with the Duke: the generality of che 
houſe of Commons were carried, partly with the plau- 
ſibleneſs of the thing, calculated in appearance only 
againſt Popery, without any private ends as was pre- 
tended; and partly with the opinion of the King's re- 

ſolution to fall into it, upon the obſervation of ſuch 
Lords of the Court having engaged fo far in ſending 
away the Duke. All the Duke of Monmouth's friends 
drove it on violently; not doubting he would lie in 
the Duke's place, though no proviſion ſeemed to be 
made for that in the forms of the draught: and all 
theſe circumſtances concurring, made ſo violent a tor- 
rent for carrying on this bill, as nothing could reſiſt, 

or any ways divert ; and as it happens upon all occa- 
ſions, the ſmall oppoſition, made by two or three men, 
made the violence the greater. 

Beſides theſe general circumſtances, there were two 
more particular and perſonal, 'that ſeemed to me to 
have great influence upon the houſe : one was, Lord 
Ruſjel ſetting himſelf; almoſt with affectation, at the 
head of this affair; Who was a perſon in general re- 
pute of an honeſt worthy Gentleman, without tricks 
or private ambition, and who was known to venture 
as great a ſtake perhaps as any ſubject of England. 
The other was Sir William Jones entering upon it fo 
abruptly and ſo deſperately as he did, if I miſtake 
not, the firſt day he came into the houſe (at leaft 1 
have! Veciitd¹α Ir 10r J was not there) which was ſome 
time after the ſeſſion began, having been engaged in 
2 diſputed election. And this perſon having the name 
of the greateſt lawyer of England, and commonly of a 
Vel ? wiſe man; beſides this, of a very rich, and of a 
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wary or rather timorous nature; made people general- 
ly conclude that the thing was certain and ſafe, and 
would at laſt be agreed on all parts, whatever counte- 
nance were made at Court. | 

The bill paſſed the Houſe of Commons, and was 
carried up by Lord Kaſſel to the Houſe of Lords; as 
I thiak, tor I was not there at the houſe. But, in the 
houſe of Lords, it met with another kind of reception. 
The King was reſolved, and declared againſt the bill: 
and though Lord Shaft/bury, Lord Efſex, and, as I re- 
member, about fifteen more, were violently for it; yet 
the reſt of the houſe were firm and poſitive againſt it; 
among whom Lord Hallifax appeared moſt in the head 
of all debates; and ſo it was, after long conteſt, abſo- 
lutely thrown out. This inraged the houſe of Com- 
mons; and, having failed of the only thing they ſeem- 
ed to have at heart, made them fall upon perſons ; en- 
gape firſt in the purſuit of Lord Stafford to the block, 
upon. the ſcore of the plot; and then in addreſſes, ei- 
ther upon general diſcontents in the public affairs, or 
upon common fame againſt particular men. 

During the whole proceedings of this ſeſſion of Par- 


liament, I played a part, very impertinent for a man 


that had any deſigns or ambitions about him; but for 
me who had none (and whoſe head was fixed either 
upon my embaſly into Spain, or upon my abſolute 
retirement) the only one wherein I could have ſatisfied 
myſelf. As I never entered into public buſineſs by 
my own choice or purſuit, but always called into it 
by the King, or his miniſters; ſo I never made the 
common ule of it, by ever aſking either money, lands, 
or honour of his Majeſty ; though 1 have been often 
enough urged to it by my friends, and invited by ſo 

reat degrees of confidence and favoug, as I hae ſtood. 
in with his Majeſty both often and long. I never had 
my heart ſer upon any thing in public affairs, but the 


and, 


\ 
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and. in order to that, the union of both, by which a- 
lone L thought both could be atchieved. When I fell 
firſt into deſpair of this, I fell firſt into a diſtaſte of 
all publick affairs ; which has been nouriſhed by a 
courſe of ſuch accidents and turns of Court, and perſo- 
nal inconſtancies or infidelities, as I have related. By 
what means I came to be fo loog engaged, as to ſee 
this ſeſſion of Parliament, I have told; but it is not 
to be told, the vexation and trouble which the courſe 
of it gave me. I knew very well, that all the ſatery 
of Flanders and Holland depended upon the union of 
his Majeſty with his Parliament, which might enable 
him to make ſuch a figure in Chriſtendom, as the 
Crown of England has done, and ought always to do. 
The Dutch had ſent over Monſieur Van Lewen to make 
both Court and country ſenſible of this neceſſity that 
Chriſtendom was in; and how much all would lie at 
the mercy of France, from the day they ſaw the hopes 
ol it fail. The houſe of Commons met, with ſuch a 
bent upon what they thought the chief of their home 
concerns, that the name of any thing foreign would 
not be allowed among them; nay, the mention of Spa- 
niſb leagues, alliances with Holland, and meaſures in- 
tended by the King with other confederates, were laugh- 
ed at, as Court- tricks, and too ſtale to paſs any more. 
They fell downright upon a point invincible, which 
was the bill of excluſion; and in default of that, up- 
on heats againſt the government and the miniſters, not 
without ſome glancing at the King. This was return- 
ed with heats at Court by thoſe miniſters that were 
chiefly touched; which were Lord Hallifax, who, by 
a ſudden turn, whereof 1 know- no account, had at 
the beginning of the ſeſſion fallen into the open de- 
fence of the Dyke's intereſts ; and Mr. Hyde, who, 
by his relation to the Duke, and by his education whol- 
ly at Court, was ever reckoned upon as well as found 
to be firſt in that point, Though I did not ** by 

them, 
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them, that they thought it would be to much purpoſe; 


only they promiſed to agree with the King upon the 
draught of ſome expedients in the caſe, which Lord 


Hallifax had charged himſelf with, and ſhould be 


4 


of the Commons. | 

For my own part, ſo ſoon as I ſaw the bent of the 
houſe of Commons, the violence with which it was 
carried, and the diſtractions it was like to engage the 
kingdom in, at a time they were ſo little in ſeaſon; I 
gave over firſt a}l hopes, and then all thoughts upon 
ſo unpleaſant a theme. In the buſineſs of the bill 
I never meddled, nor fo much as reaſoned either in 
or out of the houſe ; having declared my opinion to 
the King and his miniſters, that it was to no purpoſe 
to oppoſe it there; nor for the King to take notice 
of the Commons addreſs upon it, further than to let 
them know, that whenever any bills, or any addreſſes 
upon things of that nature, were brought to him from 
both houſes, he would anſwer them. By this means 
] thought the King was ſure of his end; for the bill 
would certainly fall as often as it came into the houſe 
of Lords; and, if he ſhould be forced to break the 
Parliament, it would be better done upon invincible 
difference between the two houſes, than upon any be- 
tween his Majefty and the houſe of Commons. But 
this opinion was not agreed to by the chief miniſters. 
After that, I preſſed both the King and them to bring 
ſuch expedients as they told me were reſolved on; 
that ſo we might make all the ſtrength we could to ſup- 
port them in the houſe of Commons, and thereby re- 
duce things to ſome temper ; but theſe, though daily 
talked of, never appeared. I went not often, either 
to the houſe or council ; but when I did, and thought 
it to any purpoſe, I endeavoured to allay the heats on 
either ſide; and told the King I expected to be turned 
Out of the houſe in the morning, and out of the * 


charged with to the houſe of Lords, during the heats 
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cil id the afternoon. Mr. Hyde aſked me one day in 
the council: chamber, why I came ſo ſeldom to the 
_ - houſe or council; I told him, 'twas upon Solomon's 
advice, neither to oppoſe the mighty, nor go about to ſtop 
the current of a river : upon which he ſaid, I was a 
wiſe and a quiet man; and, if it were not for ſome 
circumſtances he could not help, he would do ſo too. 
1 do not remember to have ſpoken in the houſe, 
bur upon the motion of ſupplies for Tangier * ; upon 
the digeſtion of the firſt addreſs about general grie- 
vances; and in the caſes of my Lord Chi hief-Juſtice 
Nerth, and my Lord Hallifax. being impeached upon 
common fame: nor at any general councils, unlels it 
were upon the houſe of Commons addreſs againft Lord 
Hallifax, and upon a debate about diſſolving the Par- 
liament; wherein I deſired the King and council never 
to lay aſide the thoughts and endeavours: of agree- 
ing either with this or ſome other Parliament, as a mat- 
ter of ſo great neceſſity to the ſtate of his Majeſty's af. 
fairs both abroad and at nome. Lord Hallifax an- 
ſwered me in few words, that every body was ſenſible 
of the neceſſity of the King's agreeing with his Par- 
liaments, though not with this: and + Mr. Sey- 
mour told me, he perfectly agreed with me in what I 
had ſaid. The laſt thing I did, in houſe or council, 
was to carry the King's laſt anſwer to the Commons, 
containing his reſolutions never to conſent to the ex- 
cluſion of the Duke; t which Secretary Fenkins had been 
charged with the night before at council: but he was 
thought too unacceptable to the houſe, it ſeems, for a 
meſſage that was like to prove ſo; . and next morning 
the King would have had Sir Robert Carr, or Mr. Go- 
dolpbin have carried it, but they both excuſed them- 
ſelves z upon which the mac ſent for n me. 
YL See the de Li; | 
.+ Afterwards Sir E. Seymour. 
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I told his Majeſty, I did not very well underſtand 
why a thing, agreed upon laſt night at council-table, 
ſhould be altered in his chamber; but that I was ve: 
ry willing however to obey hitn, and the rather upon 
others having excuſed thetnſelves; and to ſhew his Ma- 


jeſty that I intended to play no popular games: up- 


on which I took the paper, and told the King that I 
was very ſenſible how much of his confidence I for- 
merly had, and how much I had loſt, without know- 
ing the occaſion ; or elſe I might have had part in the 
conſulting this change of what was laſt night reſolved, 
as well as in executing it; and I would confeſs to his 
Majeſty, that I had not ſo good a ſtomach in buſineſs; 
as to be content only with ſwallowing what other people 
had chewed. Upon which I went away, and carried 
my meſſage to the houſe, which was received: juſt 
as was expected. I tell this paſſage freely, as I do all 
the reſt; as the only thing I could imagine the King 
could ever take ill of me; and yet I know not how it 
could be a fault, more than in a point of manners 


neither, or the homelineſs of expteſſion. 


That, which completed my reſolution of receſs 


from all public buſineſs, was to find, as I thought; 


very plainly, that both parties, who could agree in no- 
thing elſe; yet did it in this one point, of bringing 
things to the laſt extremity; Lord Shafi/bury and his 
party thought the points of popular diſeontents and 
petitions, or at leaſt that of the King's wants, would 
at laſt bring the Court to their mercy in one Parlia- 


ment or other. Thoſe Miniſters; who were paſt all 


meaſures with the houſe of Commons; thought there 
was no way, but by their heats, to bring the King to 
a diſlike, and thereby to a diſuſe of Parliaments. 
And by this likewiſe the Duke's intereſt ſeemed at pre- 
ſent only to be ſecured. So that, where both parties 
conſented in dividing to extremity on each ſide, no 
man could think any longer of uniting; nor conſe- 

| M m m quently 
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quently to ſee the Crown in ſuch a poſture as I had e- 
ver wiſhed it, and for our neighbours ſakes as well as 
r 6 | | 

I found this yet more evident at the laſt debates, 
during my aſſiſtance at the foreign committee, concern- 
ing the anſwer his Majeſty ſhould return to the repeat- 
ed addreſſes of the houſe of Commons, relating to the 
bill of excluſion. I was of opinion it ſhould be, that, 
when both houſes agreed upon an addreſs to this pur- 
poſe, he would give them an anſwer ; but till then 
would ſuſpend it, and not ſend a poſitive anſwer to one 
houſe upon ſo weighty an occaſion, which for aught 
he knew might be contrary to the ſenſe of the other. 
By this means he would be ſecure from the neceſſity 
of any direct breach with the Commons; ſince he 
knew well enough, the Lords would not conſent to 
the addreſs. And, if the Parliament came to be diſ- 
ſolved, it were better for the King it ſhould break up- 
on differences between the two houſes, than between 
his Majefty and them. For this would give the nati- 
on an opinion, that he was reſolved to live without 
Parliaments hereafter ; which might endanger perhaps 
our peace at home, but would however ruin the hopes 
of our neighbours abroad, who had no other of de- 
fending themſelves againſt France, but by the power 
of England: that, if this Parliament broke upon diſ- 
putes or differences between the two houſes, it might 
yet be expected he would call another, and perhaps a 
third, and agree with ſome of them, by which alone 
he could be Great and ſafe both at home and abroad. 
For it was between the King and his Parliament, as 
between the. mountain and Mabomet, who told the 
people what miracles he would do when he was at the 
top of the mountain; and to that purpoſe he would 
on ſuch a day call it to him: he did fo, but the moun- 


(tain would not come; whereupon he ſaid, that, if the 


mountain would not come to Mabomet, he would go 
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to the mountain; for, unleſs they both met, no won- 


| rel could be done. The King feemed pleaſed with 


all J faid, and with the compariſon ; but thoſe of the 
committee, that were chief in the private meaſures 
taken at this time, were for a poſitive anſwer to be 
iven the houſe of Commons, let them take it how 
Bop b leaſef ; and accordingly this was reſolved. | 
Hover” all theſe conſiderations or intereſts could 
not move the King to diſſolve this Parliament, with- 
out calſing another at the ſame time to meet at Oxford 
in the ſpring. Whereupon, the heads of the univer- 
ſity at Cambridge ſent to me, to know whether I intend- 
ed to ſtand again for that election: I went to the King 
to acquaint him with it, and know his pleaſure what an- 
ſwer I ſhould return them: he ſeemed at firſt indiffe- 
rent, and bid me do what I would: but when I ſaid 
I was very indifferent too, - and would. do in it what 
his Majeſty liked beſt ; he ſaid, in a manner kind and 
familiar, that, conſidering how things ſtood at this 
time, he doubted my coming into the houſe would 
not be able to do much good; and therefore he thought 
4 as well for me to let 1 i alone ; J which 1 ſaid 1 would | 
1 6s 
When I left the King I went to my Tied Sunderland, 


and told him what =, td; who took this as the 


firſt certain fign of his ajeſty s having fixed his re- 
ſolution, and left off all thoughts of agreeing with his 


Parliaments, and of his —— taken his meaſures an- 


other way, for the ſupply of his treaſures in the ill con- 
dition they were in. 2 knew very well, that, during 
the laft ſellion, the King had x Woe told me, that he 
was reſolved to propoſe ſome expedients to the houſes 
upon which he had hopes they might agree: that he 
had ordered Lord Ha Far to draw them up, and had 
bid me reſerve my credit in the houſe for that occa- 
ſion: and that, if there were any thoughts of agree- 
* the next W the King he was _ 
wou 
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would have been glad to have had me in the houſe, 
He ſaid upon it, in ſome paſſion, that he now gave 


all for gone, and that he muſt confeſs I knew the 


King better than he had done; and ſo we parted. 
| Wichin few days, employed wholly in my domeſtic 
concerns, and in order to the remove J intended, I 
left the town and went to Sheen : from whence 1 ſent 
the King word by my ſon, that I would paſs the reſt 
of my life like as good a ſubject as any he had; but 
that I would neyer meddle any more with any public 
affairs; and deſired his Majeſty would not be ditplea- 
fed with this reſolution. The King very graciouſly 
bid him cell me, that he was not angry with me, no 
not at all. 1 1 
J had not been above a week at Sheen, when my 
Lady Northumberland (who lived then at Sion) came 
to my cloſet one morning, and told me, that, the 
day before, my Lord Sunderland, my Lord Eſſex's 
names, and mine, were ſtruck out of the council; 
which was the firſt word J heard of any ſuch thing; 


and upon which I neither made any reflexions nor in- 


quiries; though many others ſeemed much to wonder, 


and inquired of me what could be the reaſon of my 


being jained with the other two Lords whoſe proceed- 


ings had been very different. 


My Lord Sunderland was, during the late ſeſſion of 
Parliament, fallen under a great diſpleaſure of his Ma- 
jeſty; and into an outrageous quarrel with Lord Hal 
Hax. The laſt happened, not only upon their divi; 


ding in the buſineſſes of the Parliament and council, 


but likewiſe upgn Lord Sunderland entering into new 
commerce and meaſures with Lord SHaffſbury; as my 
Lord Hallifax told me, and which 1 ſhould not have 


otherwiſe Known; for, if there were any ſuch com- 


. . * # * 
. 


merce, . Lord Sunderland had made it a ſecret to me; 


b knowing too well the averſion I always had for that 


bord, and the whole courſe of his proceedings in all 


public 
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public affairs. But Lord Sunderland told me a 


reaſon of the quarrel. between him and Lord Hallifax; 


which he ſaid broke out the ſame night a debate aroſe 
at council, concerning an addreſs of the houſe of Com- 
mons againſt Lord Hallifax, wherein Lord Sunderland 
had been of opinion, the King fhould not yield to it. 
But, after council, Lord Hallifax went to Lord Saws 
gerland*s lodgings, where they fell into diſcourſe of 
what had paſſed; and Lord Sunderland told him, that 
though he had given his opinion at council, as he 
thought became him; yet, if ſuch an addreſs ſnould 
ever be made againſt himſelf, he would certainly de- 
ſire leave of the King to retire, as a thing that would 
be for his ſervice. Upon this Lord Hallifax fell into 
ſuch a paſſion, that he went out of the room, and from 
that time they hardly lived in any common cine 
where they met. 

The, refiners thought Lard Halifax, who ſaw him 
ſelf. topped by Lord Sunderland's credit and ſtation at 


Court, reſolyed to make this ſudden turn of falling in 


with the King, upon the point then in debate about 
the bill of excluſion, wherein he found the King ſteady, 
and that my Lord Sunderland would loſe himſelf; fo 
that, falling into confidence with the King upon ſuch | 
a turn, he ſhauld be alone chief in the miniſtry, with- 
out competitor, At leaſt the reaſoners on this matter 
could find no other ground for ſuch a change in Lord 
Hallifax's courſe, after what he had ſo long ſteered, and 
ſo lately in having been the chief promoter of 1 
Duke's being ſent away to Scotland, juſt beep the 5 
meeting of the Parliament. Nas, | 

The King's quarrels to my Lord Sunderland, as fe 
as I could obſerve, were chiefly: two; firſt, his votin 


in the Lord's houſe for the bill of excluſion, not only 


againſt the King's mind, but againſt his expreſs com- 
mand; which, for a perſon actually in his ſervice, and 
in ſuch a poſt a as Secretary of ſtate, ſeemed ſomething 


extraordinary | 


wich them, th 


1462 


extraordinary. And I remember, Gen 1 is 
him of it, as what the King muſt reſent, an what 1 


Was confident he would be eady in, he told me *twas 


too late, for his honour was engaged, and he could 
not break it. The other was a memorial, ſent over by 
Mr. Sidney the King's envoy at the Hague, and given 
him by the Penſtoner Fagel, repreſenting the ſad con- 
ſequences abroad, of his Majeſty's not agreeing with 
Bis Parliaments; the danger of his allies, and of the 
Proteſtant religion; and thereupon, though not direct- 
ly, yet ſeeming to wiſh that the King would not break 
it were even upon the point of the 
bill of excluſion. This was, as I remember, the ſub- 
ſtance ; for I never heard a word of it, either before 
or after 4 its being received at the foreign committee; 
where I was as much ſurpris'd at it as any one there, 
but had not the ſame thoughts of its original, as 1 find 
ſome other of the Lords had. For they believed it 
a thing directed and adviſed from hence; and, in a 
word, by Lord Sunderland to Mr. Sidney his Boche as 
u matter that would be of weight to induce the Kin 
to paſs the bill. But beſides that, Lord Sunderla 
Proteſtod to me, after council, that he knew no- 
thing of it, till he received a copy from Mr. Sidney, 
who ſent the original to the other Secretary; I thought 
ne could not underſtand the King ſo ill, as to believe, 
chat would be a motive to him to paſs the bill, or that 
br could have any other effect than to anger him at the 
Dutch, for meddling in a matter that was domeſtic, 
not only to the nation, but to the Crown. Beſides, 1 
bobſerved the ſtyle to be of one that underſtood little of 
dur conftitution, by ſeveral expreſſions in the paper; 
whereof one was, why the King fhonld not prevent 
fuch Conſequences, when he might do it par un trait de 
plum (by a firoke with a pen ;] which fhewed, the author 
_ thought our acts of Parliament had been _ by the 
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This, and the whole caſt of it, made me believe it 
certainly came from the Penſioner Fagel; a man of 
at piety and zeal in his religion, mightily concerned 
for all he thought would endanger it; and beſides, of 
great warmth and ſuddenneſs in purſuing any thought 
that poſſeſſed him. However, the King, as well as 
ſome of the committee, believed this was of my Lord 
Sunderland's forge; and that many of the heats in the 
houſe of Commons had been encouraged and raiſed 
to ſuch height by his ſeeming to favour them; which 
they might think he would not do, unleſs he believed 
the. King would at length comply with them. 
Theſe, I ſuppoſe, were the reaſons of the reſolution 
taken at Court to remove Lord Sunderland,” both from 
the Secretary's office and the council, What made 
my Lord Eſſe be joined with him is a great deal more 
obvious; having ever ſince meeting of the Parliament 
run up in the greateſt heights and neareſt meaſures 
with the Duke of Monmeuth and Lord Shaftſoury, beth 
in the bill of excluſion, and all other matters where he 
interveened, either in debates of Parliament or of coun- 
cil; either concerning the bill, or ſeveral addreſſes a- 
gainſt Miniſters. How I came to be joined with theſe 
two Lords, by the King's ordering our names to be 
ſtruck out of the council book at the ſame time, I nei- 
ther know, nor could ever give any reaſon, unleſs it 
were, what was commonly gueſſed, of my being a 
friend of the Prince of Orauge, or of my Lord Sunder- 
land, with whom J had a very long acquaintance, and 
of our families, as well as perſonal. For the firſt, 
I could think it no crime, conſidering how little that 
Prince had ever meddled, at leaſt to my knowledge, 
in any domeſtic concerns of his Majeſty, during all 
that paſſed ſince the firſt heats in Parliament here, 
though he had been extreme ſenſible of the conſequen- 
ces they were like to have upon all his intereſts, and 
neareſt concerns at home; which were, the preſerva - 
| | PUR tion | 
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tion of Handers from the French deset and there- 
by of Holland from falling by ſudden treaties into al 
AER dependence upon that Crown. 

I can give no other reaſon, unleſs it were, that as 
my Lord Saliſbury had been ſtruck out ſome days be- 
fore, upon his having declared at council, that he 
would come there no more; ſo his Majeſty and his 
miniſters might think, that upon my having taken the 
ſame reſolution as to that, and all public affairs, tho 
ſigniſied only in private to his Majeſty, and with all 
the ge manners that could be ; yet it would be bet- 


ter for the King's affairs, that I ſhould be known td | 


be put out of the council, than to have quitted | it of 
anc EIT) & 
Nor was this abladen of mine wkan 1 in any heat, 
or raſhly, but upon the beſt conſiderations and Know- 
ledge I had gained, both of the world, and of myſelf: 
by which I found, as Sancho did by governing his 
iſland, that he was not fit to govern any thing but 
his ſheep: ſo, by ſerving long in Courts. or. public af. 
| fairs, I diſcovered. plainly, that I was, at my age, and 
in the preſent \conju netures, fit for neither one not 
t'other. 
I conſidered the world 1 the . poſture of af: 
| Fairs, both abroad and at home: I knew very well 


the great defigns' of France, whereof the plan was 


drawn by Cardinal Richelieu, for the conqueſt of Flan- 
ders, and that part of Germam which lies on this ſide 
of the Rhine. How, upon this view; he had ſeized Lor- 
rain, and engaged in a war with Spain. How he practi- 
ſed the Dutch into a treaty for the diviſion of Flanders 
between them, till the States ſoon found the falſe pace 
they had made, by an agreement to ſhare with the li- 
on, who thereypon would- be ſoon maſter, both of 
the prey and of them. Hereupon'they broke off this 
cConfederacy on the ſudden, quitted the French in the 
ee of ſo great ſucceſs, and had thereby * 5 
ne 
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caſioned the ruin of the French army at Tirlemont. I 
knew by tradition from a noble family, how that Car- 
dinal had ſent a private emiſſary, to endeavour the 
ſame meaſures with King Charles the firſt; or at leaſt 
for his being paſſive in their conqueſt of Flanders. 
How that King had refuſed the firſt ; and, being preſ- 
{ed upon the other, had anſwered reſolutely, and bid 
him tell the Cardinal, that he would never ſuffer the 


conqueſt of Flanders; and, if the French attempred 


it, he would march himſelf in perſon to defend it. 
Upon this anſwer, the Cardinal replied to the Gentle- 


man that brought it, Za Fil dit? par Dieu il me le 


payera bien, [ Did he ſay ſo? by PII make him pay 
dear for it]; and therefore entered immediately into 
practices with ſome diſcontented Nobles of Scotland 
then at Paris; ſent over two hundred thouſand piſtoles . 
to others in that kingdom, and gave thereby a begin- 


| ning to the firſt troubles that were raiſed there. F rom 


which time, the buſineſs of France has ever been to 
foment all diviſions of England, whoſe intereſt they 
ſaw would be ever to ctoſs their great deſign. How- 
ever, Cardinal Mazarin, after having ſurmounted his 
own dangers in France, and the difficulties incident to 


a minority; purſued the plan left him by his ptede- 


ceſſor: and by his meaſures taken with Cromwell, and 
the aſſiſtance of an immortal body of ſix thouſand 
brave Engliſh, which were by agreement to be conti” 
nually recruited, he made ſuch a progreſs in Flanders, 
that Cromwell ſoon found the balance turned, and grown 
too heavy on the French ſide: whereupon he diſpatch- 
ed a Gentleman privately to Madrid, to propoſe there 
a change of his treaty with Francè into one with Spain, 
by which he would draw his forces over into their 
ſervice, and make them ten thouſand to be continually 
recruited, upon condition their firſt action ſhould be 
to beſiege Calais, and, when taken, to put it into his 


* 


Nan paſt 


hands, The Gentleman, ſent upon this errand, was 
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paſt the Pyrenees, when he was overtaken by the news 
of Cromwell's death; whereupon Mazarin, having not 
only loſt his ſtrongeſt ſupport in Flanders, bur obſer- 
ved how that deſign would never be ferved by any 
meaſures he could take in England, however it ſhould 
be governed, by the moſt legal or moſt uſurped powers, 
he refolved upon a peace with Spain; and made it at 
the Pyrenees, againſt the. general ſenſe, both of the chief 
perſons in the Court and the army, but parricularly 
againſt the inſtances of Monſieur De Turenne, who en- 
gaged himſelf to conquer all that was left of Flanders 


in two campaigns more: but ſome domeſtic reaſons 


prevailed with the Cardinal; beſides his age and great 


infirmities, which ended his life not long after the 


ans. („„ _— 
The preſent King, left in full peace with all his 
Neighbours, in the flower of his youth, and inſtruct- 
ed in the ſchool of fo able a Miniſter, began to pur- 
ſue the great deſign, by the three paces moſt neceſſa- 
ry to advance it; which were, the wiſe management 
of his revenue, and heaping, up a maſs of treaſure: the 
increafe of his naval force, by building many great 
ſhips, and Buying others from the Dutch ; and by the 
zurchaſe of Dunkirł in the year 1662, without which 
he could not have aſpired to the conqueſt of Flanders, 
or to his greatneſs at fea ; having no other haven up- 
on the channel: after this, by fomenting on both ſides 
the ſeeds of diſſention between us and the Datch, which 
were ſprung from other covered roots. He ſaw us 
engaged in a war with Holland in 1665, and with ſuch 
honour and ſucceſſes, that the Dutch would foon have 
been forced to a peace, had not Fran firſt affiſted 
them at land, againſt the Biſhop of Munſter J and then 
declared wat againſt us, and ſer out his fleet for affiſt- 
ing the Dutch. This made the war more equially bal- 
lanced, and thereby laſt, till France, taking advanrage 
at our diviſion, invaded Flanders; and, by a — 
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of the unprepared Spaniards, in two campaigns, car- 
ried the moſt coofiderg}-le frontier places on both ſides, 
as Doway, Liſle, Lournay, on the one ſide, Charleroy 
and Aeth on the other; by which they left the reſt of 


Flanders at the mercy of another campaign. The Dutch 
were alarmed at theſe ſucceſſes of ſo mighty a neigh- 


bour ſo ncar their own doors; and we were ſpited at 
the French having declared war againſt us, in favour 
of Holland, contrary to our expectations; and both 
together contributed to the peace at Breda in the end 
of the year 1667, and to our leagues with Holland with 


the triple alliance in 1668, for defence of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, Upon our peace with Holland, France 


ſtopped their career in Flauders, and made overtures 


of peace with Spain; by the offer of an alternative, 


either to retain their conqueſts in Flanders, or elſe the 
whole county of Burgundy, We and Holland forced in 
Spain to accept one of them; and the Spaniards ſpited 
at this hardſhip upon them, from neighbours, who, 
they thought, had as much intereſt as they to preſerve 
Flanders, choſe the worſt, which was to leave the fron- 
tiers of Flanders in the French hands, on purpoſe to 
give us and Holland the greater jealouſy, of France, 
and in hopes thereby to engage us all in a war with 
that Crown. And upon theſe terms the peace was 
made at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1668. 

Aſter this, Hrance'turned all their counſels to break 
the meaſures between us and Holland, which gave a a 
ſtop to their great deſign. The Dutch were ſtanch; 
but we gave way by the corruption of our Miniſters, 
and the French practices upon the diſpoſitions of our 
Court; which at length engaged us in a joint war of 
both Crowns upon Holland in 1672, to the amaze- 


ment of all men both abroad and at home, and almoſt 
to the utter ruin of that State; till the empire and 
Spain, rouſed by the danger of Holland, which muſt 


N Soden in that of Flanders, and all the German 
provinces 


cies, both in Flanders a 
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provinces on this fide the Rhine, entered boldly into 
the war, for the aſſiſtance of de Dutch; which gave 
them ſome breath, and carried the ſcene of the war in- 
to Flanders and Germany. At the ſame time, the dif- 
contents of the people and Parliament at the war, and 


the neceſſity of declaring it -againft Spain as well as 
HFaolland, if we continued onger in it, prevailed with 
the King to make a ſeparate peace with Holland in 


1673, and to offer his mediation to all the parties 


engaged in the war; which ended in the treaty of 


Nimeguen, and at laſt in a peace there, concluded in 
1678; whereby a frontier was left to the $ paniſh Ne- 
therlands on the Brabant fide; by * of Aeth 
and Charleroy, to fatisfy the Datch; but all that re- 
mained on the ſide of Flanders, after the peace of Aix, 
as Cambray, Air, St. Omer, with many others taken 
by France in the laſt war, were by this treaty left in 
their oſſeffion'z beſides a. pretences by dependen- 

Alſace ; ſo as Flanders was 
left at their mercy, whenever we or Holland ſhould 
abandon its defence. And, finding both nations in ge- 
neral but too ſenſible of our imtereſt on that fide, the 
councils of France began new practices upon our Court, 


wherein they were encouraged by our tations, and 


the neceſſities of Wel into which they had drawn 
197 King. 
Theſe were the central: which Pra had rn 
n their great deſign, by two wars, and two general 


| bestes of peace; whereof that at Nimeguen ſeemed 


more victorious chan their arms had been. But they 
had made another, yet more important than either, by 


tttheir practices vpon the Elector and Chapter of Co- 


logne, having gained che majority of voices there for 
er ſucceſſion of Prince Milllam of Furſtemburg to that 

ty, whenever the preſent Elector Mould fail, 
Phe dh old and infirm,” and has, for ſome years paſt, 


q ere the world by living | fo long. Prince Wil- 
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Nam, though a German, yet having long devoted him- 
ſelf to the French Intereſts, and been refuged and ſup- 
ported by that Crown againſt the indignation and re- 
venge of the Emperor, is as much a Frenchman as any 
Biſhop of that · kingdom; fo as, whenever he comes 
to the Electorate, France will be abſolute maſter of 
that principality; and thereby caſt ſhackles, not only 


upon the other Princes of the Rhine, but upon Hoj- 


land too, both by cutting off their trade upon the 
Rhine, and by bordering upon their inland provinces, 
which are moſt expoſed and hard to be defended: *tis 
ſaid, he is likewiſe aſſured of the Chapter of Liege, in 
favour of the ſame Prince; which if true, and this 
principality fall likewiſe under the ſame dominion, 
upon the death of the preſent Elector, France will 
then ſurround the frontiers of Brabant, and cut off all 
commerce, or means of defence between them and 
Luxembourg; that they will not have above the work 
of one campaign to draw the net over the reſt of Han. 
ders, and reduce all the great cities there; after which, 


the reſt muſt follow, and thereby Holland be left to 


take what meaſures they can with France, and become 
at beſt a maritime province to that Crown; though, 


perhaps, under the name of a free State, (for fear of 


diſpeopling their country) but with ſuch dependence 
as will leave France the uſe both of their ſhips and 


money, upon occaſion, in other parts. Whenever 


this happens, what condition England will be left in, 
upon ſuch an increaſe of the French territory and land, 
as well as naval power, is eaſy to conjecture, but hard, 
how it can be prevented, otherwiſe than by our vi- 


gorous conjunction of counſels, as well as intereſts, 


with all the late confederates; and by a firm union be- 


tween the Court and the nation upon one common 


bottom, both at home and abroad, and chiefly for the 
preſervation of Flanders againſt the French — 
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Ieaſily diſcovered how fit a poſture we were in to 
engage in ſuch reſolutions. The nation divided into 
two ſtrong factions with the greateſt heats and animo- 
ſities, and ready: to break out into violence upon the 
firſt occaſion; The heads on both ſides deſiring it, as 
grown paſt all temper or eompoſure. The King in- 
volved in ſuch neceſſities and diſorders of his revenue, 
as, if he could not hope ſupplies. from Parliaments, 
vould throw him upon ſeeking them from France; 
which would end in ſuch meaſures with that Crown, 
as would leave them at liberty to purſue their great de- 
ſigu by new attempts upon their neighbours; who, 
without the ſupport of England, mult give WAY, ei- 
ther by weak defences, or ſubmiſſive treaties. 

Upon the ſurvey of all theſe circumſtances, conjun- 
ctures, and diſpoſitions, both at home and abroad, I 
concluded in gold blood, that I could be of no 8 
ther uſe or ſervice to che King my maſter, and my 


country, whoſe true intereſts I always thought were 
the ſame, and would be both in danger — they came 


to be divided, and for that reaſon had ever endeavour- 


ed the uniting them; and had compaſſed it, if the 


paſſions of ſome few men had not lain fatally in the 
way, ſo as to raiſe difficulties that 1 ſaw plainly 
were never to be ſurmounted. Therefore, upon the 

whole, 1 took that firm reſolution, in the end of the 
year 1680, and the interval between the Heftminſter 
and-Oxford Parliaments, never to charge myſelf more 
with any public employments; but retiring wholly to 
a private life, in that poſture, take my fortune with 
my country, whatever it ſhould prove: which ag no 
man can judge, in the v 
human affairs, and the chances of every day, to which 
che greateſt lives, as well as actions, are ſubject; ſo 1 
ſhall not trouble myſelf ſo much as to eee . 
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Beſides all theſe public circumſtances, Iconſidered my- 
ſelf in my own humour, temper, and diſpoſitions, which 
a man may diſguiſe to others, though very hardly, but 
cannot to himſelf, 1 had learned by living long in 
Courts and public affairs, that I was fit to live no 
longer in either. I found the arts of a Court were 
contrary to the frankneſs and openneſs of my nature; 


and the conſtraints of public buſineſs too great. for the 


liberty of my humour and my life. The common 
and proper ends of both are the advancement of men's 
fortunes; and that I never minded, having as much 
as I needed, and, which is more, as I deſired. The 
talent of gaining riches I ever deſpiſed, as obſerving 
it to belong to the moſt deſpiſable men in other kinds: 
and 1 had the occaſions of it ſo often in my way, if I 
would have made uſe of them, that I grew to diſdain 
them, as a man does meat that he has always before 
him. Therefore, I never could go to ſervice for no- 
thing but wages, nor endure to be fettered in buſineſs 
when I thought it was to no purpoſe. I knew very 
well the arts of a Court are, to talk the preſent lan- 


guage, to ſerve the preſent turn, and to follow the 


preſent humour of the Prince, whatever it is: of all 
theſe J found myſelf fo incapable, that I could not talk 
a language I did not mean, nor ſerve a turn I did 
not like, nor follow any man's humour wholly againſt 
my own. Beſides, I have had, in twenty years expe- 
riefice, enough of the uncertainty of Princes, the ca- 
prices of fortune, the corruption of miniſters, the vi- 
olence of factions, the unſteadineſs of counſels, and 
the infidelity of friends; nor do I think the reſt of 
my life enough to make any new experiments. 

For the eaſe of my own life, if I know myſelf, it 
will be infinitely more in the retired, than it has been 
in the buſy ſcene : for no good man can, with any ſa- 
tisfaction, take part in the diviſions of his country, 
that knows and conſiders, as I do, what they N 

co 
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coſt Athens, Rome, Conſtantinople, Florence, Germany, 
France and England; nor can the. wiſeſt man foreſee. 
how. ours will end, or what they are like to coſt the 
_ reſtzof Chriſtendgm as well as ourſelves, I never had 
but «wo' aims in Publ air one, to ſee the King 
great, as he may be by the hearts of his people, with- 


out which I know not how he can be great by the con- 


ſtitutions of this kingdom: the other, in caſe our fa · 
ctions mult laſt, yet to ſee a revenue eſtabliſned for 
the conſtant maintaining a fleet of fifty men of war, 
at ſea or in harbour, and the ſeamen in conſtant pay; 
which would be at leaſt our ſafety from abroad, and 


make the Crown ſtill conſidered. in any foreign allian- 


ces, whether the King and his Parliaments ſhould a- 


gree or not in undertaking any great or national war. 
And ſuch an eſtabliſhment I was in hopes the laſt Par- 


liament at Weſtminſter might have agreed in with the 
King, by adding ſo much of a new fund to three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a- year out of the preſent cuſtoms. 
But theſe have both failed, and I am content to have 
failed with them. 


And fo I take leave of all thoſe airy viſions which 


have ſo long buſied my head about mending the world; 
and at the ſame time, f all thoſe ſhining toys or fol- 
lies that employ the thqughts of buſy men: and ſhall 
turn mine wholly to mend myſelf; and, as far as con- 
ſiſts with a private condition, ſtill purſuing that old 
and excellent counſel of Pythagoras, that we are, with 
all ibe cares and endeavours of qur lives, to le, diſea- 
ſes in the body, perturbations in the mind, luxury in . 
| * in iy Aer and Jeditions. the State. 
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4 7 relating — the Bftablifhment of the 
Neu Privy- Chis?” mentioned Page 415. 
At We Wen at h che 21ſt . 4679. 


The K I N G's moſt Excellent Ma nerv in Council, 


Fac S Majesty, having cauſed the Privy - Comcil ta 3 
yeſterday extraordinary, was then pleaſed to order the Lord 
Chancellor of England to read to them the e diclaratian. 


% LORDS, 2 au 
I'S Majeſty hath called: you to le: at "_ de bb 
communicate to ** a reſolution he hath taken, in 
a matter of great importance ts his Crown 5 
government; and which, he hopes, will ptove 4 
the greateſt ſatisfaction and advantage to his kingdoms, in all 
affairs hereafter, both at home and abroad ; and therefore he 
doubts not of your apptobatlon, however you may ſeem con- 
cerned in it. 

In the firſt place, His Majeſty gives you all thatiks for your 
ſervice to him here, ahd for all the good advices you have gi- 
ven him; which might have been more frequent, if the great 
number of this council had not made it unfit for the ſecrecy 
and diſpatch that are neceſſary in many great, affairs. This for- 
ced him. to 42 a ſmaller 9 of you in a foreign commit- 
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tee; and ſometimes the advices. of ſome few among them (up- 
on ſuch occaſions) for many-years'paſt. He is ſorry for the ill 
ſucceſs he has found in this courſe, and ſenſible of the ill po- 
ſture of affairs from that and ſome unhappy. accidents, which 
have raiſed great ſealouſies and diffatisfaction among his good 
. fubjeRs; and thereby left the Crown and government in a 
condition too weak for thoſe dangers we have reaſon to fear, 


* 


both at home and abroad. 3 
Iheſe, his Majeſty hopes, may be yet prevented, by a 
courſe of wiſe and ſteady counſels for the future; and theſe 
kingdoms grow again to make ſuch a figure as they have for- 
merly done in the world; and as they may always do, if our 
union and conduct were equal to our force. To this end, he 
hath reſolved to lay aſide the uſe he may have hitherto made 
of any ſingle miniſtry or private advices, or foreign commit- 
tees, for the general direction of his affairs: and to conſtitute 


ſuch a Privy- council, as may not only, by its number, be fit 


for the conſultation and digeſtion of all buſineſs, both dome- 
ſtic and foreign, but alſo by the choice of them, out of the 
ſeveral parts this State is compoſed of, may be the beſt inform- 
ed in the true conſtitutions of it, and thereby the moſt able to 
eounſel him in all the affairs and intereſts of this Crown and 
Ration. And, by the conſtant advice of ſuch a council, his 
Majeſty is reſolved hereafter to govern his kingdoms; toge- 
cher with the frequent uſe of his great council of Parliament, 
which: he takes to be the true antient conſtitution of this Rate 


No, for the greater 1 this council, his Majeſty 
reſolves their conſtant numbet ſhall be limited to thirty; and, 
for their greater authority, there ſhall be fifteen of his chief 
officers, who ſhall be Privy counſellors by their places; and, 
for the other fifteen, he will chuſe ten out of the Feen ranks 
.of the Nobility, and five Commoners of the realm, whoſe 
known abilities, intereſts, and eſteem in che nation, ſhall ren- 
der them without ſuſpicion of either miſtaking or betraying the 


q 


true fare of the kingdom, and'conlequently of advlng 
IIn the firſt place, therefore, and to take care of the church, 
his Majeſty will have the Archbiſhop of Gapterbury, and Bi- 
"ſhop of London, for the time being. And, to inform bim well 
in what concerns he laws, the , Chancellor, and one of 
the Lord Chief- Juſtices. For the navy and ſtores, (wherein 
nnn 
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miral and Maſter of the ordnance. For the treaſury, the 


Treaſurer and Chancellor of the exchequer (or whenever 


of theſe charges are in commiſhon, then the firſt Commiſſion- 
er to ſerve here in their room:) the reit of the fifteen ſhall be 
the Lord Privy Seal, the Maſter of the horſe, Lord-Steward, 
and Lord- Chamberlain of his houſhold, the Groom of the 
ſtole, and the two Secretaries of State; and theſe ſhall be all 
the offices of his kingdom, to which the dignity of a Privy- 


' Counſellor ſhall-be annexed. The others his Majeſty has re- 


ſolved, and hopes he has not choſen ill. | His: Majeſty intends, 
beſides, to have ſuch Princes of bis blood, as he ſhall at any 
time call to this board, being here in Court: a Prefident of 
the council, whenever he ſhall find it neceſſary: and the Se- 
cretary of Scotland, when any ſuch ſhall be here. But theſe 
being -uncertain, he reckons not of the conſtant number of 
_ which ſhall never be exceeded; + ff 
o make way for this new council, his Majeſty hath now 


reſolved to diſſolve this old one; and does hereby: diſſolve it, 


and from this time excuſes your further attendance here: but 
with his repeated thanks for your ſervice hitherto, and with the 
affurance of his ſatisfacti on in you, ſo far that he ſhould not have 
parted with you, but to make way for this new conſtitution, 


which he takes to be, as to the number and choice, the moſt 


proper and neceſſary for the uſes he intends them. And as 
moſt of you have offices in his ſervice, and all of you particu- 
lar ſhares in his favour and good opinion, ſo he deſires you will 
continue 'to exerciſe and deſerve them, with the ſame ——— 
and good affections that you have hitherto done; and with 
— cage of his Majeſty's kindneſs to you, and of thoſe teſti- 
monies you ſhall receive of it upon other occaſtons. 
Therefore upon the preſent diſſolution of this couneil, his 
Majeſty appoints and commands all thoſe officers he hath na- 
med, to attend him here to morrow, at nine in the morni 
as his Privy- Council; together with thoſe other perſons he de- 
ſigns to make up the number, and to each of whom he has al- 
ready ſigned particular letters to that purpoſe; and commands 


_— 


the Lord Chancellor to ſee them iſſued out accordingly ;\' which 


is the form he intends to uſe, and that hereafter they ſhall be 
ſigned in council, ſo that nothing may be done unadviſedly, 
in the choice of any perſon, to a charge of ſo great dignity, 
and importance to the kingdom. - 2 Dog 6 23:76 LA 
And, in purſuance thereof, his Majeſty did this day declare, 
that he had made choice of the ſeveral perſons hereafter na- 
med, to be of his Privy-Council. The 
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H. 8 Highneſs Prince Rupert. 15 

Dr. William Sancroft Lord Arcbbiſhop of cee 
Heneags Lord Finab, Lord Chancellor of England. mL 
pi nt, arl of Shaftſbury, Lord Preſident of the council, | 
Arthur arl of Angleſea, Lord Privy Seal. ti br 
Chriſtopher Duke of Albemarle: » + 
James Duke of Monmouth, Maſter of ee N 
Henry Duke of Neri 

ohn bay — of Lauderdale, Secretary of State for Satin. 
ames Duke of Ormond, Lord Steward, oF Ns: dere. ä 
Charles Lord Marquis of IN incbeſſer. 
Henry Lord Marquis of Morcęſter— 
13 Earl of Arlington, Ns Chamberlain of the houſhold 


ames Earl of Saliſpur in 
Fobn Earl of Briageibater. 


Earl of Sunderland, one of his Majely s Principal Se- 
_ .cretaries of State. 


Ante Fal of Ela, firſt Lord Commiſtioner of the trea- 


Nan Earl of Baths, Groom, of-the- Role, 4 aa 
omas., Lord, V.ikcount: Falconberg. 1 
George Lord Viſcount ps tage 4 Ip 
Henry Lord Biſhop of London. 
John Lord Robertz. ln 24 de dn 0 
Demzl Lord Hollis, - Een! e 
Milliam Lord Reifſely. 2 | f F er ee DEE 
William Lord Cavendiſb. 
Hemp n Eſq; one of his Majeſty ; principal Secretare 


Sit Frm, North, Ke. Lord Ciel Ie of the common 


pleas. 
Sir — Cappell, Et. of the Both, fir Commillioner * th 
admiralty. 
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5 Thomas Chicheley, Kt. Maſter gf the en pt 9 


ir Villiam Temple, Baronet. Ps 9 Fits 
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And his Majeſty commanded ſuch of them as were 
n preſent to be ſworn, and to take their Places at 


the 99200 accordingly. 


The Right Honou cable Anthony Earl 'of "Shofiſhury, 
who was, by his Majeſty's ſpecial command, zſwerg 
Lord, Preſident of his Majeſty!s, moſt; Honoprable 
Privy-Council, took. his aden cer brand accord. 
ing. | AUR Ss nf f 6 5 8 
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declare, that be intended te to make" eee 
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Sir Hen nr Col, Kt. ache 785 wel » 9 8 
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Daniel Finch, Eſq; | 1 1 * 
Sir Thomas Lee, Baronet, 92 15 4 I 
Th Sir Humphrey Winth, Baronet, 7" 2 . ; 18 
Sir Thomas Meers, Baronet; Ns OOO 
Edward Vaughan, "a Lowes. a ty 


Edward Halti, Eſ n nn + 


e for the execution 7 the offlce of ey 


High-Admiral of England, who ſhall e attend . 
buſineſs. 


* 
„ 4 


His Majeſty was alſo ceaſed to declare, chat be 


would have all his affairs here debated freely, of what 


kind ſoever they were; and therefore abſolute ſe- 
crecy. 


His Majeſty was alſo pleaſed to declare, that bs. 
would communicate this alteration of the counel o un- 


to both hauſes of Parliament in a few ee 


R 


H E e Oy] 85 the e in 

page 421, and ſome other parts of theſe Me- 

moirs, met no ſucceſs in the houſe of Commons + 
W 
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who, upon the bill of excluſion being thrown out b 
the Lords, had ſeveral other expedients offered them, 
by ſome. of their own members, but could not fix 
upon any that were thought ſufficient. One expedient 
was, to have a bill brought in for the aſſociation of 
all his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects: another was, a 
bill for the baniſhment of all conſiderable Papiſts out 
of England: a third, for ſecuring frequent Parlia- 
ments. It was likewiſe propoſed, that the Prince of 
Orange ſhould be joined in the adminiſtration with the 
Duke, upon his coming to the Crown; with ſeveral 
other ſchemes, which all proved abortive: ſo that the 

houſe of Commons began to re- aſſume the thoughts 
of the bill of excluſion; to which end they preſented 
an addreſs, December 1 5th 1680. The King's Meſ- 
ſage, in anſwer to this addreſs, January 4th 1680-81, 
was that which the author was commanded to carry 
to the houſe, as he tells us, page 456. And, becauſe 
it may give the reader ſome light into the affairs and 
diſpoſitions of thoſe times, the addreſs and the King's 
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The bum A D DR ESS of the Houſs of Com- 
mons, preſented to his Majeſty, in Anſiver to his 


 Maxveſty's moſt gracious Speech to both Houſes f 


Parliament, upon the fifteenth Day of Decem- 
a ber 1680. | | 1 5 5 


May it pleaſe your moſt Excellent Majeſty, 5 | 
| E your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 


jects, the Commons, in this preſent Parlia» 


ment aſſembled, have taken into our ſerious conſidera- 
tion, your Majeſty's gracious ſpeech to both your 
houſes of Parliament, on the fifteenth of this inſtant 


December; and do, with all the grateful ſenſe of faith- 


ful ſubjects, and ſincere Proteſtants, acknowledge your 
Majeſty's great goodneſs to us, in renewing the af- 
ſura'ices you have been pleaſed to give us of your rea- 
dineſs to concur with us in any means, for the ſecuri- 


ty of the Proteſtant religion, and your gracious in- 


jeſty. | W | 
But, with grief of. heart, we cannot but obſerve, 
that to theſe princely offers your Majeſty has been 
adviſed, (by what ſecret enemies to your Majeſty, and 
your peopie, we know not) to annex a reſervation, 
which, if inſiſted on, in the inſtance to which alone it 
is applicable, will render all your Majeſty's other gra- 
cious inclinations of no effect or advantage to us. 


vitation of us to make our deſires known to your Ma- 


Your Majeſty is pleaſed ghus to limit your promiſe | 
of concurrence in the remedies which ſhall be propo- 


ſed, that they may conſiſt with preſerving the ſucceſli- 
on of the Crown in its due and legal courſe of deſcent : 
and we do humbly inform your Majeſty, that no in- 
terruption of that deſcent has been endeavoured by us, 
except only the deſcent upon the perſon of the Duke 
of York, who, by the wicked inſtruments of the church 


of 


: „ e er yay laws were rer gl 
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of Nome, bas been manifeſtly perverteg to their re- 
ligion. And we de? humbly repreſent to your Ma- 


jeſty, as the iſſue of our moſt deliberate thoughts and 


conſultations, that for the Papiſts to have their hopes 


aun pen. that a Prince of that 7 ſhall ſucceed | 


r Cale 7, BL, | 


eis e 
dent, not only 
the church 1 Nome, which allow that an heretical 


0 Prince (and ſuch they term all Proteſtant Princes) 


excommunicated and depoſed by the Pope, may be 
deſtroyed and murdered; but alſo from the teſtimo- 


nies given, in the proſecution of the horrid Popiſb plot, 


againſt divers / traitors attainted for deſigning to put 


| — horrid ob oe into practice ant Wut Ma- 


„„ 


itiom of this Gecein. has the 


| — of Papiſis in your Majeſty's dominions ſo 


much inereaſed, within theſe” few years, and ſo- many 


ligion, that they might be prepared for the favours of 
a Popiſb Prinee, as ſoon as he ſhould come to the pol- 
ſeſñon of the Crowi: and, while the ſame expectation 
laſts, many more vilk be in the ſame danger of veing 
perverted. Dae e wo. Wot 45 

This it is that has hardeged the Popiſty ofrhis ng 
dom, animated and confederated by their prieſts and 


Jeſuits, to make a common purſe, provide arms, make 


application to foreign Princes, and ſolicit their aid, 


for impoſing Popery upon us; and all this even du- 


ring your Majeſty's reign, and while your Majeſty” 8 
5 ND 


I” m_— 
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«proper of a Popih Tucceſir,. is evi- 
rom the principles of thoſe devoted to 


prevailed with to deſert the true Proteſtant ' re- 


1 eng r e 


of thoſe great dangers and miſchiefs which evidently 


1 is wage true 1 to be 
the head anc pm. of 87 2 all Proteſtants, as well a- 
broad as 9 —.— but, if theſe hopes remain, what 


alliances can be made for the advantage of the Prote- 


confidence 


ſtant religion and intereſt, which ſhall giv 


to your Majeſty's allies, to join ſo vigoroully with your 


Majeſty, as the ſtate of m_ intereſt in the world now 
uires, while they ſee this Proteſtant Kingdom in 

bom uch danger of a 5 ſucceſſor; by whom, at 
the preſent, all their councils and actions may be elu- 


. ded, as hitherto they have been, and by whom (if he 


ſhould ſucceed) they are ſure to be deſtroy 
We have thus humbly laid before your 8 M ajeſty ſome 


accompany the expectation of a Popiſh ſucceſſor : the 
certain and unſpeakable evils which will come upon 
your Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects and their poſterity; 
if ſuch a Prince ſhould —_— are more alſo than we 38 
can well enumerate. 
Our religion, which is now ſo dangerouſly ſhaken; X7 
will then be totally overthrown; nothing will be left, 
or can be found to protect or , 1 | 
The execution of old laws muſt ceaſe; and it will 
be in vain to expect new ones. The moſt facred obli- 
gations of contracts and promiſes. (if any ſhould be gi- 
yen) that ſhall be judged to be againſt the intereſt 
of the. Romiſo deen will be violated; as is unde- 
niable, not only from argument and experience elſe 
where, but from the ſa experience this nation eee 4 


had on the like occaſion. 


In the reign of ſuch « Prince the Poge will be ac« 
knowledge ed ſupreme (though the ſubjects of this king» 
dom have ſworn the contrary) and all cauſes, either as 
ſpiritual, or in order to rial things, will be brought 
under his juriſdiction. 

The lives, liberties, and eſtates of all ſuch Prote- 
ſtants, as value their fouls and their religion more 

Ppp than 
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has their ſecular concernments, will be adjudged for- 
ited. | 
To all this we might add, that it appears, in the 
. diſcovery of the plot, that foreign Princes were invited 
to aſſiſt in ſecuring the Crown to the Duke of York; 
with er from his great zeal to eſtabliſh Pope- 
ry, and to extirpate Proteſtants (whom they call here- 
ticks) out of his e x. and ſuch will 1 | 
N accordingly. 
We further kutnbly beſeech your Majeſty, i in your 
great wiſdom, to conſider, whether, in caſe the Im- 
5 70 Crown of this Proteſtant kingdom ſhould de- 
5 nd to the Duke of Tork, the oppoſition, which may 
Benn, be made to his poſſeſſing | it, may not only en- 
anger the farther e in the * ine, but even 
e monarchy itſelf. 
For theſe reaſons, we are moſt bumble petitioners | 
to, your 5 facred Majeſty, that, in tender commi- 
eration of your poor Proteſtant le, your Ma | 
will be 9 1 pleaſed to Apa 190 the x p 
vation in your faid ſpeech ; and, when a bill ſhall be | 
tendered to your Majeſty, in a parliamentary way, to 
ae the Duke of York from inheriting the Crown, 
your Majeſty will give yu Royal aſſent thereto; and, 
as neceſſary to fortify and defend the ſame, that your 
Majeſty will likewiſe be gracioufly pleaſed to affent to 
an act, whereby your Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects may 
be enabled to aſſociate themſelves for the defence of 
your Majeſty's perſon, the Proteſtant religion, and 
the ſecurity of your kingdom. 
_. Theſe requeſts, we are conſtrained humbly to make 
your Majeſty, as of abſolute neceſſity, for the fafe 
and eaceable enjoy ment of our religion. 15 
ithout theſe things, the alliances of de will 
not be. valuable, nor the people Ct fa to contri- 
. to, your Majeſty's ſervice. © 5 t 
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As ſome. further means for the preſervation. both of 

. our religion and property, we are humble ſuiters to 
your Majeſiy, that from henceforth ſuch perſons Poly : 

a may be judges within the kingdom of Entlind' an ; 

| dominion of Hales, as are Men of ability, integrity 

and known affection to the Proteſtant religion. Ane 

that they may hold both ey offices and. ſalaries 


. 


F Quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint. That (ſeveral Deputy-Lieu- 
t BH tenants and Tultizer of the peace, fitly qualified for 
thoſe employments, having been of late diſplaced, and 
r and others put in their room who are men of arbitra- 
L ry principles, and countenancexs of Papiſts and Pope 
. ry), ſuch. only may bear the office of 4. Lord Lieute- 


\ 


y nant as are perſons of integrity and known affection 


fleet inte ſach a congizzon,.,.as, it may preſerve. your * | 
Majeſty's: ſovereignty. of Ahe eas, and be for the de-. | 


»4 tence oh the nation, iI eee ee ee f vi 

f i If your. Majeſty hath, or ſhall make any neceſſary - 
d alliances, for defence of ä 
intereſt and ſecurity of this kingdom, this houſe will 


* 


. 


ie me do ani i pid abit nem 

Alter this, our humble. anſwer to your Majeſty's 
U gracious ſpeech, we hope no evil inſtruments whatſo- 
[- ever ſhall” be able to leſſen your Majeity's.eſteem of 
that fidelity and affection we bear to your Majeſty's 


{ſervice 3 


i 
of 


e 
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vice; but that your Maj efty will always retain, in 
out Royal breaſt, that Fivonrble opinion of us your 
NB al Commons, that thoſe other good bills, which 
We have” now under confideration, Cordaciig: to the 
ene nds we have before mentioned; 2s alſo, all laws 
he benefit and comfort of your people, which 
mall, ffom time to time, be tendered for your Ma- 
e Royal N al find, e with your 
9 no? Hi eee 
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Hb Mi FBS T's gracious Meſfage to tie 
Fe prone? Parliament, e 4 2 en x; 
33 A NI MEAS IA 5-4 4 ets T4 
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'18-Majefty 1 received the :ddrefs of this houſe dick 
all / che :diſpoſitibn they could with to comply 

E- their reaſonable deſires; but, u ere it, 

kee is ſorry to ce chejr thoughts ſo Wb f 

the bill of excluliog, as to determine that all other re- 4 

. med ies for the tux L of will be ref. 
! his is: confirmed in his opinion againſt that ; 

Y re jt ment of 3 1 5705 who re- | 

— — remains nothing 

more 3 bim to ſay; 'injanfwer to the addreſs of this 

houſe, but to reDmend th-chem the "conſideration 
of! all other means for we of the Proteſt- 
ant religion; in whigh th have no reaſon to doubt 
his Cohruxrence, . they ſhall be preſented 
him in a partiamentary' ar qe that they would 
conſicher the greſent ſtate. of the kingdom, as well as 
the condition ef Chriſtendom, in ſuch a manner, as 

may enable him to nor Tangier, and ſecure his 

Alliances abroad, and th . you feetlement at 
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But this anſwer of the King's vs — fad" ben 85 
4 Ying ſarisfabtion, that the ſame day it was read in the 


* houſe 
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( houſe, after long debate, and a deſpair of any effectual 


®expedients the Commons cams ere following: re- 
Hſelut ion „ 197 ng 


© Reſolved, That it is the inden af ie houſes, that 
there is no ſecurity nor ſafety for the Proteſtant religi- 
on, the King's life, or government of this nation, 
without paſſing a bill for diſabling James Duke of 
Turk to inherit the Imperial Crown or this realm, and 


dominiens and territories thereunto belonging; and to 


rely upon any other means and remedies, without ſuch 
a bill, is not only inſufficient, but dangerous. 
Reſolved, That his Majeſty in his laſt meſſage, ha- 
ving alſured this houfe of his readineſs to concut itꝭ all 
other means for the preſervation of the Proteſtant religi- 
on, this houſe doth declare, That, untika bill be like- 
wiſe paſſed for excluding the Duke of Tork, this houſe 
cannot give any ſupply to his M 
to his Majeſty's perſon, extreme hazard of the Proteflane 
religion, 7 aid e gs to thoſe by whomethis 


bouſe i 18 intruſted. r 2e! (208; Tt Z 2 rf 


[© Theſe reed RA folthwed: by votes efinde | 
$/drefſes againſt ſeveral perſons 3 and, the heats ſtill 
*increafing in the houſe of Commons, the K ;/ rhitee 
days after, pror the Parliament, and 
veek diſſolved it by proctamation? nn 
Page 45%" Sir Nillum — eg of: the 
beſt {peakers in-thehouſe,” and was very zealous in his 
endeavours for promoting the bill of excluſion. He 


was a perſon wy great piety and virtue, and, having 


taken an affection to Sir Will am Tempie, was ſorry to 
ſee him employed in the deliv ry of ſo unacceptable a 
-meffage to the houſe : the ubſtance of what he ſaid 
to the ere t it was this: that for himſelf be was 
eld and infirm, aye 0g 10 die fe on: but you, ſaid 
he, will, in all probability, live to % the whole kingdom 


lament ' the conſequences" of this' e you _ "yp 


ajeſty, without danger 


16 IPPEN D IX. Part III. 
Page 456, What the author ſpoke in the houſe, 
— not only relate to the buſineſs of Tangirr, but 
likewiſe to the bill of excluſion, which was then new 
iy thrown out by the Lords. I ſhe ed the ſpeech to 
che author, Who, as far as his memory could ſerve 
him, allowed it to be fairly taken. 1 think it very 
worthy bf the author, though it appears to have been 
wholly uopremeditate. | And ſince part on of i it relates 
to ſotne in en e be coprn- 
ent to inſert it here.” 1 H * 1 
Mr. n 5 
7 * HIS debate. hath more an jo . a 
1 'thie- buſineſs of Tangier. I think, as affairs 
d the moſt part of o Chriſtendom is concerned 
0 10 Tam ſure all the Proteſtants: and therefore, I 
hope, your patience will hold out, to have the whole 
circumſtances of it fairly examined i for the argu- 
aments that have been offered, in the conlideration of 
this meſſage, have enlarged the debate further than 
was ut firſt intended, and have brought the whole ſtate 
pfirhe nation, in ſome meaſure, before you, inſtead 
Of chat one particular buſineſs of Tangier; ſo that now 
what teſobue you malte will be @ diſcovery of your in- 
elinations, not only as to what you jntend to do as to 
u ſopply for Tamgiar, but as. ch giving money for al- 
Hanes and all other occaſions 3 upon Which tives 
| or bad ſucceſs of this Parliament doth depend. 
Ns ue Tangier, 1 dd agree with that worthy member 
N before (though many are f a different o- 
Y ) chat it is not of any great uſe to us, upon 
aecount of any advantage we ſhall make by it. 
Bur however, I think it is very well worth our Keep- 
, becauſe of the diſadvantages we ſhould receive — 4 
it, if ic ſhould fall into the hands, either of the, Turk, 
voor but eſpecially the Neucb, who will not 
N be heren enabled to ferder us as to our trade go 


Part III. 
the Levant, but to curb alſo all other nations what- 
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ſoever; and be ſuch an addition to the too great power 


he hath acquired, both by ſea and land already, that 


Jam of opinion we ought to be very cautious how we 


weaken the ſecurity we now have, that it ſhall not 
fall into bis hands. But if the mole and the tawn could 
be blown into the air, or otherwiſe reduced into its firſt 
chaos, I think, conſidering the charge it will coſt keep- _ 
ing, England would not be much-the worſe for it; 
but to move you to conſider any thing about that, at 
this time, cannot be proper, becauſe the Moors have 
ſo beſieged it, that the firſt thing that muſt be done, 
whether in order to keep it or deſtroy it, is, to 
beat them off, by ſome ſpeedy ſupplies which muſt 
be preſently ſent; or elſe the town, according to the 
beſt information come from thence, is like to be loſt, 
And, Sir, I think this ſingle conſideration may be 


| eee to move you to give ſome ſuch ſupply as may 


preciſely neceſſary for the defence and protection of 


this place. A ſmall ſum of money, in compariſon of 


what this houſe hath formerly given, may be ſuffici- 
ent to fatisfy his Majeſty's expection, and ſecure the 
ace too. But I muſt confels, Sir, it is not the con- 
eration of Tangier that makes me preſs you to it; 
but the deplorable ſtate of the Proteſtants abroad. Sir, 
1 have had the honour to ſerve his Majeſty in ſome pu- 
blic employ ments, and by that means may be a little 
more ſenfible of che ſtate of affairs, in reference to our 
neighbours, than others may be; having not only had 
the advantage of information, but was under a neceſ- 
fity of uſing my belt endeavours to get a true account 
of them. ir, Jam confident the eyes of all Europe are 


upon this Parliament; and not only the Proteſtants abroad 
but many Catholic countries (who ſtand in fear of the power 
of Prance) do think themſelves as much concerned in the 
fucceſs.. of this Parliament, as this houſe ; and will be 
as much perplexed to hear any ill news thereof. - This 
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This, Sir as well as the neceſſities of our affalts ar 
home, make me trouble you at this time, to deſire . 
you to be careful what you do, that we may not oc- 
caſion in his Majeſty any diflike to this houſe. What- 
ever you do as to the buſineſs of money for Tangier, I 
pray, Sir, let there be no notice taken in your addreſs, 
of che Lords having caſt out your bill; for we have 
no reaſon to think the King was any ways concern- 
ed therein. To throm out a bill of ſo great importance, 
without a conference, was, in my humble opinion, ve- 
ry ſtrange, and contrary to the uſual proceedings of 
e houſe.” But pray, Sir, let it lie at their doors 
chat did it; for the King could not be concerned in a 
parliamentary way. For by this means we may obvi- 
ate all L with his Majeſty about this 
affair; and, Lhope, create in him a good opinion of 
this houſe, upon which the welfare, not only of chis 
nation, but of Europe, doth much depend. 
Sir, His Majeſty, in his meſſage, puts you in mind 
of giving advice, as well as money; I think, if we, 
malte that expreſſion the ground of our addrefs, we 
may naturally graft very good things thereon, ef; 
- cially what. may conduce to the wo ob of a fair 
correſponence. Sir, Thaugb a King alont cannot ſave a 
hi” yet 4 King alont can do very much to rum it; 
and, though Parliaments alone cannot ſave this kingdom 
yet Parliaments alone may do much to ruin it. And 
therefore we cannot be too circumſpect in what we do. 
It is our fortune to fit here in a critical time, when not 
only the affairs of this nation, but the Proteſtant re- 
ligion abroad need our continuance z and, for the ſame 
reaſon, ve may jultly. fear that there are thoſe who 
endeavour to contrive the putting, off this Parliament. 
I pray, Sir, let us not give them any advantage; and 
then 1 doubt not but his Majeſty's care and gobdneſs 
will at laſt overcome all difficulties, and bring 1 
ſeſſion to a happy concluſion. A 
The End of the Firſt Yolume, 


